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CHAPTER I. 

f •. T iOSt rrjy, s - PA R F..% T A« P. — L I P R IN .v c,TL\ .v D FN THE L AnT C ESTTBY 

1'j»: life of H woman eiitirelv rlevoterl to her family 
fliitien and U> scientific purnuits affunls little scope for a 
Wotrraphy. There are in it neither stirring events nor 
hrilliant deeds to record ; and as my Muther was strongly 
iiverse to gossip, and to revelations of private life or of 
intimate correr^pondence, nothinj^ of the kind will be found 
in tljc following? pa^^-s. It has been only after very great 
hesitation, and on the recommendation of valued friends, 
who think that some account of so remarkable and 
lifnutifid a character cannot fail to interest the public, 
that I have resolved to ])ublish some detached Recollec- 
tions of past times, noted down by my mother during the 
last years of her life, together with a few letters from 
eminent men and women, referring almost exclusively to 
her scientific works. A still smaller number of her own 
letters have been added, either as illustratiug her 
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opimons on eveots she witnessed, or else as a£f( 
e elight idea of her simple and Io\'ing dispositio 

Few thoughtful minds will read without emotic 
mother's own account of the wonderful energy- a] 
dumitable perseverance by which, in her ardent tliia 
knowledge, she overcame obstacles apparently i 
mountable, at a time when women were well-nigh t 
debarred from education ; and the almost intuitive i 
which she entered upon studies of wJiich she had sa 
heard the names, living, as she did, among persQ 
whom they were utterly unknown, and who disBp|| 
of her devotion to pursuits so different from the 
ordinary young girls at the end of the last ceii 
especially in Scotland, which was fai- more old-fasls 
and primitive than England. 

Nor is her simple account of her early days wj 
interest, when, as a lonely child, she wandered bj 
seashore, and on the links of Burntisland, collfl 
shells and flowers ; or spent the clear, cold nights a 
window, watching the starlit heavens, whose niya 
she was destined one day to penetrate in all thei 
found and sablinie laws, ntaking clear to others 
knowledge which she h(;rself had acquii'ed, at the Q 
80 hard a struggle. 

It was not only in her childhood and youth thl 
mother's studies encountered disapproval. Not t] 
became a widow, had she perfect freedom to purene I 
The first person^ — indeed tlie only one in her eaily dl 
who encouraged her jias^on for learning was her ' 
by marriage, afterwards her father-in-law, tlie Rev 
Somerville, minister of Jedburgh, u man yery mm 
ndmnce of his century in liberality of thonght c 
snbjects. He was one of the first to discern hei 
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qualities, and valued her as she deserved ; while tl 
life she retained the most grateful affection for hii 
confided to him many doubts and difficulties on si 
of the highest importance. Nothing can be 
erroneous than the statement, repeated in i 
obituary notices of my mother, that Mr. Greig (h< 
husband) aided her in her mathematical and othe 
suits. Nearly the contrary was the case. Mr. 
took no interest in science or literature, and po£ 
in full the prejudice against learned women whic 
common at that time. Only on her marriage 
my father, my mother at last met with on( 
entirely sj-mpathised with her, and warmly entere 
all her ideas, encouraging her zeal for study ' 
utmost, and crffording her every facility for it 
power. His love and admiration for her were unboi 
he frankly and willingly acknowledged her superio 
himself, and many of our friends can bear witness 
honest pride and gratification which he always \a 
in the fame and honours she attained. 

No one can escape sorrow, and my mother, 
course of her long life, had her full share, but si 
it with that deep feeling of trust *in the great go 
of God which formed so marked a feature in he 
racter. She had a buoyant and hopeful spirit, and 
her affections were very strong, and she felt 1 
it was ever her nature to turn from the shadowi 
that is bright and beautiful in mortal lifel She hac 
to make life pleasant in the great honours uni\ 
bestowed upon her ; but she found far more in 
voted affection of friends, to say nothing of those 
happy lot it has been to live in close and loving 
course with so noble and gentle a spirit. 

B 
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She met with unbounded kindness from men of science 
of all countries, and most profound was her gratitude to 
them. Modest and unpretending to excess, nothing 
could be more generous than the unfeigned delight she 
shewed in recognising the genius and discoveries of others; 
ever jealous of their fame, and never of her own. 
» It is not uncommon to see persons who hold in youth 
opinions in advance of the age in which they live, but who 
at a certain period seem to crystallise, and lose the faculty 
of comprehending and accepting new ideas and theories ; 
thus remaining at last as far behind, as they were once 
in advance of public opinion. Not so my mother, who 
was ever ready to hail joj'fully any new idea or theory, 
and to give it honest attention, even if it were at variance 
with her former convictions. This quality -she never lost, 
and it enabled her to sympathise with the younger gene- 
ration of philosophers, as she had done with their pre- 
decessors, her own contemporaries. 

Although her favourite pursuit, and the one for which 
she had decidedly most aptitude, was mathematics ; yet 
there were few subjects in which she did not take in- 
terest, whether in science or literature, philosophy or 
politics. She was passionately fond of poetry, her es- 
pecial favourites being Shakespeare and Dante, and 
also the great Greek dramatists, whose tragedies she 
read fluently in the original, being a good classical 
scholar. She was very fond of music, and devoted much 
time to it in her youth, and she painted from nature with 
considerable taste. The latter was, perhaps, the recrea- 
tion in wliich she most delighted, from the opportunity 
it afforded her of contemplating the wonderful beauty 
of the world, which was a never-failing source of in- 
tense enjoyment to her, whether she watched the 
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changing efiFects of light and shade on her favourite 
lioman Campagna, or gazed, enchanted, on the gorgeous 
sunsets on the bay of Naples, as she witnessed them from 
her much-loved Sorrento, where she passed the last 
summers of her life. All things fair were a joy to her — 
the flowers we brought her from our rambles, the sea- 
weeds, the wild birds she saw, all interested and pleased 
lier. Ever)i.hing in nature spoke to her of that great 
(jrod who created all things, the grand and sublimely 
beautiful as well as the exquisite loveliness of minute 
objects. Above all, in the laws which science unveils 
step by step, she found ever renewed motives for the love 
and adoration of their Author and Sustainer. This fer- 
vour of religious feeling accompanied her through life, 
and very early she shook ofiF all that was dark and narrow 
in the creed of her first instructors for a purer and 
a happier faith. 

It would be almost incredible were I to describe how 
much my mother contrived to do in the course of the day. 
When my sister and I were small children, although 
busily engaged in writing for the press, she used to teach 
us for three hours eveiy morning, besides managing 
her house carefully, reading the newspapers (for she 
always was a keen, and, I must add, a liberal politician), 
and the most important new books on all subjects, grave 
and gay. In addition to all this, she freely visited and re- 
ceived her friends. She was, indeed, ver}' fond of society, 
and did not look for transcendent talent in those with whom 
she associated, although no one appreciated it more when 
she found it. Gay and cheerful company was a pleasant 
relaxation after a hard day's work. My mother never 
introduced scientific or learned subjects into general 
conversation. When they were brought forward by 
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others, she talked simply and naturally about them, 
without the slightest pretension to superior knowledge. 
Finally, to complete the list of her accomplishments, 
I must add that she was a remarkably neat and skilful 
needlewoman. We still possess some elaborate specimens 
of her embroidery and lace-work. 

Devoted and loving in all the relations of life, my 
mother was ever forgetful of self. Indulgent and s^'m- 
pathising, she never judged others with harshness or 
severity; yet she could be very angry when her in- 
dignation was aroused by hearing of injustice or oppres- 
sion, of cruelty to man or beast, or of any attack on 
those she loved. Rather timid and retiring in general 
society, she was otherwise fearless in her quiet way. I 
well remember her cool composure on some occasions 
when we were in great danger. This she inherited from 
her father, Admiral Sir William Fairfax, a gallant gentle- 
man who distinguished himself greatly at the battle of 
Camperdown.* 

My mother speaks of him as follows among her 
" Recollections," of which I now proceed to place some 
portions before the reader. 



* Sir WiUiam Fairfax was the son of Joseph Fairfax, Esq., of Bagr- 
shot, in the oonnty of Surrey, who died in 1783, aged 77, having served 
in the army previous to 1745. It is understood that his family was de- 
scended from the Fairfaxes of Walton, in Yorkshire, the main branch 
of which were created Yiscountfi Fairfax of Emly, in the peerage of 
Ireland (now extinct), and a younger branch Barons Fairfax of 
Cameron, in the peerage of Scotland. Of the last-named was the great 
Lord Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the Parliament, 
1645—50, whose title is now held by the eleventh Lord Fairfax, a resi- 
dent in the United States of America. 
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My father was very good looking, of a brave and 
noble nature, and a perfect gentleman both in ap- 
pearance and character. He was sent to sea as 
midshipman at ten years of age, so he had very 
little education ; but he read a great deal, chiefly 
history and voyages. He was very cool, and of 
instant resource in moments of danger. 

One night, when his little vessel had taken 
refuge with many others from an intensely violent 
gale and drifting snow in Yarmouth Roads, they 
saw lights disappear, as vessel after vessel foundered. 
My father, after having done all that was possible 
for the safety of the ship, went to bed. His cabin 
door did not shut closely, from the rolling of the 
ship, and the man who was sentry that night told 
my mother years afterwards, that when he saw 
my father on his knees praying, he thought it 
would soon be all over with them ; then seeing 
him go to bed and fall asleep, he felt no more 
fear. In the morning the coast was strewed with 
wrecks. There were no life-boats in those days ; 
now the lives of hundreds are annually saved by 
the noble self-devotion of British sailors. 

JMy mother was the daughter of Samuel Charters, 
Solicitor of the Customs for Scotland, and his wife 
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Christian Murray, of KyiijTimont, whose eldest sistci 
married the great grandfather of the present Earl 
of Minto, My grandmother was exceedingly proud 
and stately. She made her cLildrea stand in her pre- 
sence. My mother, on the contrary, was indidgeut 
and kind, so that her ehildien were perfectly at 
ease with her. She seldom read anything but the \ 
Bible, sermons, and the newspaper. She was very I 
sincere and devout in her religion, and was re- I 
markable for good sense and great strength of ex- J 
pression in writing and conversation. Though by; 
no means pretty, she was exceedingly distinguished! 
and ladylike both in appearance and manners. 

My father was constantly employed, and twici 
distinguished himself by attticking vessels of superioi 
force. He captured the first, but was overpowei 
by the second, and being taken to France, 
mained tvi'o years a prisoner on parole, when ] 
met with much kindness from the Choiseul family. 
At last he was exchanged, and afterwards was 
apjwinted lieutenant on board a frigate destined 
for foreign service. I think it was the North 
American station-, for the war of Independence was 
not over till the beginning of 1 783. As my mother j 
knew that my father would be absent for some years, 
she accompanied him to London, though so near her 
confinement that in returning borne she had just 
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time to arrive at the manse of Jedburgh, her sister 
Martha Somerville's* house, when I was bom, on the 
26th December, 1 780. My mother was dangerously 
ill, and my aunt, who was about to wean her second 
daughter Janet, who married General Henry Elliot, 
nursed me till a wetnurse could be found. So I 
was bom in the house of my future husband, and 
nursed by his mother — a rather singular coinci- 
dence. 

During my father's absence, my mother lived 
with great economy in a Ijouse not far from 
Burntisland which belonged to my grandfather, 
solely occupied with the care of her family, which 
consisted of her eldest son Samuel, four or five years 
old, and myself. One evening while my brother was 
lying at play on the floor, he called out, " 0, mam- 
ma, there's the moon rinnin' awa." It was the 
celebrated meteor of 1783. 

Some time afterwards, for what reason I do not 
know, my father and mother went to live for a 
short time at Inveresk, and thence returned to 

Burntisland, our permanent home. 

« ♦ « » « 

[This place, in which my mother's early life was spent, 
exercised so much influence on her life and pursuits, 

* Wife of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Somerville, minister of Jodbnrgh, 
already mentioned (p. 2). Dr. Somerville was author of Hiiitorics of 
Queen Anne and of William and Mary, and also of an aatobiogra]>hy. 
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thrtt I am happy to be able to give the description of it 
ill her own words. 



Burntisland was then a sniiill quiet seai>ort town 
with little or no commerce, situated on the coast of 
Fife, immediately opposite to Edinburgh. It is 
sheltered at some distance on tlie iioith by a high 
and steep hill called the Bin. The liarl)our lies on 
the west, and the town ended on the east in a plain 
of short grass called the Links, on which the towns- 
people had the right of pasturing their cows and 
geese. The Links were boundeil on each side by 
low hills covered with gorse and heather, and on 
the Ciist by a beautiful bay with a sandy beach, 
which, beginning at a low rocky point, formed a 
bow and then stretched for several miles to the town 
of Kiiighorn, the distant part skirting a range of high 
precipitous crags. 

Our house, which lay to the south of the town, 
was very long, with a southern exposure,' and its 
length was increased by a wall covered with fioiit- 
trees, which conce^iled a courtyard, cow-house, and 
other offices. From this the garden extended south- 
wards, and ended in a plot of short grass covering a 
ledge of low black rocks washed by the sea. It was 
divided into tliree parts by narrow, almost unfre- 
quented, lanes. These gardens yielded abundance 
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)f commou fruit and vegetables, but the wannest 
md best exposures were always devoted to flowers. 
Che garden next to the house was bounded on the 
K)uth by an ivy-covered wall hid by a row of old 
3lm trees, from whence a steep mossy bank descended 
to a flat plot of grass with a gravel walk and flower 
borders on each side, and a broad gravel walk ran 
along the front of the house. My mother was fond 
of flowers, and prided herself on her moss-roses, 
which flourished luxuriantly on the front of the 
house ; but my father, though a sailor, was an excel- 
lent florist. He procured the finest bulbs and flower 
seeds from Holland, and kept each kind in a 
separate bed. 

The manners and customs of the people who 
inhabited this pretty spot at that time were ex- 
ceedingly primitive. 

Upon the death of any of the townspeople, a 
man went about ringing a bell at the doors of the 
friends and acquaintances of the person just dead, and, 
after calling out " Oyez !" three times, he announced 
the death which had occurred. This was still called 
by the name of the Passing-bell, which in Catholic 
times invited the prayers of the living for the 
spirit just passed away. 

There was much sympathy and kindness shown 
on these occasions ; friends always paid a visit of 
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condolence to the afflicted, dressed in black. The 
gude wives in Burntisland thought it respectable to 
provide dead-clothes for themselves and the " gude 
man/' that they might have a decent funeral I once 
saw a set of grave-clothes nicely folded up, which 
consisted of a long shirt and cap of white flannel, 
and a shroud of fine linen made of yam, spun by 
the gude wife herself. I did not like that gude wife ; 
she was purse-proud, and took every opportunity of 
treating with scorn a poor neighbour who had had a 
misfortune^ that is, a child by her husband before 
marriage, but who made a very good wife. Her 
husband worked in our garden, and took our cow to 
the Links to graze. The wife kept a little shop, 
where we bought things, and she told us her neigh- 
bour had given her ^'mony a sair greet''— that is, a 
bitter fit of weeping. 

The howdie, or midwife^ was a person of much 
consequence. She had often to go far into the 
country, by day and by night, riding a cart-horse. 
The neighbours used to go and congratulate the 
mother, and, of course, to admire the baby. Cake 
and caudle were handed round, caudle being oat- 
meal gruel, with sugar, nutmeg, and white wine. J 
the poorest class, hot ale and " scons " were offere 

Penny-weddings were by no means uncommon 
my young days. When a very poor couple w< 
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going to be married, the best man, and even the 
bridegroom himself, went from house to house, 
asking for small sums to enable them to have a 
wedding supper, and pay the town fiddler for a 
dance ; any one was admitted who paid a penny. 
I recollect the prisoners in the Tolbooth letting 
down bags from the prison windows, begging for 
charity. I do not remember any execution taking 
place. 

Men and old women of the lower classes smoked 
tobacco in short pipes, and many took snufi* — even 
young ladies must have done so ; for I have a ver}' 
pretty and quaint gold snufi*-box which was given to 
my grandmother as a marriage present. Licensed beg- 
gars, called " gal)erlunzie men," were still common. 
They wore a blue coat, with a tin badge, and wan- 
dered about the country, knew all that was going 
on, and were always welcome at the farm-houses, 
where the gude wife liked to have a crack (gossip) 
with the blue coat, and, in return for his news, gave 
him dinner or supper, as might l>e. Edie Ochiltree 
is a •perfect specimen of this extinct race. There 
was another species of beggar, of yet higher an- 
tiquity. If a man were a cripple, and ix)or, his 
relations put him in a hand-barrow, and wheeled 
him to their next neJghl)our s door, and left him 
there. Some one came out, gave him oat-cake 
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or peasemeal bannock, and then wheeled him to the 
next door ; and in this way, going from house to 
house, he obtained a fair livelihood. 

My brother Sam lived with our grandfather in 
Edinburgh, and attended the High School, which 
was in the old town, and, like other boys, he was 
given pennies to buy bread ; but the boys preferred 
oysters, which they bought from the fishwives, the 
bargain being, a dozen oysters for a halfpenny, and 
a kiss for the thirteenth. These fishwives and their 
husbands were industrious, hard-working people, 
forming a community of their own in the village of 
Newhaven, close to the sea, and about two miles 
from Edinburgh. The men were exposed to cold, 
and often to danger, in their small boats, not always 
well-built nor fitted for our stormy Firth. The 
women helped to land and prepare the fish when 
the boats came in, carried it to town for sale in the 
early morning, kept the purse, managed the house, 
brought up the children, and provided food and 
clothing for all Many were rich, lived well, and 
sometimes had dances. Many of the young women 
were pretty, and all wore — and, I am told, stUl wear 
— a bright-coloured, picturesque costume. Some 
young men, amongst others a cousin of my own, 
who attempted to intrude into one of these balls, 
got pelted with fish offal by the women. The village 
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smelt strongly of fish, certainly ; yet the people 
were very clean personally. I recollect their 
keeping tame gulls, which they fed with fish offal. 

Although there was no individual enmity between 
the boys of the old and of the new or aristocratic 
part of Edinburgh, there were firequent battles, called 
" bickers," between them, in which they pelted each 
other with stones. Sometimes they were joined by 
bigger lads, and then the fight became so serious 
that the magistrates sent the city guard — a set of 
old men with halberds and a quaint uniform — to 
separate them ; but no sooner did the guard appear, 
than both parties joined against them. 

Strings of wild geese were common in autunm, 
and I was amused on one occasion to see the clumsy 
tame fat geese which were feeding on the Links rise 
in a. body and try to follow the wild ones. 

As the grass on the plot before our house did not 
form a fine even turf, the ground was trenched and 
sown with good seed, but along with the grass a vast 
crop of thistles and groundsel appeared, which at- 
tracted quantities of goldfinches, and in the early 
mornings I have seen as many as sixty to eighty of 
these beautiful birds feeding on it. 

My love of birds has continued through life, for 
only two years ago, in my extreme old age, I lost a 
pet mountain sparrow, which for eight years was my 
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constant companion : sitting on my shoulder, peck- 
ing at my papers, and eating out of my mouth ; and 
I am not ashamed to say I felt its accidental 
death very much. 

Before the graas came up on this plot of ground, 
its surface in the evening swarmed with earthworms, 
which instantly shrank into their holes on the ap- 
proach of a foot. My aunt Janet, who was then 
with us, and afraid even to speak of death, was 
horrified on seeing them, firmly believing that she 
would one day be eaten by them — a very general 
opinion at that time ; few people being then aware 
that the finest mould in our gardens and fields 
has passed through the entrails of the earthworm, 
the vegetable juices it contains being sufficient to 
maintain these harmless creatures. 

My mother was very much afraid of thunder and 
lightning. She knew when a storm was near from 
the appearance of the clouds, and prepared for it by 
taking out the steel pins which fastened her cap on. 
She then sat on a sofa at a distance from the fire- 
place, which had a very high chimney, and read 
different parts of the Bible, especially the sublime 
descriptions of storms in the Psalms, which made 
me, who sat close by her, still more afraid. We had 
an excellent and beautiful pointer, called Hero, a 
great favourite, who generally lived in the garden, but 




at the first clap of thunder ho used to rush howling 
iu-doors, and phice liis face on my knee. Then my 
father, who laughed not a little at our fear, would 
hring a glass of wine to my mother, and say, " Drink 
that, Peg ; it will give you courage, for we are going 
to have a rafc-tat-too." My mother would beg him 
to shut the window-shutters, and though she could 
no longer see to read, she kept the Bible on her knee 
for protection. 

My mother taught me to read the Bible, and 
to 8!iy my prayers morning and evening ; other- 
wise she allowed me to grow up a wild creature. 
Wien 1 was seven or eight years old I began to 
be useful, for I pulled the fruit for prcBerving ; 
shelled the peas and beans, fed tlic poultry, and 
hjoked after the dairy, for we kept a cow. 

On one occasion 1 had put green gooseberries into | 
bottles and sent them to the kitchen with orders to-^ 
the cook to boil the bottles uucorked, and, when the 
fruit was sufficiently cooked, to cork and tie up the 
bottles. After a time all the house was alarmed by 
loud explosions and violent' screaming in the kitchen ; 
the cook hail corked the bottles before she Iwiled 
them, and of course they exploded. For greater 
preservation, the bottles were always buried in the 
ground ; a numlw-T wore once found in our garden 
with the fruit in high preservation which had beoa 
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buried no one knew when. Thus experience is 
sometimes the antecedent of science, for it was little 
suspected at that time that by shutting out the air 
the invisible organic worid was excluded — the cause 
of all fermentation and decay. 

I never cared for dolls, and had no one to play 
with me. I amused myself in the garden, which 
was much frequented by birds. I knew most of 
them, their flight and their habits. The swallows 
were never prevented from, building above our 
windows, and, when about to migrate, they used to 
assemble in hundreds on the roof of our house, and 
prepared for their journey by short flights. We fed 
the birds when the ground was covered with snow, 
and opened our windows at breakfast-time to let in 
the robins, who would hop on the table to pick up 
crumbs. The quantity of singing birds was very 
great, for the farmers and gardeners were less cruel 
and avaricious than they are now — though poorer. 
They allowed our pretty songsters to share in the 
bounties of providence. The shortsighted cruelty, 

• 

which is too prevalent now, brings its own punish- 
ment, for, owing to the reckless destruction of birds, 
the equilibrium of nature is disturbed, insects in- 
crease to such an extent as materially to affect every 
description of crop. This summer (1872), when I 
was at Sorrento, even the olives, grapes, and oranges 
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■were seriously injured by the caterpiJlars — a dis- 
aster which I entirely attribute to the ruthless 
havoc made among every kind of bird. 



My mother set mo in due time to learn 
cateeliiam of the Kirk of Scotland, and to attent 
the public examinations in the kirk. This was 
severe trial for me ; for, besides being timid and 
shy, I had a bad memory, and did not imdci-stand 
•one wonl of the catechism. Tlicse meetings, which 
began with prayer, were attended by all the chil- 
■dren of the town and neighbourhood, with th< 
mothers, and a great many old women, who cam< 
to be edified. They were au acute race, and coi 
quote chapter and verse of Scriptm-e aa accuratcly.1 
as the miutater himself. I rcmeml>cr he said to one, 
of them — " Peggie, what lightened the world before 
the sun was made ? " After thinking for a minute, 
she said — "'Deed, eir, tlie question is niair curious 
than edifying." 

Besides these public examinations, the minister' 
made au annual visit to each household in hia 
parisli. ^Vhen he came to ua, the servants were 
called in, and we all knelt while he said a prayer ; 
and then he examined each indi%-idual as to tl 
state of his soul and conduct He asked me if 
■could say my "Questions" — that is, the catechism > 
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the Kirk of Scotland — and asked a question at 
random to ascertain the fact. He did the eiime to 
lie servants. 

When I was between eight and nine years old, my 
fatlier came home from sea, and was shocked to find 
me such a savage. I had not yet been taught to 
write, and tdthough I amused myself reading the 
"Arabian Nights," "Robinson Crasoe," and the 
" Pilgrim's Progress," I read very badly, and with a 
strong Scotch accent ; so, besides a chapter of the 
Bible, he made me read a paper of the " Spectator " 
aloud every morning, after breakfast; the conse- 
quence of which discipline is that I have never since 
opened that book. Hume's " History of Enghind " 
waB also a real penance to me. I gladly accompanied 
my father when lie cultivated his flowers, which even 
Sjr I can say were of the best quality. The tulips 
other bulbous plants, ranunciUi, anemones, cai-- 
Butaons, as well as the annuals then known, were all 
beautiful. He used to root up and throw away 
many plants I thought very beautiful ; he said he 
did 80 because the colours of their petals were not 
sharply defined, and that they would spoil the 
seed of the others. Thus 1 leai-nt to know the 
good and the l>ad — how to lay carnations, and 
bow to distinguish between the leaf and firuit buds 
in pruning fruit trees ; this kind of knowledge 
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was of no practical use, for, aa my after-life was ' 
spent in towns, I never \iaA a gJirden, to my great 
regret. 

George the Third was so popular, that even la J 
Burntisland nosegays were placed in every window I 
on the 4th of June, his birthday ; and it occasionally I 
happened that our garden was robbed the preceding I 
night of its gayest flowers. 

My father at last said to my mother, — " This kind I 
of life will nev(T do, Mary must at least know | 
how to write and keep accounts." So at tea years 
old I was sent to a boarding-scJiool, kfpt Ity a 
Mies Primrose, at Musselburgh, where I was utterly 
wretched. The change from perfect lilieity to pcr- 
lictual restraint was in itself a great trial ; besides, 
being naturally sliy and timid, I was afraid of 
strangers, and although Miss Primrose was not 
imkind she had an habitual frown, whicli even the 
elder girls dreaded. lly future companions, who 
were idl older thim I, came muud mo like a 
swarm of bees, and asked if my father hiul a title, 
wliat was the name of our estate, if we kept 
a carriage, and other such questions, which made 
me first feel the difference of station. However, 
the girls were very kind, and often bathed my 
eyes to prevent our stern mistress from seeing 
that I was perpetually in tears. A few days after 
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my arrival, although perfectly straight and well- 
made, I was enclosed in stiff stays with a steel 
busk in front, while, alwvc my frock, Ijands drew 
my shoulders back till the shoulder-blades met. 
Then a steel rod, with a semi-t-ii-ele which went 
under the chin, was claaped to the steel busk in 
my stays. In this constrained state I, and most 
of the youngei- girls, had to prepare our lessons. 
The chief thing I had to do was to learn by heart 
a page of Johnson's dictionary, not only to spell 
the words, give their parts of speech and meaning, 
but as an exercise of memory to remember their 
order of succession. Besides I had to learu the 
first principles of writing, and the rudiments of i 
French and English gramnuir. The method of J 
teaching was extremely tedious and inefficient! 
Our religious duties were attended to in a remark- ' 
able way. Some of the girls were Presbyterians, 
others belonged to the Church of England, so Mias 
Primrose cut the matter short by taking us all to 
the kirk in the morning and to church in the 
afternoon. 

in our play-Lours we amused ourselves with 
playing at ball, marbles, and especially at " Scotch 
and English," a game which represented a raid on 
the delmtable land, or Border between Scotland and 
England, in which each party tried to rob tho 
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other of their playthings. The little ones were 
always compelled to be English, for the bigger girls 
thought it too degrading. 

Lady Hope, a relative of my mother, frequently 
invited me to spend Saturday at Pinkie. She was 
a very ladylike person, in delicate health, and with 
cold manners. Sir Archibald was stout, loud, pas- 
sionate, and devoted to hunting. I amused myself 
in the grounds, a good deal afraid of a turkey- 
cock, who was pugnacious and defiant 



CHAPTER IL 

FBEKDOM — ^RELIGIOUS EDUCATION— JSDBUBOH. 

[My mother remained at school at Musselburgh for a 
twelvemonth^ till she was eleven years old. After this 
prolonged and elaborate education, she was recalled to 
Burntisland, and the results of the process she had 
undergone are detailed in her " Becollections " with 
much droller}% 



Soon after my return home I received a note 
from a lady in the neighbourhood, inquiring for my 
mother, virho had been ill. This note greatly dis- 
tressed me, for my half-text writing was as bad as 
possible, and I could neither compose an answer nor 
spell the words. My eldest cousin. Miss Somerville, 
a grown-up young lady, then with us, got me out of 
this scrape, but I soon got myself into another, by 
vmting to my brother in Edinburgh that I had 
sent him a hank-knot (note) to buy something for 
me. The school at Musselburgh was expensive, 
and I was reproached with having cost so much 
money in vain. My mother said she would have 
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been conteutcd if I had only Icamt to write welil 
and keep accounts, which was all that a woman wail 
fxpocted to know. 

This passed over, and I was like a Vinld animati 
escaped out of a cage. I was no longer amused! 
in the gardens, but wandered about the country. 
When the tide was out I spent houra on the sands, 
looking at the star-fish and sea-urchins, or watch- 
ing the children digging for sand-eels, cockles, and 
the spouting razor-fish. I made a collection of 
shells, such as were cast ashore, some so small that 
thoy appeared like white specks in patches of black 
sand. There was a small pier on the sands for 
ahippiug limestone brought from the coal mines 
inland. I was astonished to see the surface of 
these blocks of stone covered with beautiful im- 
pressions of what seemed to lie leaves; how they 
got there I could not imagine, but I picked up 
the broken bits, and even large pieces, and brought 
them to my repository. I knew the eggs of many 
birds, and made a collection of thera. I never 
robbed a nest, but bought strings of eggs, which 
were sold by boys, besides getting sea-fowl eggs 
from sailors who had l»cen in whalers or on other 
northern voyages. It was believed by these aailors 
that there was a gigantic flat fish in the North Sea, 
. called a kraken. It was so enormous that when 
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it came to the surface, covered with tangles and 
sand, it was supposed to be an island, till, on one 
occasion, part of a ship's crew landed on it and 
found out their miatake. However, much as they 
believed in it, none of the sailors at Burntisland 
had ever seen it. The sea serpent was also 
article of our faith. 

In the rocks at the end of our garden there 
was a shingly opening, in which we used to 
batlic, and where at low tide I frequently waded 
among masses of rock covered with sea-weeds. 
With the exception of dulse and tangle I knew 
the names of none, though I was well acquainted 
with and admired many of these Ijeautiful pkuts. 
I also watched the crabs, live shells, jelly-fish, and 
various marine animals, all of which were objects 
of curiosity and amusement to me in my lonely life. 

The flora on the links and hills around was very 
bcautifiU, and I soon learnt the trivial names of all 
the plants. There was not a tree nor bush higher 
than furze in this part of the country, bnt the coast 
to ihe north-west of Burntisland was bordered by a 
tree and bn;shwood-covered bank belonging to the 
Eai-1 of Morton, which extended to Abt^nlour. I 
could not go so far alone, but had frequent oppor- 
timitiea of walking there and gathering ferns, fox- 
gloves, and primroses, which grew on the mossy 
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I Lanks of a little stream that ran into the sea. The 
I bed of this stream or bum was thickly covered 
ivith the freshwater mussel, which I knew often 
I contained pearls, but I did not like to kill the I 
I creatures to get the pearls. 

One day my fiither, who was a keen sportsman, 
I having gone to fish for red trout at the mouth of this 
L stream, found a young whale, or grampus, stranded 
I in the shallow water. Ho immediately ran back 

to the town, got boats, captured tlie whale, and 
I landed it in the harbour, where I went with the 
I rest of the crowd to sei; the miicklejijfh. 

There was always a good deal of shipbuilding 
I earriwl on in the harbour, generally coasting vessels 

or colliers. Wc, of course, weut to see them laxmched, 

■which was a pretty sight. 

When the bad weatlier began I did not kuow 
' "what to do with myself. Fortunately we had a 
small collection of books, among which I found 
I Shakespeare, and read it at every moment I could 
j spare from my domestic duties. These occupied a 
great jtart of my time ; besides, I had to sfieio 
i (sew) my sampler, working the alphabet from A 
I to 2, as well as the ten numbers, on canvas. 

My mother did not prevent me from reading, but 
Imy aunt Jauet, who came to live in Bumtisloud 
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after her father's deatb, gi'catly disapproved of my 
conduct. She waa an old maid who could he very 
agreeable and Tvitty, but she had all the prejudices 
of the time with regard to women's duties, and said 
to my mother, " I wonder you let Mary waste her 
time in reading, she never shews (sews) more than if 
she were a man." Whereupon I waa sent to the 
villnfje school to learn plain needlework. I do not 
remember how long it was after this that au old 
lady sent some very fine linen to be made into 
ahirts for her Ijrothcr, and desired that one should 
be made entirely by me. This shirt was so well 
worked that I waa relieved from attending tlie 
school, but the house linen was given into my 
charge to make and to mend. We had a large 
stock, much of it very beautiful, for the Scotch 
ladies at that time were very proud of then- napery, 
but they no longer sent it to Holland to be bleached, 
as had once been the custom. We gi-ew flax, and 
our maids spun it The coarser yam was woven in 
Burntisland, and bleached upon the links ; the finer 
waa sent to Dunfermline, where there was a manu- 
factory of table-linen. 

I was annoyed that my turn for reading was so 
much disapproved of, and thought it unjust that 
women should have been given a desire for know- 
ledge if it were wrong to acquire it. Among our 
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wks I fouud Chapoue's " Letters to Young Women," 
md resolved to follow the course of histor>' there 
jcommeuded, the more so as we had moat of the 
^orks she mentions. One, however, which my 
lousin lent me w.ia in French, and here the little I had 
amt at school was useful, for with the help of a 
Kctionarj' I made out the sense. What annoyed 
me was my memorj' not being good — I could re- 
member neither names nor dates. Years afterwards 
[ studied a " Memoria Technica," then in fashion, 
without Buocess ; yet in my youth I could play long 
J)ieces of music on the piano without the book, and 
[ never forget mathematie;d fonuuloe. In looking 
Eover one of my MSS., which I had not seen for forty 
lyears, I at once recognised the formulae for com- 
I puting the secular inequalities of the moon. 

Wo had two small globes, and my mother allowed 
I me to learn the use of them from Mr. Reed, the 

■ village schoolmaster, who came to teach me for a 
■few weeks in the winter evenings. Besides the 
lordinaiy branches, Mr- Reed taught Latin and navi- 
■ifation, but these were out of the question for me. 

■ At the village school the boys often Icanit Latin, 
tut it was thought sufficient for the girls to be able 

) rend the Bible ; very few even Icanit \^Titing. I 
jcoUect, however, that some men were ignorant of 
lok-keeping ; our baker, for instance had a wooden 
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tally, in which he made a notch for every loaf of 
bread, and of course we had the corresponding tally. 
They were called nick-sticks. 

My bedroom had a window to the south, and a 
small closet near had one to the north. At these I 
spent many hours, studying the stars by the aid of 
the celestial globe. Although I watched and ad- 
mired the magnificent displays of the Aurora, which 
frequently occmred, they seemed to be so nearly 
allied to lightning that I was somewhat afraid of 
them. At an earlier period of my life there was a 
comets which I dreaded exceedingly. 

» » » » » 

My father was Captain of the " Repulse," a fifty- 
gun ship, attached to the Northern fleet commanded 
by the Earl of Northesk. The winter was extremely 
stormy, the fleet was driven far north, and kept 
there by adverse gales, till both officers and crew 
were on short rations. They ran out of candles, 
and had to tear up their stockings for wicks, and 
dip them into the fiit of the salt meat which was 
left We were in great anxiety, for it was reported 
that some of the ships had foundered; we were, 
however, relieved by the arrival of the " Repulse ^ 
in Leith roads for repair. 

Our house on one occasion being frill, I was 
sent to sleep in a room quite detached from the 
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rest and with a diflferent staircase. There was 
a closet in this room in which my father kept 
his fowling pieces, fishing tackle, and golf clubs, 
and a long garret overhead was filled with 
presses and stores of all kinds, among, other things 
a number of large cheeses were on a board slung 
by ropes to the rafters. One night 1 had put 
out my candle and was fast asleep, when I was 
awakened by a violent crash, and then a rolling noise 
over my head. Now the room was said to be 
haunted, so that the servants would not sleep in it. 
I was desperate, for there was no belL I groped 
my way to the closet — ^lucifer matches were un- 
known in those days — 1 seized one of the golf clubs, 
which are shod with iron, and thundered on the bed- 
room door till I brought my father, followed by 
the whole household, to my aid. It was found 
that the rats had gnawed through the ropes by 
which the cheeses were suspended, so that the crash 
and rolling were accounted for, and I was scolded 
for making such an uproar. 

Children suffer much misery by being left alone in 
the dark. When I was very young I was sent to bed at 
eight or nine o'clock, and the maid who slept in the 
room went away as soon as I was in bed, leaving 
me alone in the dark till she came to bed licrself. 
All that time I was in an agony of fear of something 
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indefinite, I could not teU what The joy, the relief, 
when the maid came back, were such that I instantly 
fell asleep. Now that I am a widow and old, 
although 1 always have a night-lamp, such is the 
power of early impressions that I rejoice when 
daylight comes. 

« « « « « 

At Burntisland the sacrament was administered in 
summer because people came in crowds from the 
neighbouring parishes to attend the preachings. 
The service was long and fatiguing. A number 
of clergymen came to assist, and as the minister's 
manse could not accommodate them all, we enter- 
tained three of them, one of whom was always the 
Eev. Dr. Campbell, father of Lord Campbell. 

Thursday was a day of preparation. The morning 
service began by a psalm sung by the congregation, 
then a prayer was said by the minister, followed by 
a lecture on some chapter of the Bible, generally 
lasting an hour, after that another psalm was sung, 
followed by a prayer, a sermon which lasted seldom 
less than an hour, and the whole ended with a 
psalm, a short prayer and a benediction. Every one 
then went home to dinner and returned afterwards 
for afternoon service, which lasted more than an 
hour and a half. Friday was a day of rest, but I 
together with many young people went at this time 
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) the minister to receive a stamped piece of lead as 

\ token that we were sufficiently instructed to be 

nitted to Clu-ist's table. This ticket was given 

3 the Elder on the following Sunday. On Saturday 

there was a morning service, and on Sunday such 

_inultitude3 came to receive the sacrament that the 

levotiona continued till late in the evening. The 

lemony was very strikingly and solemnly con- 

lucted. The commuuicants sat on each aide of long 

r tables »eovercd with white linen, in imitation 

f the last supper of Christ, and the Elders handed 

; bread and wine. jVftera short eshortatiou from 

Oe of the ministers the first set retired, and were 

fDcceeded by others. When the weather was fine a 

mon, prayers, and psalm-aiugiug took place either 

in the churchyard or on a grassy bank at the Links 

for such its were waiting to communicate. On the 

Monday morning there was the same long service aa 

HD the Thursday. It was too much for me ; I always 

name home with a headache, and took a dislike to 

sermons. 

Our minister was a rigid Calvinist, His sermons 
were gloomy, and so long that he occasionally would 
startle the congregation by calling out to some cul- 
prit, " Sit up there, how daur ye sleep i' the kirk." 
' saw-milla in the neighbourhood were burnt 
[own, so the following Sunday we had a sermon on 
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hell-fire. Tlie kirk was very large and quaint ; a 
stair lerl to a gallery on each side of the pulpit, which 
was intended for the tradespeople, and each division 
was m<arked with a suitable device, and text jErom 
Scripture. On the bakers' portion a sheaf of wheat 
was painted ; a balance and weights on the grocers', 
and on the weavers', wliich was opposite to our pew, 
there was a shuttle, and below it the motto, " My 
days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle, and are 
spent without /lop joh'^ The artist was evidently 
no clerk. 

My brotlier Sam, wliiie attending the universily 
in Edinburgh, came to us on tlie Saturdays and 
returned to town on ^Monday. He of course 
went with us to the kirk on Sunday morning, 
but we let our mother attend afternoon service 
alone, as he and I were hajipy to be together, 
and we spent the time sitting on the grassy rocks 
at tlie foot of our garden, from whence we could 
see a vast extent of the Firth of Forth ^vith Edin- 
Inirgh and its picturesque hills. It was vet}' 
amusing, for we occasionally siiw three or four 
wliales spouting, and shoals of porpoises at play. 
However, we did not escape reproof, for I recollect 
the seiTant coming to tell us tliat tlie minister 
b;»d sent to inquire whether ]\Ir. and Miss Fairfax 
liad l>een taken ill, as he had not seen them at 
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-JJie kirk iu the aftcruoou. Tlic raiiiiater in quea- 
tioii was Mr. Werayss, who had married a younger 
msU'r of my mother's. 



AVliou I was about thirteen my mother took a 

auall apartment in Edinburgh for the winter, and I 

■wa-s scut to a wi-itiug school, where I soon learnt 

to write a gooil hand, and studied the common 

.rules of arithmetic. My imcle William Henry 

Charters, lately returned &^m Indiji, gave me a 

■pianoforte, and [ bad music lessons fi-om au old lady 

who lived in the top story of one of the highest houses 

iu the old town. 1 slept in the same room with 

my mother. One morning I called out, much 

alarmed, " There is lightning !" but my mother said, 

after a moment, " No ; it is fire I" and on opening 

•the wmdow abutters I found that the flakes of fire 

flying past had made tlie glass quite hot The next 

house but one was on fiits and burning fiercely, 

.and the people next door were throwing everything 

they possessed, even china and glass, out of the 

windows into the street. We dressed quickly, and 

' iny mother eeut immediately to Trotter the up- 

J-lolaterer for four men. We then put our family 

! pafiers, our silver, &e., &c., into trunks; then my 

^.niothcr said, " Now let ua brc-ikfast, it is time enough 

[•foi us to move our things when the next house takes 
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fire." Of its doing so there was every probabilitj 
because casks of turpentine aud oil were exploding 
from time to time in a carriage maniifacbor)' at tbe 
back of it. Several gentlemen of our acquaintance 
who came to assist us were surprised to find us 
breakfasting quietly as if there were nothing unusual 
going oil. In fact my mother, though a coward in. 
many things, had, like most womcu, the presence of 
mind and the courage of necessity. The fire was 
extinguished, and we had only the four men to pay 
for doing nothing, nor did we sacrifice any of our 
property like our neighlwurs wlio had completi 
lost their heads from terror. I may mentioi 
here that on one occasion when my fiither was a 
home he had been ill with a severe cold, and i 
his nightcap. While reading in the drawing-r 
one evening he called out, " I smell fire, there is i 
time to be lost," so, snatching up a candle, 
wandered from room to room followed by us all sti: 
smelling fire, when one of tlie sei-vauts said, " 0, a 
it is the tassel of your niglitcap that is on fire." 



On returning to Burntisland, I spent four o 
hours daily at the piano ; and for the sake of havi 
something to do, I taught myself Latin enoughj 
from such books ati we had, to read Ceesar's " Cu 
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mcntaries." I went that smumer ou a viait to my 
aimt at Jedburgh, and, for the first time iu my life, 
I met in my uncle, Dr. Somerville, with a friend 
who approved of my thirst for knowledge. During 
long walks with him in the early mornings, he was 
80 kind, that I had the courage to tell him that I 
had been trying to learn Latin, but I feared it wa« 
in vain ; for my brother and other boys, superior to 
me ill talent, and with every assistance, spent years 
in learning it. He assured me, on the contrajy, 
that iu ancient times many women — some of them 
of the highest rank in England — had been very 
elegant schohirs, and that he would read Virgil 
with me if I would come to his study for an 
hour or two every morning before breakfast, which 
I gladly did. 

I never was happier in my life than during the 
months I sijent at Je<lburgb.^ My aunt was a 
charming companion — witty, full of anecdote, and 
had read more than most women of her day, ea- 
pecially Shakespeare, who was her favourite author. 
jMy cousins had little turn for reading, but they 
were better educated than most girls. They were 
taught to write by Da\ad Brewster, son of the 
village schoolmaster, afterwards Sir David, who 
become one of the most distinguished pliilosophera 
and discoverers of the age, member of all the 
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scientific societies at home and abroad, and at last 
President of the University of E<Hnbui-gli. He was: 
studying in Edinburgh when I was at Jedburgh ; 
so I did not makt; his acqunintanec then ; but later 
in life he became my valued friend. I did not 
know till after his death, that, while teaching my 
cousins, he fell in love with my cousin Mui^aret. 
1 do not believe she was aware of it. She was 
aftei-wards attached to an officer iu the army ; but 
my aunt would not allow her to go to that out- 
lamlish place, Malta, where he was quartered ; so 
she lived and died unmarried. Steam has changed 
our ideas of distance since that time. 

My uncle's house — the manse- — in which I was 
bom, stands in a pretty garden, bounded by the 
fine ancient abbey, which, though j'artiiilly ruined, 
still serves as the parish Idrk. The garden proihieed 
abundance of common flowers, vegetables, and fmit 
Some of the plum and pear trees were veiy old, and 
were said to have Ijeen planted by the monks. 
Both Were excellent in quidity, and veiy productive. 
The view fi-om both garden and manse was over the 
beautiful narrow valley through wliich the Jed 
flows. The precipitous banks of red sandstxtue 
are richly clothed with vegetation, some of the ti-eea 
ancient and verj- fine, especially the magnificent o 
called the capon tree, and the lofty king 
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remnants of the fiou forests whicli at one 
I time had covered the eouutry, jVu inland scene 
I, was new to me, and I was never tired of admiring 
I the tree-crowned scaurs or precipices, where the rich 
I glow of the red sandstone harmonized so well with 
tthe autnmnal tints of the foliage. 

We oftfu bathed in the pure stream of the .fed. 
I ily aunt always went with us, and was the merriest 
[■ of the party ; wc bathed m a pool which waa 
[.deep undei- the high scaur, but sloped giadually 
I from the grassy bank on the other aide. Quiet and 
transparent as the Jed was, it one clay came down 
with irresistible fury, red with the debris of the 
' Bandstoue scaurs. There hail been a thunderstorm 
, in the hiUs up-atreain, and !ia soon as the river 
began to rise, the people came out with pitchforks 
and hooks to catch the hayricks, sheaves of com, 
drowned pigs, and other animals that earae sweeping 
My cousins and I were standing on the 
' bridge, but my aunt called us off when the water 
rose above the arches, for fear of the bridge giving 
way. We made cxi)editions every day ; sometimes 
we went nutting in the forest ; at other times we 
gathered mushrooms on the grass parks of Stewart- 
field, where there was a wooti of picturesi]ue old 
Scotch fii-s, inhabited by a colony of n^oks. I still 
. kept the Iiabit of lookiug out for binls, and luid tho 
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good fortune! to see a heron, now a rare bird in the 
valley of the Je<.l. Some of us went every day to 
a spring called the Alleriy well, about a quarter of 
a mile from the manae, and brought a large jug of 
its sparkling water for dinner. The evenings were 
cheerful ; my aunt sang Scotch songs prettily, and 
told us stories and legends about Jedbuigh, which 
had been a royal residence in the olden time. She 
had a tame white and tawny-colourcd owl, which 
we fed every night, and sometimes brought into the 
drawing-room. The Sunday evening never was 
gloomy, though properly observed. We occasionally 
drank tj?a with acquaintances, and made visits of a 
few days to the Rutherfurds of Edgerton and others ; 
but I was always glad to return to the manse. 

My uncle, Uke other ministers of the Scottishri 
Kirk, was allowed a glebe, which he farmed him- 
self. Besides horses, a cow was kept, which sup- 
plied the family with cream and butter, and the 
skimmed railk was given to the poor ; but as the 
milk became scarce, one woman was deprived, for the 
time, of her share. Soon after, the cow was takea , 
ill, and my uncle's ploughman. Will, came to hiiri \ 
and said, " Sir, gin you would give that carlino 
Tibby Jon&s her soup o' milk again, the coo would 
soon be weel eneugb." Will was by no means the 
only believer in witchcraft at that time. 
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[Mt mother's next visit was to the house of her uncle» 
VfWmm Charters, in Edinburgh. From thence she was 
enabled to partake of the advantages of a dancing-school 
of the period. 



Thet sent me to Strange's dancing school Strange 
himself was exactly like a figure on the stage ; tall 
and thin, he wore a powdered wig, with cannons at 
the ears, and a pigtaiL Ruffles at the breast and 
wrists, white waistcoat, black silk or veh*et shorts, 
white silk stockings, large silver buckles, and a pale 
blue coat completed his costume. He had a little 
fiddle on which he played, called a kit. My first 
lesson was how to walk and make a curtsey. "Young 
lady, if you visit the queen you must make thivc 
curtsies, lower and lower and lower as you approach 
her. So — o — o,'' leading me on and making me 
curtsey. " Now, if the queen were to ask you to 
eat a bit of mutton with her, what would you say ? " 
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Every Saturday aftfrnoou all the acliolurs, both 
uud girls, met to practise in the public assembly 
rooms in George's Street. It was a handsome huge 
hall with benches rising liko an amphitheatre. 
Some of the elder girls were very pretty, and 
danced well, so these pnictiHings became a lounge for 
officers from the Castle, and other young men. We 
used always to go in full evening dress. We learnt 
the minuet tie la Mur, reels and country dances. 
Our partners used to give us gingerbread and 
oranges. Dancing before so many people was quite 
an exhibition, and I was greatly mortified one day 
when i-cady to begin a minuet, by the daiiein] 
master shaking me roughly and making me hold 
out my frock properly. 

Though kind in the maiu, my uncle and his wifi 
were rather sai-castic and severe, and kept me down 
a good deal, whicli I felt keenly, Ijut said nothing, /i 
was not a favourite witli my family at that perir 
of my life, becaust* I was reserved and unexpansi" 
in consequence of the silence 1 was obliged to obae 
on the subjects which interested me. Tliree 5 
Melvilles, friends, or perhaps relatives, of 
Charters, were always held up to me jis mod 
perfection, to be imitated in everjiihing, 
wearied of heiiring thcin constantly praiscf 
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In a small society liko that of Edinburgh there 
was a good deal of aciindal and gossip ; every one's 
character and conduct were fi"eely criticised, and by 
none more than by my aunt Jiud her friends. Sho 
used to sit at a window embroidering, where she not 
only could see every one that piisaed, but with a, 
small telescope could look into the dressing-room of 
a lady of her acquaintance, and watch all she did. 
A spinster lady of good family, a cousin of om-s, 
canied her gossip so fai', that she was tiied for de- 
famation, and condemned to a month's imprisonment, 
which she actually underwent in the Tolbooth. She 
was let out just before the kiag's birthday, to cele- 
brate which, besides the guns fired at the Castle, the 
boys let off squills and erackei-s in all the streets. 
As the lady in question ^vas walking up the High 
Street, some lads in a wynd, or nan'ow street, fired a 
small camion, and one of the slugs with which it 
was loa<led hit her mouth and wounded her tongue. 
This raised a universal laugh ; aud no one enjoyed 
it more than my uncle William, who disliked this 
somewhat masculine woman. 

Whilst at my uncle's house, I attended a school 
for writing and aiithraetic, and made considerable 
progress in tlie latter, for I liked it, but I soon forgot 
it from want of practice. 

My imcle and aunt generally paid a visit to the 
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Lyella of Kiniiordy, the father and mother of my! 
friend Sir Charles Lyell, the celebrated geologist ; 
but this time they accepted an invitation from Cap- 
tain Wedderbum, and took me with thenL Captaia 
Wcdderliurn was an old bachelor, who had left the 
army and devoted himself to agriculture. Mounted 
on a very tall but quiet horHc, I aceom|>anied my 
host every mornhig when he went over his fai-m, 
which waa chiefly a gross farm. The house was 
infested with rats, and a masculine old maid, who 
was of the partj', lived in such ten-or of them, that i 
she had a light in her bedroom, and after she 
was in bed, made, her maid tuck in the white 
dimity curtains all round. One night we were 
awakened by violent screams, and on going to see 
what was tlie matter, we found Miss Cowe in the 
middle of the room, baro-footed, in her night-dress, 
screaming at the top of her voice. Insteivd of tucking 
the rats out of the bed, the maid hatl tucked one 
in, and Miss Cowe on waking beheld it sitting on 
her pUlow. 

There was great political agitation at this time. 
The corruption and tyranny of the court, nobility, 
and clergy in France were so great, that when the 
revolution broke out, a large portion of our popula- 
tion thought the French people were perfectly ; 




qtieeo, and the atrocious massacres which took placw 
in France. Yet some not only approved of the 
Involution abroad, but were ao disgusted with our 
mal-admiuistratiou at home, to wliich they attributed 
our fiiilurc in the war in HoUaud and elsewhere, 
that great dissatisfaction aud alarm prevailed 
throughout the country. The violence, on the 
other hand, of the opposite party w;i3 not to bd 
dcscrilwd, — the ver)' name of Liberal was detested. 
' Great dissensions were caused by difference of 
opinion in families ; and I heard people pre- 
Tioualy much esteemed accused from this cauaft: 
of all that was eviL My uncle AViUiam and myi 
father were as violent Tories as any. 

The Liberals were distinguished by wearing their 
hair short, and when one day I happened to say 
how becoming a crop was, and that I wished the 
men would cut off those ugly pigtails, my father 
exclaimed, "By G — , when a man cuts off his 
HUeuc, the head should go with it." i 

The unjust and exaggerated abuse of the Liberal] 
party made me a Liberal. From my earliest 
jeors my mind revolted against oppression and 
trramiy, aud I resented the injustice of the world 
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in denying all those privileges of education 
to my sex which were so lavishly bestowed on 
men. My liberal opinions, both in religion and 
politics, have remained unchanged (or, rather, have 
advanced) throughout my life, but I have never been 
a republican. I have always considered a highly- 
educated aristocracy essential, not only for govern- 
meii(, but for the refinement of a people. 

[Afcer her winter in Edinburgh, my mother returned 
to Burntisland. Strange to say, she found there, in an 
illustrated Magazine of Fashions, the introduction to the 
grci.t study of her life. 



I ^7as often invited with my mother to the tea- 
part >s given either by widows or maiden ladies who 
resided at Burntisland. A pool of commerce used 
1o 1)0 keenly contested till a late hour at these 
parties, which bored me exceedingly, but I there be- 
came acquainted with a Miss Ogilvie, much younger 
than the rest, who asked me to go and see fancy 
works she was doing, and at which she was very 
clever. I went next day, and after admiring her 
work, and being told how it was done, she showed 
me a monthly magazine with coloured plates of 
ladies dresses, charades, and puzzles. At the end 
of a page I read what appeared to me to be simply 
an arithmetical question ; but on turning the page I 
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was aiirprised to sec strange looking Hues mixed 
witi] letters, chiefly X'es and Y'h, and asked ; " Wliat 
18 that ? " " Oh," said Miss Ogilvio, " it is a kind 
of aritlimetic ; they call it Algebra ; but I can tell 
you nothing about it." And we talked about 
other things; but on going home I thought I 
would look if any of om- books <!ould tell me what 
was meant by Algebra. 

lu Robertson's " Navigation " I flattered myself 
that I had got precisely what I wanted ; but I soon 
found that I was mistaken. 1 perceivetl, however, 
that asti'onfimy did not cou.sist in star-gazing,* and 
as I ])erseverod in studying the Iwok for a time, I 
certainly got a dim view of several subjects which 
were useful to me iifterwards. Unfortunately not one 
of om- acqiiaintiiuces or relations knew auytliing of 
Hcieuee or natural history ; nor, had they done so. 
should 1 have had courage to ask any of them a 
t|ue8tion, for I should have been laughed at. I 
waa often very sad and forlorn ; not a hand held 
out to help me. 

My uncle and aunt Chartei-s took a Iiouse at Biimt- 
ialaiid for the summer, and the Miss Melville I ha%'e 
already mentioned came to pay them a visit. She 

• Miuiy iieople evidently think the acianoe of mtronomy conai-lJi 
cntinl; in obscririDtc the stars, for 1 bi^ve been frequently sakeil if I 
pamod mynighta looking throagb n telewopo.and I have axUinUlieil 
«J« caqaircn by zaying 1 did not even patHcn one. 
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painted miniatures, and from seeing her at f/ffl 
took a fancy to learn to draw, and actually wai 
time in copying prints ; but this circumatancc ( 
abled me to get elementary booka on Algebra f 
Geometry without asking questions of any one, \ 
will be explained afterwards. The rest of the s\u 
mer I spent in playing on the piano and leaj 
Greek enough to read Xenophon and part of Hq 
ilotus ; then we prepared to go to Edinburgh. 

My mother was so much afraid of the sea that a 
never would cross the FLrth except in a boat belongi 
to a certain skipper wlio had served in the Navy a 
lost a hand ; he bad a hook fastened on the stman 
to enable him to haul ropes. My brother and 1 were 1 
tired of the coimtry, and one sunny day we pep- 
suaded my mother to embark. When we came to 
the shore, the skipper said, "I wonder that the 
leddy boats to-day, for though it is calm here under 
the lee of tlie lan<l, there is a stiff breeze outside." 
We made him a sign to hold his tongue, for we 
knew this as well as he did. Our mother went 
down to the cabin and remained silent and quiet for 
a time ; Ijut when we began to rpll and be tossed 
about, she called out to the skipper, " George ! this 
is an awful storm, 1 am sure we arc in great danger. 
Mind how you steer ; remember, I trust in you ! " 
He laughed, and said, " Dinna trust in me, leddy ; 
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trust in God Almiglity." Our mnther, in perfect 
terror, called out, " Dear me ! is it come to that ?" 
We buiBt out laugliing, skipper and all. 
Noemyth, an exceedingly good landscape painter, 
:1 opened an academy for ladies in Edinburgh, a 
proof of the gradual improvement which was taking 
place in the education of the higher classes; my 
lother, very willingly allowed me to attend it. The 
was very full I was not taught to draw, but 
ked on while Nasmj-th painted ; then a picture 
given me to copy, the master correcting the 
lults. Though I spoilt canvas, I had made some 
irogress by the end of the season.* Mr. Nasmyth, 
besides being a good artist, was clever, well- 
informed, and had a gi-cat deal of conversjition. One 
ly I happened to Ix' near him while he was talking 
the Ladies Douglas about perspective. He said. 
You should study Euclid's Elements of Geometry; 
le foundation not only of perspective, but of astro- 
imy and all mechanical science." Here, in the most 
lexpccted manner, I got the information I wanted, 
I at once saw that it would help me to under- 
md some parts of Rol)ert«on's " Navigation ;" Ijut 
to going to a bookseller and asking for Euclid the 

* NkHiDjlh told a lad7 atill olire who Irak lesKms From bim in hei 
'~'\i, that the cleTCKst youiig Iwly he cvet taught waa Misa JUai; 
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diing wns impossilile ! Boaides I did uot yefc Icnov 
anything dcfiuite iibout Algebm, so no more eould 
be done at tliat time : but I never lost sight of au 
object which hud interested nie from the fii-st 

I rose early, aud played four or five hours, aa 
uBUftl, on the piano, and had k-seons from Corri, oh 
Italiaii, who taught carelessly, and did not coixect a 
lial)it I had of thumping so as tu break the 
strings; but I learned to tune a piano and mend the 
strings, a-s there was no tuner at Burntisland. After- 
wards I got over ray bad habit and played the music 
then in vogue : pieces by Pleyel, Clementi, Steibelt, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, the laat being my favourite 
to this day. I was aometimes accompanied on 
the violin by Mr. Thomson, the friend of Bums : 
more frequently by Stabilini ; but I was always too 
shy to play before people, and invariably played 
badly when obliged to do bo, which vexed me. 



Tlie prejudice against the theatre had been very 
great in Scotland, and still existed among the rigid 
Calvinists. One day, when I was fouiteen or fifteen, 
on going into the drawing-room, an old man sitting 
beside my mother rose and kissed me, saying, " I 
am one of your mother's oldest friends." It was 
Home, the atithor of the tragedy of " Douglas." 
He was obUged to resign his living in the kirk for 
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3ie scaadal of having had hie jilny n^ted In the 

lentre in Bdiiil)urg)i, aud some of liis cleiica,! fricuds 

*ere publicly nslmked for going to scl- it Our family 

was perfertly liberal in all tJieae raatttrs. The first 

time I had ever been in a theatre I went with my 

father to see "Cymbeline." I had never neglected 

Shakespeare, and when our great tragedians, Mrs. 

, Siddons and her brother, John Kemble, came for a 

ihort time to act in Edinburgh, I could think of 

l-nothing else. They were both remai'kably hand- 

laome, and, notwithstanding the Scotch prejudice, 

[ the theiiti-e was crowded every night. It was a 

1. misfortune to me that my mother never would go 

I into society during the absence of my fctiei', nor, 

I indeed, at any time, except, perhaps, to a dlxmer 

[party; but I had no difliculty in finding a cliupcnjne, 

I we knew many peojtle, I used to go to the 

iieatre iu the morning, and ask to aoe the plau ol' 

t house for the evening, that 1 might know which 

rdiea 1 could accompany to their boses. Of 

I course I paid for my place. Our finends were ao 

I kind that I saw these great orditts, as well as 

•Charles Kemble, Yuui^, and Bannister, in " Ham- 

l^et," "Macbeth," "Othello," " Coriolanufl," "The 

Gamester," &c. 

It wa« greatly to the honour of the British stage 
that all the principal lUJtOEs, men and wom^^, nrfiEe 
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of excellent moral cliaraeter, and much estecni 
Many years afterwards, when Mrs. SiJdons was i 
old woman, I drank tea with her, and heard J 
read Milton and Shakespeare. Her daughter told i 
to applaud, for she had been so much accustomedi 
it in the theatre that she could not read with spi 
without this expression of ap2>rohation. 

My mother was pleased with my muaic 
painting, and, although she did not go to 
theatre hereelf, she encouraged me to go. She \ 
quite of the old school with regard to the dutie&J 
women, and very particular about her table ; i 
although we were obliged to li\'e with rigid econom 
our food was of the best quality, well dresst 
neatly served, for she could tell the cook exact 
what was amiss when anything was badly cooket 
She thought besides that some of the comfort i 
married life depended upon the ta.ble, so I was s 
to a pastrj-cook for a short time every day, to lei 
the art of cookery. I had for companions Miss Mon-* 
creitf, daughter of Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, 
a Scotch baronet of old family. She was older than 
I, pri'tty, pleasing, and one of the belles of the 
day. We were amused at the time, and afterwards 
made jellies and ci-eams for little supper parties, 
then in fashion, though, as far as economy went, we 
might aa well have bought them. 
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On returning to Burntisland, 1 played on the 
piano as diligently as ever, and painted several 
hours every day. At this time, however, a Mr. 
Craw came to live with us as tutor to my youngeat 
brother, Heniy. He lijid been educated for the 
kirk, was a fair Greek and Latin scholar, but, 
unfortunately for me, was no mathematician. He 
was a simple, good-natured kind of man, and I 
ventured to ask him about algebra and geometry, 
and begged him, the first time he went to Edin- 
burgh, to buy me something elementary on these 
BubjectB,8ohe soon brought me "Euclid" and Bouny- 
castle's "Algebra," which were the books u.5ed in the 
schools at that time. Now I had got what I so 
long and earnestly desired. I asked Mr. Craw to 
hear me demonstrate a few problems in the first 
book of " Euclid," and then I continued the study 
lone with courage and assiduit)', knowing I was on 
right road. Before I began to read algebra I 
found it necessary to study arithmetic again, having 
forgotten much of it. I never was expert at 
addition, for, in summing up a long column of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, in the family account 
book, it sseldom came out twice the same way. In 
after life I, of course, used logarithms for the higher 
branches of science, 

I had to take part in the household afifairs, and to 
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make and mend my own clothes, I roBc i 
played on the piano, an<l painted during the 1 
I eould spare in the daylight hours, but I eat 1 
very late reading Euclid. The servants, howevi 
told my mother "It was no wonder the stock | 
candles was soon exhausted, foF Miss JIary sat t 
reading till a very late hour;" whereupon an c 
was given to take away my candle as soon as I t 
in bed. I had, however, already gone through 1 
first six books of Euclid, and now I was thrc 
on my memoiy, whii-h I exercised by beginning i 
the first book, anrl demonstrating in my mind I 
certain number of problcras every night, till I ( 
nearly go througli the whole. My father came hoiB 
for a sliort time, and, somehow or other, finding a 
what I was about, said to my mother, " Peg, i 
must put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary 3 
a Btrait jacket one of these days. Thera was ] 
who went raving mad about the longitude 1" 



In our younger days my brother 8am and I ke] 
various festivals : we burnt nuts, ducked for appla 
and observed many other of the ceremonies i 
Halloween, so well described by Burns, and 
always sat up to hail the new year on New YeoiV 
Eve. ^Vhen in Edinburgh we sometimes disgi 
ourselves an " {:;uisarts," and went about with a basket" 
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fcfiill of Christmas eakos called buns and shortbread, 
land a flagon of " hct-pint" or poasct, to wiah our 
I fiiL'ud« !i " Happy New Year." At Christmas time a 
Beet of men, called the ChmCmas Wakes, walked 
Balowly tlirough the streeta during the midnight 
Pliours, playing our sweet Scotch airs on flageolets. 
1 1 remember the sound from a distance fell gently 
I On my sleeping ear, swelled softly, and died away 
I in distance again, a passing breeze of sweet soimd. 
I It was very pleasing ; some thought it too sad. 

My grandfather was intimate with the Boswells 

^of Balmuto, a bleak place a few miles to the north 

of Burntisland. Lord Balmuto, a Scotch judge, 

who was then proprietor, bad been a dancing com- 

j-aniun of my mother's, and had a sou and two 

I daughters, the eldest a nice girl of my age, with whom 

I I was intimate, ao I gladly accepted an invitation to 
I fisit them at Balmuto. Lord Bulnmtu was a large 
I coarse-looking man, with black hair and beetling 
I eyebrows. Though not ^^,llga^, he was passionate, 
I- and had a boisterous maimer. My mother and her 
I eistera gave him the nickname of the " black bull of 
1 Norr'away," in allusion to the northern position of 
■ Balmuto. Mrs. Boswell was gentle and laxly-like. 
iThe son had a turn for chemistry, nnd his father took 
J tne to sec what they called the Laboratory. What 
Lfi laborator}' might be I knew not, a« I hod never 
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heard the word before, Imt somehow I did not like t 
look of tlie curiously-shaped glass tilings and otJ 
apparatus, so when the son put a substance on 1 
table, and took a hammer. Lis father 8a)Tng, " N(R! 
you wUl hear a fine report," I ran out of the rot 
saying, "I don't Uke reports." Sure enough there \i 
a verj" loud report, followed by a \'iolent crash, . 
on going into the room again, we found that the a 
had been knocked down, the father was trembli] 
from head to foot, and the appai'atus had 
smashed to pieces. They had had a narrow escap 
Miss Bosweil led a didl life, often passing 
winter with her mother in that solitary pla 
Balmuto ; and when in Edinburgh, she was mud 
kept down by her father, and associated little win 
people of her own age and station. The com 
quence was that she eloped with her diviwint^ 
master, to the inexpressible rage and mortification 
of her father, who had all the Scotch pride of famila 
and pure blood. 

This year we remained longer in the countt 
than usual, and I went to spend Christmas witi 
the Oswalds of Dunnikeir. The family eonsis 
of a son, a colonel in the army, and 
daughters, the youngest about my age, a 
horsewoman. She had talent, became 
Greek and Latin scholar, and was afterwards 
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mamed to the Earl of Elgin. More tlian seventy 
years after tliis I had a visit from the Dean of 
Westminster aud Lady Augusta Stanley, her 
■daughter ; a very charming poi-son, who told me 
■about her family, of which I had heard notliing 
|Ar years. I was very happy to aec the Dean, one 
I of the moat liberal and distinguishetl members of 
Ithe Church of England, and eon of my old friend 
I the late Bishop of Norwich. 

When I returned to Edinburgh Mr. Naeuiyth 
was much pleased with the progress I had mado in 
painting, for, besides having copied several land- 
scapes he had lent me, I had taken the 'outline 
of a print and coloured it from a storm I saw at 
the end of our garden. This picture I still possess. 
Dr. Blair, minister of the High Kirk of Edin- 
burgh, the well-known author and professor of 
Khetoric and Belles Lettres in the University, an 
intimate friend of my grandfather's, had heiird of 
my tui-n fur painting, and asked my mother to let 
him see some of my pictures. A few of the beat 
'ere sent to him, and were returned after a few 

lys accompanied by a long letter from the uld 
gentleman, pointing out what he admired most in 
each picture. I was delighted with tlie letter, and 

it a little vain of the praise. 
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letter from dr. blaie to mary fairfax. 

My dear Miss Faikfax, 

This comes to retirni you a thousand tliai 
for the pleasure and entertainment I have bad fi'om yovB 
landscape paintings. I had them placed in the best 
light I could contrive in my drawing-room, and enter- 
tained myself a good while every day looking at them 
aud admiring their beauties, which always gi-ew upon me. 
I intend to return them to you to-morrow, or mther on 
the beginning of next week ; and as they were taken 
particular care of, I hope they shall not appear to have 
suffered any injury. 

I have exhibited them to several people, some of 
whom were excellent judges, whom I brought on purpose 
to ^-iew tJiem — Lady Miller, tLe Solicitor aud Jlrs. Blair, 
his lady. Dr. Hill, Miss Anne Ker of Nisbet, and a 
variety of ladies. All joined in praising them highly. 
The penserosa figure caught the highest admiration of 
any, from the gracefulness of the figure and attitude, and 
the boldness and propriety of the scenery. The two 
morning and evening views — one of Loclmess, and the 
other of Elcho Castle — which make fine companions, and 
which I always placed together, were also highly admired. 
Each of them had their difi'erent partizans, end I myself 
was for a good while undetermined which of them to 
pri!fer. At last, I found the phicidity of tlie scene in 
Klchu Castle, with the cottages among the trees, dwelt 
most on my imagination, though the gaiety and brightness 
of the morning sky in the other has also exquisite beauty. 
On the whole, I am persuaded that your taste and powers 
of execution in that art are uncommonly great, and that 
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f yon go on you must excel highly, and niay go what 
\ yon please. Landscape palatiag bos been always 
I great favourite with me ; and you have really con- 
faibuted much to my entertainment. As I thought yon 
night wish to know my sentiments, after your paintings 
kad been a little oonsidered, I was led to write you these 
ines (in which I assm'e you there is nothing flattering), 
efore sending back your pieces to you. With best 
wmpliments to Lady Fairfax, believe me, 

lur obliged and most obedient Servant, 

Hugh Blatb. 

QtUiiE, Wth Ayril (lir-jbablj) 1706. 

A day or two after this a Mrs. Ramsay, a rich 

•oud widow, a relation of my mother's, came with 

fcer daughter, who was an heirean, to pay us a 

■tnutuiug visit. Looking round the room she asked 

Iwho had painted the pictures hung up on the 

l^allft. My mother, who wa« rather proud of them, 

mmid they were painted by me. " i am glad," said 

Kjftrs. Ramsay, " tlint Miss Fairfax has any kind of 

Itelent that may enable her to win her bread, for 

yone knows she will not have a sixpence." 

lit was a very severe hit, because it was true. Had 

Bit been my lot to win my bread by painting, I fear 

■I should have fared batUy, but I never should have 

■ been ashamed of it ; on the contrarj', I should have 

fttKen very proud had I been successful. I must 

lay the idea of makitig mouey hod never entered 
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my head in any of my pursuits, but I was in- 
tensely ambitious to excel in something, for I felt 
in my own breast that women were capable of 
taking a higher place in creation than that as- 
signed to them in my early days, which was 
very low. 

Not long after Mrs. Kamsay's visit to my mother, 
Miss Eamsay went to visit the Dons, at Newton 
Don, a pretty place near Kelso. Miss Ramsay and 
the three Miss Dons were returning from a long 
walk ; they had reached the park of Newton Don, 
when they heard the dinner bell ring, and fearing to 
be too late for dinner, instead of going round, they 
attempted to cross a brook which runs through the 
park. One of the Miss Dons stumbled on the 
stepping-stones and fell into the water. Her two 
sisters and Miss Ramsay, trying to save her, fell 
in one after another. The three Miss Dons were 
drowned, but Miss Ramsay, who wore a stiff worsted 
petticoat, was buoyed up by it and carried down 
stream, where she caught by the branch of a tree 
and was saved. She never recovered the shock of 
the dreadful scene. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EDINBURGH SUPPER PARTIES — TOUR IN THE HIGHLANDS — MUTINY IK 

THE FLEET— BATTLE OF CAMPKRDOWN. yT 

[By this time my mother was grown up, and extremely 
pretty. All those who knew her speak of her rare and 
delicate beauty, both of face and figure. They called 
her the " Rose of Jedwood." She kept her beauty to 
the last day of her life, and was a beautiful old woman, 
as she had been a lovely young one. She used to 
say, laugliing, that " it was very hard no one ever thought 
of painting her portrait so long as she was young and 
pretty." After she became celebrated, various like- 
nesses were taken of her, by far the best of which 
are a beautiful bust, modelled at Rome in 1844 by Mr. 
Lawrence Macdonald, and a crayon drawing by Mr. 
James Swinton, done in London in 1848. My mother 
always looked considerably younger than her age ; even 
at ninety, she looked younger than some who were 
her juniors by several years. This was owing, no doubt, 
principally to her being small and delicate in face and 
figure, but also, I think, to the extreme youthfulness 
and freshness of both her heart and mind, neither of 
which ever grew old. It certainly was not due to a 
youthful style of dress, for she had perfect taste in such 
matters, as well as in other things; and although uo 
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one spent leas thonglit or money on it than she, iiiy 
mother was at all times both neatly and becomingly 
dressed. She never iv-as careless ; and her room, her 
papers, and all that belonged to her were invariably in 
the most beautifnl order. My mother's recollections of 
this period of her life are as follows: — 



At that time Edinburgh was really the capital of 
Scotland ; most of the Scotch families of distinction 
spent the winter there; and we had numerous 
ae<![uaiiitanees who invited me to whatever gaiety 
was going on. As my mother refused to go into 
society when my father was at sea, I had to find a 
chaperon ; hut I never was at a loss, for we were 
somehow related to the Erskine family, and the 
Countess of Buehan, an amiable old lady, was always 
ready to take charge of me. 

It was under Lady Buehan's care that I made 
my first appearance at a ball, and my first dancing 
jiartner waji the late Earl of Minto, tlien Mr. Gilbert 
Elhot, with whom I was always on very friendly 
terms, as well as witlf his family. Many other 
ladies were wiUing to take charge of me, hut a 
chapwon was only required for the theatre, and con- 
certs, and for halls in the public assembly rooms ; at 
private balk the lady of the house was thought suffi- 
cient. Still, although I was sure to know everybody 
in the room, or nearly so, 1 liked to liave some one 
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|irith whom to enter and to eit beside. Few ladies 
Kept carriages, but went in 8odan chairs, of which 
jthere were stands in the principal atreets. Ladies 
■ ■were generally atteuded by a man-servant, but I 
I went alone, as our household cousiated of two maid- 
laerrants only. My mother knew, however, that 

I the Higlilauders who carried me could be trusted. 

I I was fond of dancing, and never without partners, 
l-«lid often came home in bright daylight. The 
I dances were re&ls, country dances, and sometimes 
1 6ir Boger de Coverley. 

I [At this period, althotigli busily engaged in etudyiug 

I pHinting at Nasmyth's academy, practising the piano five 

t ttonrs a day, and pursuing her more serious studies 

r zealously, my mother went a good deal into society, for 

iCdinburgh was a gay, sociable place, and many people 

who recollect her at that time, iind some who were her 

dancing partners, have told nie she was much atbnired. 

and a great fiivourite. They said she had a graceful 

figure, below Uie middle size, a small head, well set on 

Jier shoidders, a beautiful contplexJoQ, bright, intelligent 

L £jreB, and a profusion of soft brown hair. Besides the 

\ various occupations I have mentioned, she made all her 

r own dresses, even for balls. These, however, unlike the 

elabomte productions of our day, were simply of fine 

India muslin, with a little Flanders kce. She s«ys of 

Jteriife in Edinburgh : — 
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Girl8 had perfect liberty at that time in 
burgli ; we walked together in Princes Street, 
fashionable promenade, and were joined by i 
dancing partners. We occasionally gave lifts 
supper parties, and presented these young meail 
om" parents as they came in. At these meeti 
we played at games, danced reels, or had a lit^ 
music — never cards. After supper there were toM 
sentiments, and songs. There were always one i 
two hot dishes, and a variety of sweet things ) 
fruit. Though I was much more at ease in sociej 
now, I was always terribly put out when asked I 
a toast or a sentiment. Like other girls, I did not d 
like a little quiet flirtation ; but I never could b 
aeross a table, or take a leading part in conversatad 
This diffidence wa.^ probably owing to the seclud( 
life I led in my early youth. At this time I gla< 
tijok part in any gaiety that was going on, and % 
the day after a ball in idleness and gossiping with x 
friends ; but these were rare occasions, for the 1 
were not numerous, and I never lost sight of t 
main object of my life, which was to prosecute i 
studies. So I painted at Naam3^h'8, played 
usual number of hours on the piano, worked 
conversed with my mother in the evening ; and . 
we kept early hours, I rose at day-break, and j 
dressing, I wrapped myself in a blanket frora i 
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ron account of the exceasive cold — having no 
I fire at that hour — and read algebra or the classics 
breakfast time. I had, and still have, deter- 
mined perseverance, but I soon found that it was 
in vain to occupy my mind beyond a certain time. 
L I grew tired and did more harm than good ; bo, if I 
Imet with a difficult point, for example, in algebra, 
' instead of poring over it till I was bewildered, I left 
it, took my work or some amusing book, and resumed 
it when my mind was fresh. Poetry was my great 
■resource on these occasions, but at a later period 
\\ read novels, the "Old English Baron," the 
" Mysteries of Udolpho," the " Romance of the 
I Forest," &e. I was verj' fond of ghost and witch 
[ stories, both of which were believed in by most of 
the common people and many of the bett«r educated. 
I I heard an old naval officer say that he never opened 
fciis eyes after he was in bed. I asked him why ? 
ind he replied, " For fear I should see something I" 
Now I did not actually believe in either ghosts or 
Mtches, but yet, when alone in the dead of the 
R-night, I have been seized with a dread of, I know 
J not what. Few people will now nnderstand me if I 
tiay I was eerit, a Scotch expression for supersti- 
Lous awe. I have been struck, on reading the life 
: the late Sir Da^id Brewster, with the influence 
! superstitions of the age and country had on 
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both learned and unlearned. Sir David wasoncrfl 
the greatest philGsophcrs of the day. He was only 4 
year younger than I ; we were both bom in Jet 
burgh, and both were influenced by the supi 
tions of our age and country in a aiiuilar maimea 
for he confessed that, although he did not 1 
in ghosts, he was eerie when sitting up to a I 
hour in a lone house that was haunted. Tim i 
totally different thing &om believing in 
rapping, which I scorn. 

We returned as usual to Burntisknd, in spria 
and my father, who was at home, took my moth 
and me a tour in the Highlands. I was a f 
admii'cr of Ossian's poems, and viewed the grand a 
beautiful scenery with awe ; and my father, ' 
wafl of a romantic disposition, smiled at my t 
tim&iastic admiration of the eagles aa they e 
above the mountains. These noble birds are net 
extirpated ; and, indeed, the feathered tribes, wIb 
were more varied and uumerous in Britain than I 
any part of Europe, will soon disappear. Tlu 
will certaiidy be avenged by the insccta. 

On coming home from the journey I waa quia 
broken-hearted to find my beautiful goldfinch, wh; 
used to draw its water ao prettily with an ivory c 
and little chain, dead in its cage. The odioa 
wretches of servants, to whose care I trusted it, 1 
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lac ^ie bf hunger. My heart is deeply pained as 
1 1 write this, seventy years afterwards. 
I • • • « • 

■ la FifesUire, as elsewhere, political opinioiiB 
lsepartit«d friemls aud disturbed the peace of 
Ifemilies;' discussions ou political questions were 
I violent and dangerous on account of the hard- 
I drinking then so prevalent At this time the 
I oppression and cruelty committed in Great Britain 
I Were almost beyond endurance. Men and women 
Rwere executed for what at the present day would 
■Anly have been held to deserve a few weeks' 
or raontlis' imprisonment* Every liberal opinion 
was crushed, men were entrapped into the army 

thy promises which were never kept, and press- 
gangs tore merchant seamen from tlicir femilies,. 
and forced them to serve in tJie navy, where 
they were miserably provided for. The severity 
of discipline in Iwtli aerv-iees amounted to tor- 
ture. Such was the treatment of the brave men 
on whom the safety of the nation depended ! They 
could bear it no longer ; a mutiny broke out in the 
fleet which had been cruising off the Texel to watch 
the movements of a powerful Duteh aquadrun. TJic 

* The Ikto Jmtloe Coltman told us. when he uul Lady ColUaui 
oame to see m; f athei and moQier at Siena, that he rtooUeoted wheo h s 
flrat went the circuit seeing more thnn twenty people hanged at onoe *A 
^^^ York, chi«9y [at botbe-«tetiJiDK and such offuioeii.-~EDrrOK. 
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men rose against their officers, took the command, 
and ship after ship returned to England, leaving 
only a frigate and the "Venerable," commanded by 
Admiral Duncan, with my fiither as his flag-captain. 
To deceive the Dutch, they continued to make 
signals, as if the rest of the fleet were in the ofling, till 
they could return to England ; when, without delay, 
Admiral Duncan and my father went alone on board 
each ship, oixlered the men to arrest the ringleaders, 
which was done, and the fleet immediately returned 
to its station off the Tesel. At last, on the morning 
of the 11th October, 1797, the Dutch fleet came out 
in great force, and formed in line of battle ; that ia, 
with their broadsides towards our ships, Then 
Admiral Duncan said to my father, " Fairfax, what 
shall we do V — " Break their line, sir, and liraw up 
on the other side, where they will not be so well 
prepared." — "Do it, then, Faii-fax." So rayfatlicr 
signalled accordingly. The circumstances of the 
battle, which was nobly fought on both sides, ai'c 
historical. Nine ships of the line and two frigates 
were taken, and my father was sent home to an- 
nounce the victory to the Admiralty. The rejoicing 
was excessive ; everj- town and village was illumi- 
nated ; and the Administration, relieved from the 
fear of a revolution, continued more confidently its 
opjircssivc measures. 
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made a Baron, and aftei-warda Earl of Camperdown ; 
and, by an uuanimoua vote of the House of Com- 
mons, he received a pension or a sum of money, I 
forget which ; my father was knighted, and made 
Colonel of Marines. Earl Spencer was First I^ord 
of the Admiralty at the time, and Lady Spencer 
said to my father, " You ask for the promotion of 
your officers, but you never have asked a reward 
for youraelf." He replied, " I leave tliat to ray 
country." But hia country did nothing for him ; 
and at hia death my mother had nothing to Kvc 
upon but the usual pension of an Admiral's widow, 
of aeveuty-five pounds a^-year. Our friends, espe- 
cially Robert Ferguson, junior, of Raitb, made 
various attempts to obtain an addition to it ; but 
it was too late : Camperdown was forgotten, 

I remember one morning going to Lord Camper- 
down's house in Edinburgli with ray mother, to see 
a very large painting, representing the quarter-deck 
of the " Venerable," Admiral Duncan, as krge as 
life, standing upright, and the Dutch Admiral, De 
Winter, presenting bis sword to my father. Another 
' representation of the same scene may be seen 
among the numerous pictures of naval battles which 
decorate the walls of the great hall at Greenwich 
HofipitaL Many years afterwards I was surprised to 
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1 engraving of this very picture in the public 
library at Milan. I did not know that one existed. 
At a great entertainment given to Lord Duncan 
by tiie East India Company, then iu great power, 
tjie President asked my father, who sat at his left 
imiid, if he had any relation in India ? He replied, 
" My eldest eon ia in the Company's military service," 
■' Then," said the President, " he shall be a Writer, 
tlie highest appointment in my power to bestow." 
I cannot tell how thankful we were ; for, instead of 
a separation of almost a lifetime, it gave hopes that 
my brother might make a sufficient fortune iu a 
few years to enable him to come home. There was 
a great review of the troops at Calcutta, under a 
burning sun; my brother returned to the barracks, 
sun-struck, where he found his appointment, and 
died that evening, at tlie age of twenty-one. ■ 



[My mother has often tuld us of lior hetirt^bpoken 
portiug with this brother on hie going to Imiia. It wns 
then ahnost for a lifetune, and he was Iier favoui'Lte 
brother, and Uie companion of her childhood. He must 
have been wonflerfuliy handsome, judging from a beauti- 
frdiy-paintfd miniature which we have of hun. 



Public events became more and more exciting 
oveiy day, and difficulties occurred at home. There 
been bad harvests, and there was » great 
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scarcity of bread ; the people were much distreaseil, 
and the manufacturing towns in Enghmd were 
idmost in a state of revolution ; but the fear of 
invasion kept them quiet. I gloried in the brilliant 
aoccess of our arms by laud and by sea; and 
although I should have been glad if the people 
hod resisted oppression at home, when we were 
threati?ned with invasion, I would have died to 
prevent a Frenchman from landing on our coast. 
No one can imagine the intense excitement which 
pervaded all ranks at that time. Every one was 
armed, and, uotwithstaudiug the alarm, we could 
not but laugh at the awkward, and often ridiculous, 
figmres of our old acquaintances, n'hen at drill in 
uniform. At that time I went to visit my relations 
at Jedburgh. Soon after my arrival, we were 
awakened in the middle of the night by the 
Yeomanry entering the town at full gallop. 
The beacons were burning on the top of the 
Cheviots and other hills, as a signal that the French 
had landed. lp\Tien day came, every preparation 
was made ; but it was a false alarm. 

The rapid succession of victories by sea and land 
was intensely exciting. We always illuminated our 
house, and went to the roeky bank in our southern 
garden to see the illumination of Edinburgh, Lcith, 
and the shipping in the Eoads, which was iuex- 
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pressibly beautiful, though there vras no gas in 
those times. It often happened that balls were 
given by the officers of the ships of war that came 
occasionally to Leith Roads, and I was always 
invited, but never allowed to go ; for my mother 
thought it foolish to run the risk of crossing the 
Firth, a distance of seven miles, at a late hour, in 
a small open Iwat and returning in the morning, as 
the weather was always uncertain, and the sea often 
rough from tide and wind. On one occasion, my 
father was at home, and, though it was blowing 
hard, I thought he would not object to accepting 
the invitation ; but he said, " Were it a matter of 
duty, you should go, even at the ri^k of your life, , 
but for a ball, certainly not" 

We M'ere as poor as ever, even more bo ; for miR 
father was led into unavoidable expenses in London;! 
so, after all the excitement, we returned to ooM 
more than usually economical life. No events wortiil 
mentioning happened for a long time, I continuet 
my diversified pureuita as usual ; had they bea 
more concentrated, it would have been better ; bul 
there was no choice ; for I had not the means offl 
pursuing any one as far as I eoukl ^^-isb, nor had Ifl 
any friend to whom I could apply for direction \ 
mformation. I was often deeply deprea 
Bpending eo much time to so little purpose. 



CHAPTER V. 

VIBST MARRIAGE (1804)— WIDOWHOOD— STUIHE«— SECOND MARRIAfiE. 

[Mr. Samuel Greig was a distant relation of tlio 
Charters family. His father, an officer in tlie Britisli 
navy, had been sent by our government, at the requc>t 
of the Empress Catharine, to organize the Russian navy. 
Mr. Greig came to the Fiith of Forth on board a Russian 
frigate, and was received by tlie Fairfaxes at Burntisland 
irith Scotch hospitality, as a cousin. He eventually mar- 
ried my mother ; not, however, until he had obtained the 
Bossian consulship, and settled pennanently in London, 
for Russia was tlieu governed in the most arbitrary an<l 
tyraimical manner, and was neither a safe nor a desirable 
residence, and my grandfather only gave his consent to 
the marriage on this condition. My mother says : — 

My cousin, Samuel Greig, commissioner of the 
Russian na\'y, and Russian consul for Britain, came 
to pay us a visit, and ultimately became my liu:*- 
band. Fortune I had none, and my mother could 
only afford to give me a very moderate trousseau , 
consisting chiefly of fine personal and household 
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linen. When I was going away she gave me 
twenty pounds to buy a shawl or something warm 
for the following winter. L knew that the Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Painting, Sir Arthur Shee, 
had painted a portrait of my father immediately 
after the battle of Camperdown, and I went to see 
it. The likeness pleased me, — the price was twenty 
jjounds ; so iuetead of a warm shawl I bought my 
father's picture, which I have since given to my 
nephew, Sir William George Fairfax. My Imsbaiid'a 
brother, Sir Alexis Greig, who commanded the 
Russian naval force in the Black Sea for more than 
twenty years, came to London about this time, and 
gave me some furs, which were very welcome. Long 
after this, I applied to Sir Alexis, at the request 
of Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and tlu-ough his interest an order 
issued by, the Russian Government for aimulta 
oliservations to be made of the tides on ew 
sea-coast of the empire. 

LETTER FEflM DE. WHEWELL TO MRS. SOMEEVILLB. 

UNtvusmr Club, /on. 9, ISM^ 
My dear Mrs. Somerville, 

I enclose a memorandum respp<^tiiig tide 
obserrations, to which subject I am desiruiiii uf drawing 
the attention of the KuBsiiui Government. Nobody 
knowa better than yoD do how much remains to be done 
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the tides, and what important results any J 
advance Id that subject would have. I hope, througlt 1 
joar Russian frienda, you may have the means of I 
hringling this meraorandum to the notice of the admims- i 
tnition of their nav}', so as to lend to some steps being I 
taken, in the way of directing observations to be I 
mftde. The Russian Government hns shown so much I 
JBeol in promoting science, that I hope it will not b« 1 
difficult to engage them in a kind of research so easy, i 
50 useful practically, and so interesting in its theoretical ' 
bearing. 

Believe me, deal' Mrs. Somerville, 
Very faithfully yours, 

W. WllEWEU.. 



MyhusbanJ had taken me to his biicliclor's house I 
iu London, which was exceedingly smiiU and ill J 
ventilated. I had a key of the neighboimng square^ | 
where 1 used to walk. I was alone the whole of the | 
day, 80 I continued my mathematical and other | 
pursuits, hut under great disadvantages; for although 
my husband did not jirevent me from studying, I 
met with no symiiathy whatever from him, as he 
had a very low opinion of the capacity of my sex, 
Uld had neither knowledge of nor interest in science I 
of ftuy kinth I ti»ok lessons in French, and learnt \ 
to speak it so as to be understood. I had no ear- 1 
liage, so went to the nearest church ; but, accus- J 
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tomed to our Scotch Kirk, I never could svrapatliiso 
with the coldness and formality of the service of the 
Church of England. However, I thought it my 
duty to go to church and join where I could in 
prayer with the congregation. 

There was no Italian Opera in Edinburgh ; the 
first time I went to one was in London as chapei 
to Countess Catharine Woronzow, afterwai-ds Coi 
teas of Pemhroke, who was godmother to my eld( 
son. I sometimes spent the evening with her, and 
occasioually dined at the embassy; but went nowhere 
else till we became acquainted with the family of 
Mr. Thomson Bonar, a rich Kusaian merchant, wIid 
lived in great luxury at a beautiful villa at Chisel- 
huTBt, in the neighbourhood of London, which has 
since become the refuge of the ex- Emperor Napoleon 
the Third and the Empress Eug^uie. The family 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, — ^kind, excellent 
people, — with two sons and a daughter, all grown 
up. We were invited from time to time to spend 
ten days or a fortniglit with them, which I enjoyed 
exceedingly, I liad been at a riding school in 
Edinburgh, and rode tolerably, but had little pnie- 
tice, as we could not afford to keep horses. On our 
first visit, Mrs. Bonar asked me if I would ride with 
her, as there was a good lady's horse to spare, but t 
declined. Next day I saiil, " T should like to ride 
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f "with you." " ^\Tiy did you not go out with me 
[ yesterday ? " she asked. " Because I liad heai'd so 
[much of English ladies' riding, that I thought you 
livould clear all the hedges and ditches, and that I 
I'fihould be left behind lying on the ground." I spent 
f many pleasant days with these dear good people ; 
1 and no words can express the horror I felt when we 
I heard that they had been barbarously murdered in 
their bedroom. The eldest sou and daughter had 
[ been at a ball somewhere near, and on coming home 
I they found that one of the men-servants had dashed 
I out the brains of both their parents with a poker. 
I The motive remains a mysteiy to this day, for it was 
I not roblieiv. 



[Aft«r three years of married hfe, my trfother returned 
I to her father's house in Bumtialana, a widow, witli two 
little boys. The youngest died in childhood. The eldest 
. was Woronzow Greig, barrister-at-law, lute Clerk of 
I the Peace for Surrey. He died sud<lenly in 1865, ot 
I the nnspeaknble sorrow of his family, and the regret of 
I nil who knew hint. 



I was much out of health after my husband's 
I death, and chiefly occupied with my children, 
iMpecially with the one I was nursing ; but as 
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I did not go into society, I rose early, and, 
having plenty of time, I resumed my mathe- 
matical studies. By this time I had studi 
plane and spherical trigonometry, conic Bcctions, i 
Fergusson's "Astronomy." I think it was imme-' 
diately after my return to Scotland tliat I attempted 
To read Newton's " Principia," 1 found it extremely 
difficult,, and certainly did not understand it till 
I returned to it some time after, when I studied 
that wonderful work with great assiduity, and wrote 
numerous notes and oKservations on it I obtamed 
ft loan of what I beheve was called the Jesuit's 
edition, which helped ma At this period mathe- 
matical science was at a low ebb in Britain; reverence 
lor Newton had prevented men from adopting the 
"Calculus," which had enabled foreign mathema- 
ticians to carry astronomical and mechanical science 
to the liighest perfection. Professors Ivory and 
de Morgan afterwards adopted the "Calculus"; but 
.several years elapsed before Mr. Herschcl and Mr. 
Babbagc were joint-editors with Professor Peacock 
iu publishing an abridged translation of La Croix's 
"Treatise on the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus." I became acquainted with Mr. Wallace, 
who was, if 1 am not mistaken, mathematical 
teacher of the Military College at Marlow, and 
editor of a mathematical journal published there. 
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\ had solved some of the problems contained iu 

; and scut them to him, whi(;h led to a corres- 

udence, aa Mr. Wallace sent me hia own sohitiona 

in letum. Mine were sometimes right and sume- 

timcB wrong, and it occasionally happened that we 

Ived the same problem by diflejent methods. At 

1 1 succeeded in solving a prize problem ! It waa 

ft diophantine problem, and I was awarded a silver 

dal cast on purpose with my name, which pleased 

e exceedingly. 

Mr. Wallace was elected Professor of Mathematics 

1 the University of Edinburgh, and was very kind 

I me. Wlieii 1 told him that I earnestly desired 

3 go through a regular course of mathematical and 

wnomieul science, even including the highest 

■branches, he gave me a list of the requisite books, 

[■which were in French, and consisted of Francceur's 

* Mathematics," and his " Elements of Me- 

lica," La Croix's " Algebra," and his large work 

1 the "Differential and Integral Calculus," together 

ffitb his work on " Finite Differences and Series,'' 

Blot's "Analytical Geometry and Astronomy," 

iPoisBon's " Treatise on Mechanics," La Grange's 

[•Theory of Analytical Functions," Euler's "Algebra," 

jEuler'a " Isoperimctrical Proljlems" (in Latin), Clair- 

wulc's " Figure of the Earth," Monge's " Application 

\ Analysis to Geometry," Cidlet's "Logarithms," 
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La Place's "M^canique CiSleste," and his "Ana- 
Ij-tical Theory of Probabilities," ikc, Ac, &c.* 

I was thirty-three years of age when I bought this 
excellent little library. I could hardly believe that I 
[wsscssed sach a treasure when I looked back on the 
day that I first saw the mysterious word " Algebra," 
and the long course of years in which I had perse- 
vered almost witliout hope. It taught me never to 
despair. I had now the means, and pursued my 
studies with increased assiduity ; concealment was 
no longer possible, nor was it attempted. I was 
considered eccentric and foolish, and my conduct 
was highly disapproved of by many, especially by 
some members of my own iamily, as will be seen 
hereafter. They exjiectcd me to entertain and keep 
a gay house for them, and in that they were disap- 
[winted. As I was quite independent, I did not 
care for their criticism. A great part of the day I 
was occupied ■with my children ; in the evening 1 
worked, played piquet with my father, or played 
the piano, sometimes wth violin accompaniment. 



This was the most brilliant period of the Edin-^ 
burgh Review ; it was planned and conducted with' 
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coii5uratnatc talent by a small society of men of the 
most liberal prineiplea. Their powerful articles gave 
a severe and lusting blow to tlic oppre88L\"e and 
illiberal spirit which had liitherto prevaileii. I be- 
came acquainted with some of these illusti'ioiis men, 
mid with many of th«ir immediate successors. I 
then met H(-'iiry Brougham, who had so remarkable 
iin iufluence on my future life. His sister had been 
my early comjianion, and while visiting her I saw 
her mother — a fine, intelligent old lady, a niece of 
Itobertson the historian. I had seen the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, that celebrated wit and able coutiibutor to 
the Seview, at Burntisland, where he and his wife 
came for sea-bathing. Long afterwanU we lived 
on the most friendly terras till their deaths. Of 
that older group no one was more celebrated than 
Professor Playfair. He knew that I was reading the 
" M^anique Celeste," and asked me how I got on i 
I told him that I was stopped short by a difficult}- 
now and thou, but I persevered till I got over it. 
He said, " You would do better to read on for a few 
pages and return to it again, it will then no longer 
seem so tliffiuult." I invarialJy followed his advice 
and with much success. 

Professor Playfair was a man of the most varied 
accomplishments and of the highest grientitic dis- 
tinction, lie was an elderly man when I first 
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became acquainted with him, by no means good- 
looking, but with a benevolent expression, somewhat 
concealed by the large spectacles he always wore. 
His manner was gravely cheerful ; he was perfectly 
amiable, and waa both respected and loved, but he 
could be a severe though just critic. He liked 
female society, and, philosopher as he was, mai-ked 
attention from the sex obviously Battered him. 

I had now read a good deal on the higher branches 
of mathematics and ph)'sieal astronomy, but as I 
never had been taught, I was afraid that I might 
ima^e that I understood the subjects when I really 
did not ; so by Professor Wallace's advice I engaged 
his brother to read with me, and the book I chose 
to study with him was the"M(!'canique Celeste." Mr. 
John Wallace was a good mathematician, but I soon 
found that I understood the subject as well as he 
did. I was glatl, however, to have taken this resolu- 
tion, as it gave me confidence in myself and conse- 
quently courage to persevere. We had advanced 
but little in this work when my marriage with my 
cousin, William Somerville (1812), put an end to 
scientific pursuits for a time, 
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CHAPTER VI, 
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. flOHERVlU.E's 



BKMINlSCKNCEa □ 



[With regard to my father's family, I cannot Jo better 
tlinn i]uote what iny graudfatlier, the Kev. Thomas 

^Somerl-iUe, says in his " Life and Times " : — " i am s 
descendant of Uie ancient family of Somerville of Cam- 
busQetlian, which was a branch of the Somervilles of 
Bruni, ennobled in tlie yeai- 1424. Upon the death of 
George Sonien-ille, of Corhouse, fifty years ago, 1 became 
the only male representative of the family." There is a 
I quaint old chrouicle, entitled "Memorie of the Somer- 
I villes," written by James, eleventh Lord Somerville, who 
Idled in 1690, which was printed for private distribution, 
land edited by Sir Walter Scott, and gives ample details 

■ itf all the branches of our family. Although infinitely 
VtoQ prolix for onr nineteenth century ideas, it contmns 

■ many carious anecdotes and pictures of Scottish life. 

My father wns the eldest son of the minister of Jed- 
Ibui^h, and until his marriage with my mother, had lived 

■ idmost entirely abroad and in our colonies. It waii 
I Always a subject of regret to my mother that my father 

lever could be induced to publish an account of liis im- 
Wrtant travels in South Africa, for which he bad ample 
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nad assisted in life, and what generous ucttous lie lind 

Moue, many of tbem requited with iiigrntitutle, nud with 

Ktmyal of confidence. I'^m the way my laotlier speiikx 

[of their life, it can be seen liow linpiiy waa tlieir murringu 

md how luiicli syiiipatliy there was between tbenu 

^peaking of iiiti son's marriage with my mother, the Hev. 

Dr. Somerville says, in bia " Life and Times," page 800 : 

' To myself this connectiim was on every account pecu- 

irly gratif}'iDg. Miss Fairfax had btit^n born and nursed 

1 my house ; her father being at that time abroad on 

Ipuhlic service. She afterwards often resided in xo.^ 

[lily, was occasionally my scholar, and was looked 

Bl^on by me and my wife as if she had been one of our 

Vown children. I can triUy say, that next to tlicm she 

s the object of our most tender regard. Her ardent 

Ktliirst for knowledge, her nssiduous application to study, 

land her eminent proficiency in science and the iine 

have procured her a celebrity rarely obtained 

Kl)y any of her sex. But she never lUsplays any pre- 

B tensions to supeiiority, while the nffnbihty of her 

■temper, and the gentleness of her manners aflbrtl con- 

■stant sources of gratification to her friends. But what, 

ibove all other circumstances, remlered my son's choice 

■ acceptable to me, was that it had been the aiixioua, 

1 secret, desire of my dear wife." I have already 

aid that this esteem and affection of her father-ui-Uw 

■was warmly responded to by my mother. The following 

ktter from ber to him shows it vividly ; — 
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LETTER FROM MRS. SOMERVILLE TO THE 
REV. DR. SOMERVILLE. 

Edinbuboh, \8t June, 1812. 

My dear Sir, 

I have this moment been gratified and de- 
lighted with your excellent and affectionate letter ; the 
intercourse we have so long enjoyed has always been a 
source of the purest pleasure to me, and the kind interest 
you have taken from my infancy in my welfare was at all 
times highly flattering, and much valued ; but now that 
the sacred name of Father is added, nothing is wanting 
to complete my happiness ; and you may rest assui'ed 
that William is not more anxious to hasten our visit to 

Jedburgh than I am With the affectionate 

love of all here, 

I remain your ever most affectionate daughter, 

Mary Somerville. 

P.S. — I am much flattered by the Latin quotation, 
and feel happy that your instructions have enabled me to 
read it. 



[I will now proceed with the extracts from my mother's 
Becollections : — 



My husband had been present at the taking of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was sent by the authorities 
to make a treaty with the savage tribes on the 
borders of the colony, who had attacked the boors, 
or Dutch fanners, and carried off their cattle. In 
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this journey he was furnished with a waggon 
accompanied by Air. Daniel, a good artist, who made 
drawings of the sceuery, iis well as of the animals 
and people. The savage tribes asaiu becam 
troublesome, and in a second expedition my com 
was only accompanied by a faithful Hottentot i 
interiireter. They were both mounted, and each le^ 
a spare horse M'ith such things as were absolutely' 
necessary, and when tliey bivouacked where, for fear 
of the natives, they did not dare light a fire to keep 
off the wild beasts, one kept watch while the other 
slept. After many adventures and daugera, my 
husband reached the Orange River, and waa the first 
white man who had ever been in that part of Africa. 
He afterwards served in Canada and In SlcUy at the 
head of the medical staff, under his friend General 
Sir James Craig. On returning to England he 
generally lived in London, so that he was seldom i 
with his family, mth whom he was not a favourittM 
on account of his liberal principles, the very circum*" 
stance that was an attraction to me. He had lived 
in the world, was extremely handsome, had gentle- 
manly manners, spoke good English, and was emaucir< 
paled from Scotch prejudices. 

1 liad been living very quietly with my parent^ 
and children, so until I was engaged to my com 
I was not aware of the extreme severity with i 
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my conduct was criticised by his family, and I 1 
no doubt by many othora ; for as soon as our en- 
gagement was known I received a most impertinent 
letter from unc of Lis sisters, who waa uumairied, 
and youugex than I, saying, she " liojied I would 
give up my fooUsh manner of life and studies, and 
make a respectable and useful wife to her brother." 
I was extremely indignant. My husband was still 
more so, and wrote a severe and angry letter to . 
her; none of the family dai'ed to interfere again. 
I lived in peace with her, but there was a coklnegs 
and reserve between us ever after. I forgot to 
mention that during my widowhood I had several 
ofi'ers of miirringe. One of the persons whilst he 
was paying court to me, sent me a volume of ser- 
mons with the page ostentatiously turned down at a 
sermon on the Duties of a Wife, which were expa- 
tiated upon in the most illiberal and narrow-minded 
language. I thought this as impertinent as it waii 
premature ; sent back the book and refused the 
proi>os{d. 

My uncle, the Rev. Dr. Somerville, was delighted 
with my marriage with his son, for he was liberal, and 
sincerely attached to me. We were married by his 
intimate friend, Sir Henry Moncreifl" Wellwood, and 
set otf for the lakes in Cumberland. My husband's 
second sister, Janet, resolved to go with us, and she 
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succeeded througli the influeuce of my aunt, now * 
my mother-in-law — a very agreeable, but bold, de- 
termined person, who was always very kind and 
sincerely attached to mo. We were soon followw 
by my cousin, Samuel Somer%'ille aud his wife. W"(j 
had only been a day or two in the little inn 
Lowood when be was taken ill of a fever, which de* 
tained us there for more than a month. During 
illness he took a longing for currant jelly, and hei 
my cookery was needed ; I made mvaa that was t 
cellent, and I never can forget the astonisUmont ex4 
pressed at my being able to be so useful. 

Somerville and I proceeded to Loudon ; and] 
we managed to obtain a good position near Tem-, 
pie Bar to see the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia and his sons, Blucher, Platoff, the Hefr- 
man of the Cossacks, Ac, &c., enter the City. TheM 
was a brilliant illumination in the evening, and! 
great excitement. We often saw these noted persons j 
afterwards, but we did not stay long in London, as I 
my husband was appointed head of the Army Medi- 
cal Department in Scotland, so we settled in Edin- J 
burgh. As he was allowed to have a seci-etary, lie J 
made choice of Donald Finlayson, a young man cfl 
great learning aud merit, who was to act as tutor '' 
to my son, Woronzow Greig, then attending the 
High School, of which ilr. Pillans was maatcr. Mr. 
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Finlayson was a remarkably good Greek scholar, and 
my husband said, " Why not take advantage of such 
an opportunity of improvement ?" So I read Homer 
for an hour every morning before breakfast. Mr. 
Finlayson joined the army as surgeon, and diatin- ' 
guished himself by liia courage and humanity during 
the battle of Waterloo ; but he was lost iu the march 
of the army to Paris, and his brother George, after , 
having sought for him in vain, came to live with! 
us in his stead. He excelled in botany, and berefl 
iigain, by my husband's advice, I devoted a moming i 
hour to that science, though I was nursing a baby at i 
the time, I knew the ^Txlgar name of most of the ] 
plants that Mr. Finlaysou had gathered, but now I I 
was taught systematically, and afterwards made i 
herbarium, both of land plants and fucL Thia ' 
young man's hopeful career was early arrested by , 
Ids love of science, for he died of jungle fever ioj 
Bengal, caught while in search of plsmts. 

Professor Playfair was now old, and resigned bifl'^ 
chair, which Sir. Leslie was perfectly competent to ' 
fill on account of his acknowledged scientific acquire-d 
ments; but, being suspected of heretical opinions, 1: 
appointment was keenly opposed, especially on tbt 
part of the clergy, and a violent contest arose, wbich^ 
ended in bis favour. Wc became acquainted with j 
liim and liked him. He was a man of original geniuB, J 
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lull of information on a variety of subjects, agree- 
ible in conversation and good catured, but with a 
ngular vanity as to pereonal appearance. Though 
J)pne of the coarsest looking men i ever knew, he 
liked so much of polish and refinement that it 
tempt«d Mr. William Clerk, of Eldin, to make a 
,- clever clay model of hia ungainly figure. The 
■ofessor'a hair was grey, and he dyed it with somc- 
Jiiug that lUiule it puqile ; and, as at that time the 
ftart waa not brought to its present perfection, the 
lOperation was tedious and only employed at inter- 
KtbIs, so that the professor's hair was often white at 
lie roofs and dark purple at the extremities. He 
Iras always falling in love, and, to Somerville's incx- 
ressible amusement, he made me his decoy duck, 
Inviting me to see some experiments, which he per- 
formed dexterously ; at the some time telling mc to 
sing as many young ladies as I chose, especially 
— , for he was sure she had a turn for 
oience. He was unfortunate in hia aspii-ations, and 
nained a bachelor to the end of his life. 



It was the custom in Edinburgh, especially among 
liie clergy, to dine between the morning and even- 
ing service on Sund.iys, and to sup at nine or ten 
pcloek. In no family were these suppers more agree- 
kble or cheerful than in that of Sir Henry Moncreiff 
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WellwootI, minister of the West Kiik. Thcie wero" 
always a few of the friends of Sir Henry and Ln^ly 
Monci-eiff present, and we were invited occasionally. 
There was a substantial hot supper of roasted fowls, 
game, or lamb, and afterwards a lively, animated 
conversation on a variety of subjects, without a shade 
of austerity, though Sir Henry was esteemed an 
orthodox preacher. 

There was an idiot in Edinburgh, the son of a 
respectable family, who hail a remai-kable memoiy. 
He never failed to go to the Kirk on Sunday, anil 
on returning home could repeat the sermon word 
for word, saying. Here the minister coughed, Hei-e 
he stopped to blow Lis nose. During the tour 
we made in the Highlands we met with another 
idiot who knew the Bible so perfectly that if you 
asked him where aucli a verse was to be found, 
he could tell without hesitation, and repeat the 
chapter. The common people in Scotland at that 
time had a kind of serious compassion for these 
harmless idiots, because " the hand of God was 
upon them." 

The wise as well as the foolish are sometimes 
endowed with a powei-ful memory. Dr. Gi-egory, 
an eminent Edinburgh physician, oue of the cleverest 
and most agrcL-ablu men I ever met mth, was a 
remai'kable instance of this. He wrote and spoke 
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iatin fluently, and SomerviUe, who was a good 
tatinist, met with a Latin quotation in some book he 
Ifas reading, but not knowiu,^ from whence it was 
iken, asked his friend Dr. Gregory. " It is forty 
rears since I read that author," said Dr. Gregory, 
i*but I think you will find the paaqage in the 
dddle of such a page." Somervtlle went for the 
wok, and at the place mentioned there it was. 

I had the grief to lose my dear father at this 

time. He had served sixty-seven years in the 

ritish Navy, and must have been twice on the 

Korth American station, for he was present at 

Itbe taking of Quebec by General Wolfe, in 1759, 

md afterwards during the "War of Independence. 

■After the battle of Camperdown he was made a 

iCJolonel of Marines, and died, in 1813, Vice- Admiral 

I of the Red. 

Geology, wliich baa now been so far advanced 

9 a science, was still in its infancy. Professor Play- 

|-£ur and Mr. Hiitton had written on the sub- 

: and in my gay young days, when Lady Helen 

■ Hall Avas occasionally my cbaperone, I had heard 

lat Sir James Hall had taken up the subject, but 

\ did not care about it ; 1 am certain that at that 

Rlime I had never heard the word Geology. I think 
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it was now, on going with Sonierville to see the 
Edinburgh Museum, that I recognised the fossil 
plants I had seen in the coal limestone on the 
sands at the Links of Burntisland, Ultimately 
Geology became a favourite pursuit of ours, but 
then minerals were the object* of our joint study. 
Mineralogy had been much cultivated on the Con- 
tinent by this time, especially in Germany. It had 
been established as a science by Werner, who was 
educated at an institution near the silver mines of 
Friburg, where he afterwards lectured on the pro- 
perties of crystals, and had many pupils. In one 
of our tours on the Continent, Somerville and I 
went to sec these silver mines and bought somo 
specimens for our cabinet. The French took up 
the subject with great zeal, and the Abbe HaUy's 
work became a standard liook on the science. 
Cabinets of minerals had been established in the 
principal cities of Great Britain, professors were 
appointed in the Universities, and collections of 
minerals were not uncommon in private houses. 
While quite a girl, I went with my parents to visit 
the Fergusons of Raith, near Kirkcaldy, and there I 
saw a magnificent collection of minerals, made Igr 
their son while abroad. It contained gems of great 
x-alue and crystallized specimens of precious and 
other metals, which surprised and interested me 
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Hnit seeing that such valuable things could never be 
obtained by me, I thought uo more about them. 
I3ii those early days I had every difficulty to con- 
I teud with ; now, through the kindness and liberal 
I opimons of my husband, I had every encourage- 
I ment. He took up the study of mineralogy with 
[ zeal, and I heartily joined with him. We made 
r tile acquaintance of Pi-ofessor Jameson, a pupil of 
I "Werner's, whose work on mineralogy was of great 
I Use to us. We began to form a cabinet of minerals, 
I whicll, although small, were good of their kind We 
I Were criticized for extra\-aganee, and, no doubt I 
had the lion's share of blame ; but more of minerals 
I hereafter. 

Abbotsford is only twelve miles distant from Jed- 

I burgh, and my father-in-law, Dr, Somerville, and Sir 

Walter Scott had been intimate friends for many years, 

I indeed through life. The house at Ablwtsford was 

[ at first a mere cottage, on the banks of the Tweed ; 

my brother-in-law, Samuel, had a villa adjacent to 

I it, and John, Loi-d Somer\'iUe, had a house and 

property on the opposite Imnk of the river, to which 

I he came every spring for salmon fishing. He was 

a handsome, agreeable man, had been educated in 

England, and as he thought he should never live 

in Scotland, he sold the family estate of Drum, 
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within five miles of Edinburgh, which he after- 
wards regretted, and bought the propL-ity on the 
Tweed he then inhabited. 

There was great intimacy between the three 
families, aud the society was often enlivened by 
Adam Ferguson and Willie Clerk, whom we had 
met with at Raith. I shall never forget the charm 
of this little society, especially the supper-parties at 
Abbotsford, when Scott waa in the highest glee, 
telling amusing talea, ancient legends, ghost and 
witch stories. Then Adam Ferguson would sing 
the " Laird of Cockpen," and other comic songs, 
and Wmie Clerk amused us with his dry wit. 
When it was time to go away all rose, aud, stand- 
ing hand-in-hand round the table, Scott taking the 
lead, we sang in full chorus, 



Weel may we a' be, 
ni may- we never see \ 
Health to the king 
And the glide cuiopiime. 

At that time no one knew who waa the author 
of the Waverley Novels. There was much specu- 
lation and cm-iosity on the subject. While talking 
aliout one which had just been published, my son 
Woi-ouzow said, " I knew all iheae stories long ago, 
for Mr. Scott writes on the dinner-table. When he 
has finished, he puts the green-cloth with the papers 
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1 a comer of the (lining-room ; and when lie goes 

lout, Charlie Scott and I read the Btories." My 

ion's tutor was the original of Dominie Sampson 

a " Guy Maunering." The " Memorie of the Somer- 

illea " was edited by Walter Scott, from an ancient 

md very quaint manuscript found in the archives 

the family, and ft-om this he takes passages 

ffhich he could not have found elsewhere. Although 

ie work was printed it waa never puhlished, but 

sopies were distributed to the different memljers of 

|,the family. One was of course given to my hus- 

lliantL 

The Burning of the Water, so well descrilied by 
IWalter Scott in " Redgauntlet," we often witnessed. 
■ The illumination of the banks of the river, the 
■Activity of the men striking the salmon with the 
I" leisters," and the shouting of the people when a 
6sh was struck, was an animated, and picturesque, 
but cruel scene. 

Sophia Scott, afterwards married to Mr. Lockhart, 
k editor of the "Quarterly Review," waa the only one of 
iSir Walter's family who had talent. She was not 
t pretty, but remarkably engaging and agreeable, and 
Lpossessed her father's joyous disposition as well as 
Ibis memorj' and fondness for ancient Border legends 
land poetry. Like him, she waa thoroughly alive to 
sculiarirics of character, and laughed at them 
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good-natiiredly. She was not a musician, had little 
voice, but she sang Scotch songa aud translatioiis 
from the Gaelic with, or without, harp accompani- 
ment ; the serious songs with so much expression, 
and the merry ones with so much spirit, that she 
charmed everybody. The death of her brothers and 
of her father, to whom she was devotedly attached, 
cast a shade over the latter part of ht'r life. Mr. 
IiOckhart was clever and an able writer, but he was 
too sarcastic to be quite agreeable ; however, we 
were iilways on the most friendly terms. He was 
of a Lanarkshire family and distantly related to 
Somerville. After the death of hia wife and sons, 
Lockhart fell into bad health and lost much of his 
asperity. 

Scott was ordered to go abroad for relaxa- 
tion, Somerville and I happened to be at the sea- 
port where he embarked, aud we went to take leave 
of him. He kissed me, and said, "Farewell, my 
dear ; I am going to die abroad Uke other British 
novelists." Happy would it have been if God 
had so willed it, for he returned completely broken 
down ; his hop&s were blighted, his sons dead, and 
his only remaining descendant was a grand-daughter, 
daughter of Mrs. Lockhart. She married Mr. James 
I, aud soon died, leaving an only daughter, the 
. descendant of Sir Walter Scott Thus the 
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[ " Merry, merry days that I havo swn," eucltil very 
[ Kidly. 



WhcQ at Jedtiurgh, I never failed to iiiait ilaiuea 

L Veitcli, who was Laird of Inchbormy, a small pro- 

I perty beautifully situated in the valley of the Jed, 

I at a short distance from tlie muusi;. He was a 

I plough-wright, a hax-d-working man, but of rare 

k geoius, who taught himself mathematics ajid 

\ aatrouomy in the eveniugB with wonderful success, 

) for he knew the motions of the planets, calculated 

k eclipses and occultations, was versed in various 

i scientific subjects, and made excellent telescopes, of 

! which I bought a very small one ; it was the only 

one I ever possessed. Veitch was haudsume, with 

\ a singularly fiue bald forehead and piercing eyes, that 

quite looked through one. He was perfectly aware 

\ of his talents, shrewd, and sarcastic. His fame had 

I spread, and he ha*l many visits, of which he was 

impatient, as it wasted his time. He complained 

\ especially of those from ladies not much skilli'd in 

1 science, saying, " What should they do but ask 

silly questions, when they spend their lives in 

doing uaething but spatting musUu ?" Veitch 

waa strictly religious and conscientious, observing 

[ the Sabbath day with great solemnity ; and I 

I had the impression that he was stem to his wife. 
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who seemed to be a person of intelligence, for 
I remember seeing her come from the waahing- 
tub to point out the planet Venus while it was 
still daylight. 

The return of Halley's comet, in 1835, exactly 
at the computed time, was a great astronomical 
event, as it was the first comet of long period 
clearly proved to belong to our system. I was 
asked by Mr. John Murray to write an article on 
the subject for the " Quarterly Review.*' After it 
was published, 1 received a letter from James Veitch, 
reproa(*liing me for having mentioned that a peasant 
in Hungary was the first to see Halley's comet, and 
for having omitted to say that, " a peasant at Inch- 
bonny was the first to see the comet of 1811, the 
greatest that had appeared for a century." I re- 
gretted, on receiving this letter, that I either had not 
known, or had forgotten the circumstance. Veitch 
has been long dead, but I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of making the amende honorable to a man 
of gieat mental power and acquirements who had 
struggletl tlirough difficulties, unaided, as I have 
done nivself. 



• * 




IXCBBOXST, I2(A Oetaier, 1 

Deah KIadam, 

1 saw in the Quarterly review for Deeembt 
1835 page 216 that the comet 1682 was diHcovered b 
Peasent, George Piilitzch residing in tlie ueighboiirhoc 
of Dresden on tLe '25th of December 1758 with a s 
Telescope. But no mention is made of the Peasent at 
Inchbonny who first discovered the beautiful comel 1811. 
Yoa will remember when Dr. WnUnstim was at Inch- 
bonny I put a difficult question to him ihat I could not 
solve about the focal distance of optic glasses when the 
Dr. got into a passion and said ; Had he problems in his 
podiet ready to pull out m every occasion ? and with an 
angry look ut me said, Vou pretend to be the fir^t that 
discovered the comet altho' it has been looked for by 
men of science for some time back. Now I never heard 
of such a thing and you will perhaps know sometbin^^ 
about it as the Dr. would not be mistaken. After we 
got acquainted, the Dr. was a wann friend of mine anj J 
I have often regretted that I had not improved theil 
opportunity 1 had when he was here on mnuy things l 
be was master off. What ever others had known or 
expected I knew notliing about. But I know this, that on 
the 27th of August 1811 I first saw it in the NNW. 
part of the Heavens nigh the star marked 26 on the J 
shoulder of the little Lion and continued treacing itll 
path among the fixed stars uutill it dissapeared t 
was generally admitted tliat I had discovered ii 
days before any other person in Britain. HoweveJ 
Mr. Thomas Dick on the Diffusion of Knowledge ] 
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101 antl 103 hns mnde the following observation ' 1 
splendid comet which appeared ia our hemisphe 
1811 was first discovered in this countiy by a i 
Tlie name of this Gentleman is Mr, Veitch i 
believe he resides in the iieigliboiirhoocl of Kelso who 
with a Reflecting telescope of liis own oonstnictiou and 
from his sawpit as an observatory, descried that celestial 
visitant before it had been noticed by any other 
astronomer in North Britain.' A strange story — a 
sawer and a gentleman ; and what is stranger still 
Mr, BaiJy would not have any place but the sawpit 
for his observatoiy on the 15th May last. I am sorry 
to say with all the improvement and learning tliat we 
can host of in tlie present ilay Halley's comet the 
predictions have not been fulfilled, eitlicr with respect 
to time or place. Thus on the' 10 Ot-tober, at 50 
minutes past 5 in the evening the Eight ascension of 
the comet was 163* 37', with 63° 38' of noitli declina- 
tion but by the nautical almanac for the 10 October 
its right ascension ought to have been 225° 2' 6, and 
its declination 29° 33'. Hence the difference is no less 
than 61° in Right ascension and 34" in declination. 
When you have time, write me. 

Dear Madam, I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jauks Veitch. 



Sir David Brewster was many years younger than 
Jamou Veitch ; m hia early years he assisted hia 
father in teaehiug the parish-echuol at Jedburgh, 
and iu the cveumgs he wx-ut to Inchlwimy to study 
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I astronomy with Jaiiiea Veiteh, who always called him 
Davie. They were as much puzzled about the raeaii- 
iug of the word parallax as I had been with regard to 
the word algebra, aud only learnt what it meant when 
Brewster went to study tor the kirk in Edinburgh. 
They were both very devout ; uevertheless, Brewster 
soon gave up the kirk for science, and he devoted 
himself especially to optics, in which he made so 
many discoveries. Sir David was of ordinary 
height, with fair or sandy-coloured hair and blue 
eyes. He was by no raeana good-looking, yet with 
a very pleasant, amiable expression ; in conversa- 
tion he was cheerful and agreeable when quite at 
case, but of a timid, nervous, and irritable tempera- 
iiieut, often at war with his fellow-philosophers 
upon disputed subjects, and extremely jealous 
upon priority of discovery. I was much indebted 
to Sir David, for he reviewed my book on the 
"Connexion of the Physical Sciences," in tlie April 
nimiber of the "EiUnburgh Review" for 1834, and 
the " Physical Geography " in the April number 
of the " North British Review," both favourably. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LIFE IN HANOVER SQUAUE — ^VISIT TO FRANCE— ARAGO—CUVIER — 

ROME. 

[My father was appointed, in 1816, a member of the 
Army Medical Board, and it became necessary for him 
to reside in London. He and my mother accordingly 
wished farewell to Scotland, and proceeded to take up 
their residence in Hanover Square. My mother pre- 
served the following recollections of this journey : — 



On our way we stopped a day at Birmingham, 
on purpose to see Watt and Boulton's manu- 
factory of steam engines at Soho. Mr. Boulton 
showed us everything. The engines, some in action, 
although beautifully smooth, showed a power that 
was almost fearful. Since these early forms of the 
steam engine I have lived to see this all but omnipo- 
tent instrument change the locomotion of the whole 
civilized world by sea and by land. 

Soon after our arrival in London we became 
acquainted with the illustrious family of the 
Herschels, through the kindness of our Mend Pro- 
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fessor "Wallace, for it was by liia nrrangement that 
we 8peut a day with Sir William and Lady Herachel, 
at Slough. Nothing could exceed the kindueas of | 
Sir William. He made ua examine hia celebrated 
telescopes, and explained their mechanism ; and he 
showed ua the manuacripta which recorded the 
numeroua asti-onomical discoveries he had ma<le. 
They were all arranged iu the most perfect order, 
as was also his musical library, for that great genius 
was an excellent musician. Unfortunately, his aister. 
Miss Cai-oline Hcrschel, who shared in the talents 
of the family, was abraad, but his son, afterwards 
Sir John, my dear friend for many years, was at 
home, quite a youth. It would be difficult to 
name a branch of the physical sciences which he 
has not enriched by important discoveries. He has 
ever been a dear and valued friend to me, whose 
advice and criticism I gratefully acknowledge. 



I took lessons twice a week from Mr. Glover, who 
painted landscapes very prettily, and I liked him on 
account of his kindness to animals, especially birds, 
which he tamed so that they flew before him when 
he walked, or else sat on the trees, and returned to 
him when he whistletL 1 regret now that I ever 
resumed my habit of painting in oil ; wat*r-coiours 
. are much better suited to an amnteur, but as 1 had 
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uever seeu any that were good, I was not aware of 
their beauty. 

I alao took lessons in mineralogy firom Mrs. 
Lowry, a Jewess, the wife of an eminent line , 
engraver, who had a large collection of minerals 
and in the evening Somerville and 1 amused oui 
selves with our own, which were not numerous. 

Our house in Hanover Square was within a walk-9 
ing distance of many of our friends, and of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, where I 
attended tlie lectures, and yomerville frequently 
went with me. The discoveries of Sir Humphry 
Da\-y made this a memorable epoch in the aimals of 
chemical science. At tliis time there was much talk 
iiI)out the celebrated Count Rumford's steam kitchen, 
i)y which food waa to he cooked at a very small 
expense of fuel. It was adopted by several people, 
and among others by Naldi, the opera singer, who 
invited some friends to dine the first day it was to 
be used. Before dinner they all went to see the 
new invention, but while Nal.li was e.tplaining its 
structure, it exploded and killed him on the spot. 
By this sad accident his daughter, a pretty girl and 
a gootl singer, was left destitute. A numerously- 
attended concert waa given for her benefit, at which 
SomerviUe and I were present. She was soon after 
engaged to sing in Paris, but ultimately married the 
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Oomte de Sparrc, a French gentleman, and left I 
stage. 

WTien SfM. Arago and Eiot came to England t 
continue the Fivnch arc of the meridian thmti^ 
Great Britjiin, they were wanuly roix-ivud by I 
scientific men in London, and we were always i 
v-ited to meet them by those whom we knew. ' 
Iiad been told of my turn for science, and that I 
read the works of La Place. Biot expressed '. 
Burjiriae at my youth. 



One summer SomerviUe proposed to make u toi 
in Switzerland, so we set off, an<l on arriving 
at Chanfilly we were told that we miglit see tho 
chateau upon giving our cards to the doorkeoiicr. 
On reading our name, J[adomoistlle de Rohan eame 
to meet us, saying that she had been at school in 
England with a sister of Lord Somerville's, and was 
glad to sec any of the family. She presented us to 
the Prince de C'ondd, a fine-looking old man, w] 
received us very courteously, and sent the lonl- 
waiting to show us the grounds, and cape«ially the 
stables, tho only part of the castle left in its nignl 
magniBcence after the Revolution. The Prince and 
the gentleman who accompanied as wore a gaudy 
uniform like a livery, which we were told was thu 
ChantiJly uniform, and that at each palace belonging 
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to the Prince there was a different uniform worn by 
him and hia court 

At Paris we were received with the kindest hos- 
pitality by M. and Mme. Arago. I liJied her 
much, she was ao gentle and ladylike'; he was tivU 
and good-looking, with an animated countenance 
and black eyes. His character was noble, generous, 
and singularly energetic ; his manners lively and even 
gay. He was a man of -very general information, 
and, from his excitable temperament, he entered as 
ai-dently into the politics and passing events of the 
time as into science, in which few had more exten- 
sive knowledge. On this account I thought his 
conversation more brilliant than that of any of the 
French savans with whom I was acquainted. They 
were living at the Observatory, and M, Arago 
showed me all the instruments of that magnificent 
establishment in the minutest detail, which was 
highly interesting at the time, and proved more 
useful to me than I was aware of. M. Arago made 
us acquainted with the Marquis de la Place, and the 
Marquise, who was quite an eUfjantt. The Marquis 
was not tall, but thin, upright, and rather formal 
He was distinguished in his manners, and I tliought 
there was a little of the courtier in them, perhaps fi-om 
having been so much at the court of tlie Emperor 
Napoleon, who had the highest regard for him. 
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Though incomparably superior to Arago in matiie- 
matics and astT«^nomical scieiic-'r, he was inferior to 
him in general ai^quirement?. so that his conversa- 
tion ^^as less varied and popuL'ir. We were in^"itod 
to 20 earlv and spend a dav with them at Ar?ueil, 
where thev had a countrv hoa^-. ^L Ara^o had 
told 5L de hi Pkce that I had read the " Meca- 
nique Cele-fte," so we had a crreatdealof fonversiiti«:n 
al<iut ai5tr.;nomv and the cai«*ula:=. and he ::'iv»r li-i.' 
a copy of his " .Sy^i^me du Mon«le/' x^ith his in- 
Sfjrijirion, which plea^^rd me exceedingly. I .sj">ke 
French verv Ijadlv. liut I was less at a k-ss on s-.ien- 
tific subjects. Ix-cau^ almost all my boc'ks on s-:ience 
were in FreLcL The party at dinner consi-t-.d uf 
MM. Biot. AraiTO. lijuvar*!. and PoLss->n- I sa: 
n»rxt ^L de ia Place, who wa.s exce-rdiLi'ly kind 
;ind atienrive. In such an as-?f:mblage of pbl]*>s-> 
phers I exjT'ite^l a very ^irave and lean-'iJ coi-v.rrsa- 
ti«.»n. But tot at all ! Ev#rn'one talked in a cav, 
animate*], and loud key, esj-ircially iL PoLss- :•!:, wLo 
•lad all the \':vac:rv of a FreLchmaii. M:x.i:;m-.- 
Biot, £p>m whom we receive-: the greatest a::eL::on, 
made a J^arty on f-ujj-.is-e, as she said, lo sh"W us, 
•' les piersonnei? •iisrinirutes.' Ma«iame Bi'.'t was a 
well-educate^i woman, and ha-i made a trails] ari-n 
from the German of a work, which was published 
under the name of her husband. The dinner was 
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very good, and Madame Blot was at great i 
placing every one. Those present were Monsieur 
;md Madame Arago, Monsieur and Madame Poisson, 
wbo had only })een married the day before, and 
Baron Humboldt The conversation was lively and 
entertaining. 

The couBulate and empire of the first Napoleon 
was the most brilliant period of physical astronomy 
in France. La Grange, who proved the stability of 
the solar system, Lapkce, Biot, Arago, Bouvard, 
and afterwards Poinsot, formed a jierfeet coustelhv- 
tion of undying names ; yet the French had been 
for many years inferior to the English in practical 
astronomy. The obseiTations made at Greenwich 
Ijy Bradley, Maskelyne, and Pond, have been so ad- 
mirably continued under the direction of the present; 
astronomer-royal, Mr. Airy, the first practical astro- 
uomer in Europe, that they Lave furnished data for 
calculating the astronomical tables both in France 
and England. 

The theatre was at this time very brilliant in 
Paris. We saw Talma, who was considered to be 
the first tragedian of the age in the chararter of Tan- 
cr6de. I admired the skill with which he overcame 
the disagreeable effect which the rhj-me of the French 
tragedies has alway.s had on me. Notwithstand- 
ing hifi personal advantages, I thought him a great 
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artist, though inferior tw John Kemblc. I am afraid 1 
my admiratiou of Shakespeare, my want of ajTO-T 
pathy with the artificial style of French tragedy, j 
and perhaps my youthful remembrance of our gi'eat 1 
tragedian Mrs. Siddomt, made mc unjust to Mad&- 1 
moiselle Duehfiuois, who, although ugly, was cer- 1 
tainly an excellent actress and a favourite of the 1 
public. I was so fond of the theatre that I enjoyed 
comedy quite as much as tragedy, and was delighted 
with Mademoiselle Mars, whom we saw in Tartuffe. 
Some years later I saw her a^iin, when, although 
an old woman, she still appeared handsome and 
young upon the stage, and was aa graceful and 
lively as ever. 

Soon after our dinner party at Arcueil, we went J 
to pay a morning visit to Madame de la Place. It j 
was late in the day ; but she received us in bed I 
elegantly dressed. I tliink the curtains were of 1 
muslin with some gold ornaments, and the coverlet 
was of rich silk and gold. It was the first time that 1 
I had ever seen a lady receive in that manner, 
iladame Laplace was lively and agreeable ; I liked I 
her very much, 

"We spent a most entertaining day with M. and 
Madame Cuvier at the Jardin des Plantes, and saw ] 
the Museum, and everj*thing in that celebrated i 
establishment. On returning to the house, we J 
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found several people had come to spend the 
eveniug, and the conversation was carried on witJi 
a good deal of spirit ; the Countess Alhrizzi, 
a Venetian lady, of high acquirements, joined in 
it with considerable talent and animation. Cuvier 
had a veiy remarkable countenance, not hand- 
some, but agreeable, and his manner was pleasing 
imd modest, and his conversation verj' intj?rest- 
iug. Madame de Stael having died lately, was 
much discussed. She was much praised for her 
good-natui-e, and for the brilliancy of her conversa- 
tion. They agreed, that the energy of her character, 
not old age, had worn her out. Cuvior said, the 
force of her imagination misled her judgment, and 
made her see things in a light different from all 
the world. As a proof of this, he mentioned 
that she makes Corinne lean on a marble lion 
which is on a tomb in St. Peter's, at Rome, 
moi-e than twenty feet high. Education was 
very much discussed. Cuvier said, that when he 
was sent to inspect the schools at Bordeaux and 
Marseilles, he found very few of the scholars who 
could perform a simple calculation in arithmetic ; 
;i8 to science, history, or hterature, they were un- 
known, and the names of the most celebrated 
French philosophers, famed in other countries, were 
utterly unknown to those who lived in the pnj- 
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necs. II. Biot Imtl written home, that he had 
Pfound in Aberdeen not one alono, but many, who 
>erfectly understood the object of hia journey, and 
were competent to converse with him on the sub- 
ject Cuvier said such a circumstance constituted 
one of the striking differences between France and 
England ; for in France science was highly cultivated, 

^l)ut confined to the capital. It was at M. Cuvier's 
itiiat I first met Mr. Pentland, who made a series of 
physical and geological observations on the Andes 
of Peru. I was residing in Italy when I published 
my " Physical Geography," and Jlr. Pentland* kindly 
I undertook to carry the book through the press for 
■ine. From that time he has been a steady friend, 
\ ever ready to got me infonuatiou, books, or any- 
thing I wanted. We became acquainted also with 
M. Gay-Lussae, who lived in the Janlin des Plantes, 
[ and with Baron Larrey, who had been at the head 
lof the medical department of the army in Egyi)t 
jider the first Napoleon. 

• * • • • 

At Paris I equipped myself in proper dresses, and 
we proceeded by Fontaincbleau to Geneva, where 
B^rc found Dr. Murcet, with whom my husliand had 

* Joaqih Barclay Pentluid, CouBul-General In DoliTin (I SJU-:i^), divd 
Fin Londoii, July, 1HT3. Re fint disoorered Ihst nUmuiI uid SoraU 
\ Oiot Chimbonuo) irere Uie highest i 
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already been acquainted in London. I, for the 
first time, met Mi-s. Marcet, with whom I have ever 
lived on tenns of affectionate friendship. So many 
books have now been published for young people, 
that no one at this time can duly estimate the im- 
portance of Mi-s. Marcet's scientific works. To them 
is partly owing that higher intellectual education 
now beginning to prevail among the better classes 
in Britain. They produced a great sensation, and 
went tlu-ough many editions. Her " Conversations 
on Chemistry," first opened out to Faraday's mind 
that field of science in which he became so illus- 
trious, and at the height of his fame he always men- 
tioned Mrs. Marcet with deep reverence. 

Through these kind friends we became acquainted 
with Professors De Candolle, Prevost, and De la Rive. 
Other distinguished men were also presented to us ; 
among these was Mr, Sismondi, author of the " His- 
tory of the Italian Republics." Madame Sismondi 
was a Miss Allen, of a family with whom we wero h 
very intimate. I 

[Some time after Iier retiini to EngUiid, my mother, 
ileiiirous of continuing the study of botany, in which she 
had already attained considerable proficiency, WTote to 
M. De Candolle, asking his advice, and he sent her the 
folloKing reply : — 
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LETTER FROM M. DE C.\NDOLI,B TO MRS. SOMERVILLK. 

LONDBES, 5 /uiR, 1819. 

Madame, 

Vou3 ave?: passe les premieres difficultes de 
Bl'^tiide lies plentes et vous me faites I'lioniieur de me 
I'Oonsulter sur lea moyens d'oller en avaut ; coTmaissant 
I Totre gofit et votre talent pour les sciencea lea plus 
releveea je ue craindrai point de voiia engager u sortir 
de la Botanique el^mentaire et a voua Clever aux con- 
Bid^i-ations et aux etudes qui en font une science sus- 
ceptible d'id^ea g^uerales, d'nppli cation a aux clioses 
utiles et de liaison uvec les autres branches des con- 

Inaissauces huniaines. Pour cela il fant etudier non plus 
Mulement la nomenclature et I'echafaudage artjficiel 
qui la BQutient, mais lea rapports dee plantes entre elles 
■et avec lea eleniens exterleurs, ou en d'auti'es t«rmes, la 
idassilication natm-elle et la Phyeiologie. 
Pour I'un et I'autre de ces branches de la science il est 
jiecessaire en premier lieu de se familiaiiser avec la 
iBtructure des plantes consideree dans leur earactfire 
.exacte. Voua trouverez un precis abr^ge de ces carac- 
i^s dana le 1*^ vol. de In (lore fraugalse; vous la 
trouverez plus d^velopp^ et accompagne de planchea dans 
lea Elemens de Botanique de Michel. Quant a la atruc- 
ture du fruit qui est un dea points les plus difficiles et 
lea plus importans, vous allez avoir un bon ouvrage 
Irailuit et augmente par un de vos jeunes et Iiabiles com- 
patriotes, Mr. Lindley— c'est I'analyae du fruit de M. 
Bichard. La traduction vaudrn mieux que I'original. 
jOutre ces lectures, ce qui vous apprendra auilout la 
-ueture des plantea, c'est de les analyser et de les 
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decrire vous-meme d'nprea les termea techniques ; 
travail deviendimt penible et iuutile ft faire Bur un grand 
nombre de plantesj et il vaut mieux ne le faire que sur 
un tres petit uombre d'especes choisies dans des classes 
ties distinctes. Quelqnes descriptions fuites aussi com- 
pletes qu'il Tous sera possible vons appi-endra plus que 
tous les liTTes. 

Des que vous connaitrez bien les organes et concur- 
remment avec cette etude vous de^Tez chercher a prendre 
uae idee de la classification naturelle. Je crains de vous. 
paraitre presouiptueux en vous engageant i lire d'abord 
sous ce point de vue ma Tbeorie elemeataire. Apves 
ces etudes ou a peu pres en meme temps pour profiter 
de la saisoH, vous ferez bien de rapporter aux ordres 
naturels toutes les plantes que vous aurez recueillies. 
La lecture des caracteres des families faites la plante & 
la main et I'acte de ranger vos plantes en families vous 
ferout connaitre par tlieorie et i>ai' pratique ces groupea 
naturels. Je vous engage dans cette ftude, surtout en le 
conamencement, fl ne donner que peu d'attention an 
systeme general qui lie les families, raais beaucoup a la 
conuEussance de la phj'sionomie qui est propre a cliacune 
d'elles. Sous ce poiJit de \Tie vous pourrez trouver 
quelque intertt a lire — 1" les Tableaux de la Natui-e de 
M. de Humboldt; 2° mon essal sur les propriet^s des 
plantes compait^-es avec leurs formes ext^riem-es ; 3° leB 
remaiques snr la geographie botanique de U Nouvelld 
HoUundo et de I'Afiique, Lns&es par M. Robt. Brown 
a la fin du voyage de Finders et de I'expedition au 
Congo. 

Quant a I'etude de la Pbysiologic ou de In connais- 
siince des veg^taux consid^r^ comme ^tres vivans, je 
engage k lire les ouvragee dans I'ordre suivont: 
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Phjlibert, El^mena de Bot. et de Pliys., 3 vols. ; la 1^*- 

partie des priacipes ^emeuttures de la Bot. de la Flore 

franqoise. Vous trouverez la partie anatomique dans 

TouvTage de Mirbel ; la partie chimique dans les 

recherclies chimiques sur la Veget, ile T. ile Sauasure ; 

la piirtie statique <laus la statique des vegetaux de 

I Hales, inc. &c. Maiti je vous engage surtout a voir par 

I TouB-m^me les plantes a tous leurs agea, a suivre leor 

] vegetation, a les decrire en detail, en un mot a vivi'e avec 

I elles plus qu'avec les li^Tes. 

Je desire, madame, que ces conseils poissent vous 
engager a suivre I'etude des plontes sous cette direction 
qoi je crois en relere beaucoup I'importance et I'int^r^t. 
Je m'estimei'ai heureux si en vous I'indiquant je puis 
concourir h. vos Bucces futures et a vous initier dans une 
Itude que j'ai toujours regard^ comme une de celles 
qui pent le plus contribner au bonlieur jounialier. 
Je vous prie d'agreer mes hommages empresses. 

De Casdolle. 



We had made the ordinary short tour through 

i Switzerland, and had arrived at Lausanne on our 

way home, when I was taken ill witli a severe fever 

■which detained un there for many weeks. I shall 

never forget the kindness 1 received fix>m two Miss 

Barclays, Quaker ladies, and a Miss Fothcriugham, 

who, on hearing of my iUness, came and sat up 

I alternate nights with me, as if I had been their 

I uster. 

The winter was now fast approaching, and Somcr- 
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ville thought that in my weak state a warm climate 
was necessary ; so we arranged with our Mends, the 
Miss Barclays, to pass the Simplon together. We 
parted company at Milan, but we renewed our 
friendship in London. 

We went to Monza, and saw the iron crown ; and 
there I found the Magnolia grandiflora, which 
hitherto I had only known as a greenhouae plant, 
rising almost into a forest tree. 

At Veniee we renewed our acquaintance with the 
Countess Albrizzi, who received every evening. It 
was at these receptions that we saw Lord Byron, but 
he would not make the acquaintance of any English 
people at that time. When he came into the room I 
did not perceive his lameness, and thought him 
strikingly like my brother Henry, who was remark- 
ably handsome. I said to Somerville, "la Lord 
Byron like anyone you know?" "Your brother 
Henrj', decidedly." Lord Bronghton, then Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, was also present. 

At Floreuce, I was presented to the Countess of 
Albany, widow of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
the Pretender. She was then supposed to lie married 
to Alfieri the poet, and had a kind of state reception 
every evening. I did not like her, and never went 
again. Her manner was proud and insolent. " So 
you don't speak Italian ; you must have had a very 
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bad education, for Misa Clephanc Maclane there 
[who waa close by] speaks both French and Italian 
perfectly." So saying, she turned away, and never ' 
addressed another woitl to me. That evening I 
recognised in Countess Moretti my old friend 
Agnes Bonar. Moretti waa of good family ; but, 
having been banished from liomo for political 
opinioua, he taught the guitar in Loudon for bread, 
and an attachment was formed between liim and 
his pupil. After the mui-der of her parenta, they 
were both persecuted with the most unrelenting 
cruelty by her brother. They escaped to Milan 
where they were married. 

I waa still a young woman ; but I thought myself 
too old to learn to speak a foreign language, conse- 
quently I did not try. I spoke Fi-cneh badly ; and 
now, after several years' residence in Italy, although 
I can carry on a conversation fluently in Itahan, I 
do not speak it well. 

[When my mother first went abroad, she had no 
fluency in talldng Frencb, altliough she was well hc- 
qufunteil with tlie litemture. To show how, nt every 
period of her life, she missed no opportunity of acquiring 
information oi' improvement, I may mention that many 
years after, when we were Bpending a summer in 
Hiena, where the liingunge is spoken with grcnt purity 
and elegance, she engaged n lady tu eimverse in Ilnliai 
vith her for a couple of hours ilnity. Dy this means 
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sbiverj 8oon became perfectly fnmiliai' with tlie lan^age, 
and could keep up couvei-sation in Italian ivithout diffi- 
culty. She never cared to write in any language but 
English. Her style has been reckoned particularly clear 
and good, and she was coraplimeuted on it by various 
competent judges, although nhe herself was always diffi- 
dent about her writings, saying she was only a self- 
taught, uneducated Scotchwoman, and feared to use 
Scotch idioms inadvertently. In speaking she had a 
veiy decided but pleasant Scotch accent, and when 
aroused and excited, would often unconsciously use not 
only native idioms, but quaint old Scotch words. Her 
voice was soft and low, and her manner earnest. 



On oiir way to Rome, where we spent the winter of 
1817, it waa startling to see the fine church of Santa 
Maria degli Ajigeli, below Assisi, cut in two ; half 
of the church and half of the dome above it were 
still entire ; the rest had been thrown down by the 
earthquake which had destroyed the neighbouring 
town of Foligno, and committed such ravages in 
this part of Umbria, 

At that time I might have been pardoned if I had 
described St Peter's, the Vatican, and the innume- 
rable treasures of art and antiquity at Komc ; but J 
now that they are so well kno\vn it would be I 
ridiculous and superfluous. Here I gained a little 
more knowledge about pictures ; hut I preferred 
sculpture, partly &om the noble specimens of Greek 
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art I saw in Paris and Rome, and partly because 1 
was such an enthusiast about the language and 
everything belonging to ancient Greece. During 
I this journey I was highly gratified, for we made the 
acquaintance of Thorwaldsen and Canova. Canova 
was gentle and amiable, with a beautiful counte- 
nance, and was an artist of great reputation. Thor- 
waldsen had a noble and striking appearance, and 
had more power and originality than Canova. His 
bas-rehefs were greatly admired. I saw the one he 
made of Night in the house of an English lady, who 
' had a talent for modelling, and was said to be 
attached to him. We were presented to Pope Pius 
the Seventh ; a handsome, gentlemanly, and auuable 
old man. He received us in a summer-house in the 
garden of the Vatican. He was sitting on a sofa, 
and made me sit beside him. His manners were 
I simple and very gracious ; he spoke freely of what 
I he had suffered in France. He said, " God forbid 
I that he should bear ill-\vill to any one; but the 
I journey and the cold were trj-ing to an old man, and 
I he was glad to return to a warm climate and to his 
I own country." When we took leave, he said to me, 
" Though a Protestant, you w-ill be none the worse 
for an old man's blessing." Pius the Seventh was 
loved and respected ; the people knelt to him as he 
d. Many years afterwards we were pre- 
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sented to Gregory the Sixteenth, a very common- 
looking man, fonning a great contrast to Pius the 
Seventh. 

I heard more good music during this first visit to 
Rome than I ever did after ; for besides that usual 
in St. Pet«r's, there was an Academia every week, 
where Marcello's Psalms were sung in concert by a 
number of male voices, besides other concerts, private 
and public. We did not make the acquaintance of 
any of the Roman famiUes at this time ; but we saw 
Pauline Borghese, sister of the Emperor Napoleon, 
80 celebrated for her beauty, walking on the Pincio 
every afternoon. Our great geologist, Sir Roderick 
MurchisoQ, with his wife, were among the English 
residents at Rome. At that time he hardly knew 
one stone from another. He had been an officer in 
fche Dragoons, an excellent horseman, and a keen 
fox-hunter. Lady Murchison, — an amiable and ac- 
comphshed woman, with solid acquirements whiclk< 
few ladies at that time possessed — had taken t(r 
the study of geolog}- ; and soon after her husband 
began that career which has rendered him the first 
geologist of our country. It was then that a 
friendship began between them and us, which will 
only end witli life. Mrs. Fairfax, of Gilling Castle, 
and her two handsome daughters were also at, 
Bomo. She was my namesake — Maiy Fairfax- 
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my valued friend till her death, 
of those friends are gone. 

There were such troops of brigands in the Pa] 
States, that it was considered unsafe to go outaic 
the gates of Rome. They carried ofi' people to 
mountains, and kept them till ransomed ; sometimes 
even mutilated them, aa they do at the present day 
in the kingdom of Naples. Lucien Bonaparte mode 
a nan-ow escape from being can'ied off from his villa. 
Villa RufEnella, near FrascatL "When it could be 
proved that brigands had committed murder, tli 
were confined in prisons in the Maremma, at Cam] 
Morto, where fever prevails, and where they were 
Bupposetl to die of malaria. I Siiw Gasperone, the 
chief of a famous band, in a prison at Civitii Vccchia; 
he was said to be a relative of Cardinal Antont 
both coming from the l)rigand village of Sonnino, 
the Volscian mountains. In going to Naples oi 
friends advised us to take a guard of soldiers ; bul 
these were suspected of being as bad, and in league 
with the brigands. So we travelled post without 
them ; and though I foohshly insisted on going round 
by the ruins of ancient Capua, which was conaidej 
very unsafe, we arrived at Naples without an; 
encounter. Here we met with the son and daughter 
of Mr. Smith, of Norwich, a celebrated Icailer in the 
anti-slavery question. This was a bond of interest 
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between his family and me ; for when I was a girl I 

took the anti-slavery cause so warmly to heart that 
1 would not take sugar in my tea, or indeed taste 
anything with sugar in it. I was not singular in 
this, for my cousins and many of my acquaintances 
came to the same resolution. How long we kept it 
I do not remember. Patty Smith and I became 
great friends, and 1 knew her sisters; but only 
remember her niece Florence Nightingale as a very 
Uttle child. My friend Patty was liberal in her 
opinions, witty, original, an excellent horsewoman, 
and drew cleverly ; but from bad health she was 
peculiar in all her habits. She was a good judge 
of art. Her father had a valuable collection of 
pictures of the ancient masters ; aud 1 Icamt much 
from her with regard to paintings and style in 
drawing. We went to see everything in Naples and 
its environs together, and she accompanied Somcr- 
ville and me in an expedition to Pfestum, where we 
made sketches of the temples. At Naples we bought 
a beautiful cork model of the Temple of Neptune, 
which was placed on our mineral cabinet on om- 
return to London. A lady who came to pay me a 
morning visit asked Somer^-ille what it was ; and 
when he told her, she said, " How dreadful it is to 
think that all the people who worshipped in that 
temple are in eternal misery, because they did not 
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rre in our Saviour." Somerville asked, "How 
could they Iwlicve in Christ when He was not 
bom till many centuries after?" I am sure she 
thought it was all the same. 



There had been an eruption of Vesuvius just , 
before our arrival at Naples, and it was still ' 
smoking very much ; however, we ascended it, 
and walked round the crater, running and holding 
a handkerchief to our nose aa we passed through the 
smoke, when the wind blew it to our side. The 
crater was just like an empty funnel, wide at tho 
mouth, and narrowing to a throat. The Liva was ' 
hard enough to bear us ; but there were numerous 
Jttmeroles, or red-hot chasms, in it, which we could 
look into. Somerville bought a number of crystals 
from the guides, and went repeatedly to Portici 
afterwards to complete our collection of volcanic 
minerals. 

They were excavating busily at Pompeii : at that 
time, and in one of our many excursions there 
Somerville bought from one of the workmen a 
bronze statuette of Minerva, and a very fine rosso 
snticD Terminus, which we contrived to smuggle 
into Naples; and it now forms part of a small 
but excellent collection of anticjues which I still 
possess. The excavations at that period were con- 
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ducted wifli Uttle regularity or direction, and tiie 
guides were able to cany on a contraband trade 
as mentioned. Since the annexation of the Nea- 
politan provinces to the kingdom of Italy, the 
Cavaliere Fiorelli has organized the system of ex- 
cavations in the most masterly manner, and has 
made many interesting discoveries. About one- 
third of the town has been excavated since it was 
discovered till the present day. 

In passing through Bologna, we became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Mezzo£mti, after- 
wards Cardinal. He was a quiet-looking priest; 
we could not see anything in his countenance that 
indicated talent, nor was his conversation remark- 
able ; yet he told us that he understood fifty-two 
languages. He left no memoir at his death ; nor 
did he ever trace any connection between these 
languages; it was merely an astonishing power, 
which led to nothing, like that of a young American 
I lately heard of, who could play eleven games 
at chess at the same time, without looking at any 
chess-board. 
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Webs we returned to Hanover Square, I devoted 
morning liours, as usual, to domestic aSairs ; 
but now my children occupied a good deal of my 
time. Although still very young, I thought it ad- 
visable for them to acquire foreign languages ; so I 
engaged a French narwry-raaid.that they might never 
suffer what I had done from ignorance of modem 
longuagCH. I besides gave them instruction in such 
things OS I was capable of teaching, and which were 

litcd to their age. 

It was a great amusement to Somerville and 
mj-sclf t<) arrange the minerals we had collected 
during our journey. Our cabinet was now very rich. 
Some of our fipecimena we had bought ; our friends 
had given us duplicates of those they possessed ; 
and George Finlayson, who was with our troops in 
Ceylon, and who hiul devoted all his spare time to 
the study of the natural productions of the country. 
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Bent us a valuable collection of crystals of sapphire, 
rub}', oriental topaz, amethyst, &c., &c. Somerville 
used to analyze minerals with the blowpipe, whieli 
I never did. One evening, when he was so occu- 
pied, I was playing the piano, when suddenly I 
fainted ; he was very much startled, as neither I 
nor any of om- family had ever done such a thing. 
When I recovered, I said it was the smell of 
garlic that had made me ill. The truth was, the 
mineral contained arsenic, and I was poisoned for 
the time by the fumes. 

At this time we formed an acquaintance with Dr. 
Wollaston, which soon became a lasting friendship- 
He waa gentlemanly, a cheerful companion, and a 
philosopher ; he was also of agi-eeable appearance, 
having a remarkably fine, intellectual head. He 
was essentially a chemist, and discovered palladium ; 
but there were few branches of science with which 
he was not more or less acquainted. He made ex- 
periments to discover imponderable matter ; I believe, 
with regai'd to the ethereal medium. Mr. Brand, of 
the Royal Institution, enraged him by sending so 
strong a current of electricity through a machine he 
had made to prove electro-magnetic rotation, as to 
destroy it. Huj eharacteriatic was extreme accuracy, 
which particularly fitted him for giving that pre- 
cision to the science of ciyataUography which it had 




K>t Iiithcrtu attuiiied. By thi> invcutioa of the 

goniomoter wliicU bears lus uamc, lii; was cuablcd to 

measure the angle formed l>y the faces of a crystal 

^ft^ means of the reflected images of bright objects 

^Ken in them. Wc bought a goniometer, and Dr. 

^H^olkston, who often dined witli us, taught Somer- 

^B01e and me how to use it, by measuring the angles 

^Ki many of oiu" crystals tluiiug the evening. I 

learut a great deal on a variety- of subjects besides 

crystallography &om Dr. Wollastou, who, at his 

Icath, left me a collection of models of the forais of 

1 tlie natural crystals then known. 

I Though still oecasionally occupied with the 

nei'al productious of the earth, I became far 

i interested in the fonuatiou of the earth itself. 

kologista had eseited public atteutiou, and had 

Blocked the clergy and the more scrupulous of the 

lit}' by proving beyond a doubt tliat the foi-ma- 

ion of the globe extended through enormous 

Kriods of time. The contest was evun more keen 

1 than it is at the present time about the various 

ices of pre-historic men. It lasted very long, too ; 

after I had i)ubliBUcd my work ou Physical 

feography, I was preached against by name in York 

Jathedral. (.)ur friend, Dr. Buekland, committed 

mself by taking the clerical view in liis " Bridge* 

i&tcr Treatise ;" but facts arc such stubborn things 
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that he was obliged to joia the geologists at 1 
He and ilrs. Buckland invited Somerviile and ] 
to spend a week with them in Christchurch Collegi 
Oxford. Mr, and Mrs. Miu'cbison were their gues 
at the same time. Mr. Murchison (uow Sii- Roderie^ 
was then rising rapidly to the pre-eminence he ncp 
liolda as a geologist. We spent every day in e 
some of the numerous objects of interest in ■ 
celebrated univci-sity, venerable for its antiq^ui 
historical records, and noble architecture. 

Somerviile and I used frequently to spend 1 
evening with Captain and Mrs. Kater. Dr. Wol- 
laston, Dr. Young, and othera were generally of the 
party ; sometimes we had musie, for Captain and 
Mrs. Kater sang very prettily. All kinds of scientific 
subjects were discussed, experiments tried and astro- 
nomical observations made in a little garden in front 
of the house. One evening we bad been trying the 
power of a teluscope in separating double stars till 
about two in the morning ; on our way home we 
saw a light in Dr. Young's window, and when 
SomerviUe rang the bell, down came the doctor him- 
self in his dressing-gown, and said, " Come in ; I 
have something curious to show you." Astronomi- 
cal signs are frequently found on ancient Eg)-ptian 
monuments, and were supposed to have been em- 
ployed by the priests to record dates. Now Dr. 
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Young hiul received ii jiapynis from Egypt, sent to 
liim by Mr. Salt, wlio Iiiid found it iu a mummy- 
case ; and that very evening he liad ])rovcd it to 
be a lioroscope of the age of the Ptolemies, and 
had determined the date from the ooufiguration 
of the heavens at the time of its construction- 
Dr. Young had already made himself fiiraous by 
the interpretation of hieroglyphic charactei-s on a 
stone which had I«en brought to the British Museum 
from Rosctta in Eg}-pt. Ou that stone there is an 
inscription in Hieroglyphics, the sacred symlwlic 
language of the enrly Egyptians ; another in the 
Enchorial or spoken language of that most ancient 
people, and a mutilated inscription in Greek. By 
the aid of some fnigments of papj-ri Dr. Young dis- 
covered that the Enchorial language is alphabetical, 
and that nine of its letters corresiwnd with ours ; 
moreover, he discovered such a rehition lietween the 
Enchorial and the hieroglj-phic inscription tliat he 

Iinteqirctcd the latter and published his discoveries iu 
tlie years 1815 and 181G. 
M. Clmmi>ol]ion, who had been on the same pur- 
Buit, examined the fine collection of papyri in the 
museum at Turin, and aftcr^ivards went to Egypt to 
pursue his studies ou Ideroglj-phics, to our know- . 
ledge of which ho contributed greatly. It is to 
be regretted that one who had brought that branch 
_ 
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of science to sucb perfection should have been i 
ungenerous as to ignore the aasistance he had s 
ceived from the researches of Dr. Young. WJieu t 
Royal Institution was first established. Dr. Yoiu 
lectured on natural philosophy. He proved the u 
dulatory theor)' of light by dueet experiment, but f 
it depended upon the hypothesis of an ethere 
medium, it was not received in England, the i 
80 as it was contrary to Newton's theoiy. 
French mvnns afterwards did Young ample jnstiet 
The existence of the ethereal medium is now all I 
proved, since part of the corona suiTounding t 
moon during a total solar eclipse is polarized — a plu 
nomenon depending on matter. Young's Lectm 
which bad lieen pubUshed, were a mine of riches t 
me. He was of a Quaker famUy ; but although 1: 
left the Society of Friends at an early age, be retained 
tbeir formal precision of manner to the last. He 
■was of u kindly disposition, and his wife and 
her sisters, with whom 1 was intimate, were much 
attached to him. Dr. Young was an ilegaut and 
critical scbokr at a very early age ; he was an 
astronomer, a mathematician, and there were few 
branches of science in wliich he Wiis not versed. 
AVhen youiig, bis Quaker habits did not prevent him 
from taking lessons in music and dancing. I have 
heard Uim accompany his sister-in-law with the flute. 
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while she played the piEino. Wlieii not more than 
sixU^en years of age be was so remarkal>Ic for steadi- 
ness and acquirements that he was engaged more aa , 
a companion than tutor to young Hudson Gumey, 
who was nearly of his own agi:-. One spring morn- 
ing Young came to breakfast iu a bright green coat, 
ajid said in explanation of Ms aomewbat eccentric 
costume for one wbo bad been a Qualier, that it waa 
suitable to the season. One day, on returning from 
their ride Guruey, leaped bis borsc over the stable- 
yardgate. Young, trying to do tlie same, was thrown; 
he got up, mounted, aud made a second attempt with 
no better success ; the third time he kept his seat^ 
then nuictly dismounting, be said, " What one man 
can do, another msry." 

One bright morumg Dr. Wolliiston came to pay 
us a visit in Hanover Square, saying, " I bavc dis- 
covered seven dark bnes crossing the solar spectrum, 
which I wish to show you ;" then, closing the wiudow- 
fibuttera 80 as to leave only a narrow line of light, 
lie put a small glass prism into my baud, telling me 
how to hold it. I saw tbem distinctly. I waa 
among the first, if not the very first, to whom he 
showed these lines, which were the origin of the moat 
wonderful series of cosniical discoveries, and have 
proved that many of the substances of our globe ant 
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also constituents of tlic sun, the stai-a, and even \ 
the nebulitt. Dr. AVulljistou gave me the little prisi 
which is doulily valuai»le, being of glass manuJ 
ture<l at Munich by Fraunhofer, whose table of da] 
tinea has now become the standai'd of comparison % 
that marvellous science, the work of many illustrioi 
men, brought to perfection by Bunsen and Kiid 



Sir William Hcrschel had discovered that whi 
appeared to be single stars were frequently two stars 
in such close approximation that it required a very 
high telescopic power to see them separately, and 
that in many of these one star was revoh-ing in an 
orbit round the other. Sir James South established 
an observator}- at Camptleu Hill, near Kensing- 
ton, where he and Sir John Herschel united in 
observing the double stars and binary systems with 
the view of iiffording further data for improving our 
knowledge of their movements. In each two olj8er\'a- 
tiona are requisite, namely, the distance lietween the 
two stars, and the angle of position, that is, the angle 
which the meridian or a parallel to the equator 
makes with the lines joining the two stars. These 
observations were made by adjusting a micrometer 
to a very powerful telescope, and were datji suffi- 
cient for the deteiTuination of the orbit of the 
revolving star, should it I>e a binary system. I have 
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given an account of this in the " Connexion of tlie 
Ph}'sical Sciences," so I shall only mention here that 
in one or two of the binary systems the revolving 
star bos been aeon to make more than one revolution, J 
and that the periodical times and the elliptical ele- I 
meuts of a great many other orbits have been calcu- 
lated, thou*;!! they are more than 200,000 times 
farther from the sun than we are. 

After Sir John Herschel was married, we paid 
liim a visit at Slough ; fortunately, the sky was 
clear, and Sir John had the kindness to show me 
many nebulce iind clusters of stars which I had 
never seen to such advantage as in his 20 ft. tele- 
scope. 1 shall never forget the glorious appearance 
of Jupiter as he entered the field of that instru- 
ment. 

For years the British nation was kept in a state of 
excitement by the Arctic voyages of onr undaunted 
seamen in quest of a north-west passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The idea was not 
new, for a direct way to our Eastern possessions had 
been long desired. On this occasion the impulse 
was given by AVilliam Scoresby, captain of a whaler, 
who had sailed on the east coast of Greenland as 
high as tlie 80th parallel of latitude, and for two suo 
ccssive sea.soD3 had found that the sea betweeQ 
Greenland and Spitzbergon was free of ice for 18,000 
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square miles — a circumstance which had not oo- 
curred before in tlie memory of man. Scoresby wa« 
of rare genius, well versed in science, and of 
strict probity. ^Vhen he published this discovery, 
the Admiralty, iu the year 1818, sent off two expedi- 
tions, one under the command of Captains Franklin 
and Buchan to the east of Greenland, and another 
under Captains Koss and Parry to Baflin's Bay. 
Such was the beginning of a series of noble adven- 
tures, now the province of histoiy. 

I had an eai'ly passion for eveiything relating to 
the sea, and when my father was at home I never 
tired asking him questions about his voyages and the 
dangers to which he had been exposed. Now, when 
I knew something of nautical science, I entered with 
enthusiasm into the spirit of these Ai'ctic voyages ; 
nor was my husband less intei-ested. Wc read 
Scorosby's whaling voyages with great delight, and 
we made the acquaintance of all tbe officers who 
Lad been on these northern expeditions. 

Sir Edwanl Parry, who had brought us minerals , 
and seeds of plants from Melville Island, invited xis 
to see the ships prepared for his third voyage, and 
three years' residence iu the Arctic setts. It is im- 
possible to describe how perfectly everything was 
arranged: experience had taught them what was 
nccessaiy for such an expedition. On this occasion 
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I put in practice my lessons in cookery by making a 
large quantity of orange marmalade for the voyage. 
When, after three years, the ships retm-ned, we 
Tvere informed that the name of Somervillc had been 
^ven to an island so far to the north that it was 
all but perpetually covered vrith ice and snow. Not- 
■withstancling the sameness which naturally prevaila 
in the narratives of these voyages, they are invested 
with a romantic interest by the daring bvaverj' dis- 
played, and by the appalling difficulties overcome. 
The noble endeavour of Lady Franklin to save her 
gallant husband, and the solitary voyage of Sir 
Xeopold McClintock in a small yacht in search of 
his lost friend, form the touching and sad termina- 
tion to a very glorious period of maritime adventure. 
More than fifty years after these events I i-enewed my 
acquaintance with Lady Franklin. She and her niece 
came to see me at Spezia on then* way to Dalmatia,* 
She had circumnavigated the globe with her husband 
when he was governor in Australia. After his loss 
she and her niece had gone round the world a second 
time, and she assured me that although they went to 
Japan and China (less known at that time than they 
are now), they never experienced any difficulty. 
Seeing ladies travelling alone, people were always 
J to help them. The French sent a Polar expe- 
uuder Captain Oainiard in the yeara 1838 and 
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1839 ; and the Umted States of North America took 
an active part in Arctic exploration. Whether Dr. 
Kane's discovcrj' of an open polar ocean will ever be 
verified is problematical ; at all events, the deplorable 
fate of Sir John Franklin has put a stop to the 
chance of it for the present ; yet it is a great geognt- 
phical question which we should all like to sco 
decided. 

Captain Sabine, of the Artillery (now General Sir 
Edward Sabine, President of the Royal Society), 
was apjKJintcd to accompany the first expeiUtion 
under Captains Eoss and Parry ou account of his 
high scientific acquiremcuts. The observations made 
during the series of Arctic voyages on the magnetism 
of the earth, combined with an enormous mass of 
obseiTations made by numerous observers in all 
parts of the globe by sea and by laud, have enabled 
^ir Edward Sabine, after a labour of nearly fifty 
years, to complete his marvellous system of terrestrial 
magnetism in both hemispheres. During that long 
perio<.l a friendsliip has liisted between Sir Edward 
and me. He has uniformly sent me copies "of all 
his works ; to them I chiefly owe what I know on 
the subject, and quite recently I have received his 
latest and most important pubUeation. Sir Edward 
married a lady of talent and scientific acquirements. 
h translated " Cosmos" from tlie German, and 
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assisted and calculated for her husband in bis labo- 
rious work 

I do not remember the exact period, but I think 
it was subsequent to the Arctic voyages, that the 
theory was discovered of those tropical hunicanes 
which cause such devastation by sea and land. 
Observations are now made on barometric pres- 
sure, and warnings are sent to our principal sea- 
ports by telegraph, as well as along both sides 
of the Channel ; but notwithstanding numerous 
disastrous shipwrecks occur every winter on our 
dangerous coasts. They were far more numerous 
in my younger days. Life-boats were not then 
invented ; now they are stationed on almost 
every coast of Great Britain, and on many conti- 
nental shores. The readiness with which they are 
manned, and the formidable dangers encountered to 
save life, show the gallant, noble character of the 
sailor. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



S LOSDOS — CORONATION O 



We went frcqueutly to see Mr. Babbage while he 
was making hia Ciilculating-nmchines. He had a 
transcendaut intellect, unconquerable [jei"8everance, 
and oxtcusivc knowledge on many subjects, besides 
being a tiret-ratc matliematician. I always found 
him most amiable and patient in explaining the 
stiiicture and use of the engines. The first he made 
could only perfonn arithmetical operations. Not 
satisfied with that, Mr. Babbage constructed an 
analytical engine, which could be so arranged as to 
perform all kinds of mathematical calculations, and 
print each result. 

Nothing has afforded me so convincing a proof of 
the unity of the Deity as these purely mental con- 
ceptions of numerical and mathematical science 
which have been by slow degrees vouchsafed to 
man, and are still granted in these latter times by 
the Differential Calculus and the Higher AJgeb 
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, of which must have existed in that aublimely 
uniscient Mind from eternity. 

Many of oui- fi-ienda had verj- decided and varioiis 
religious opinions, but my husband and I never 
entered into controversy ; we had too high a regard 
for liberty of oouseience to interfere with any one's 
opinions, so we have lived on terms of sincere 
i-iendsbip and love with people who differed cssen- 

ily from us in religious views, and in all the books 
(frhich I have written I have confined myself strictly 
and entirely to scientific subjects, although my 
religious opinions are very decided. 

Timidity of chanicter, probably owing to early 
education, had a great influence on ray daily life ; 
for I did not assume my place in society in my 
younger days ; and in argument I was in- 
stantly silenced, although I often knew, and could 
have proved, that I was in the right. The only 
thing in which I was dctennined and inflexible 
was in the prosecution of my studies. They were 
perpetually inteirupted, but always resumed at the 
first opportunity'. No analysis is so difficult as that 
of one's own mind, but I do not tliink I en- much in 
saying that jjerseverance is a characteristic of mine. 



I Somerville and I were verj- happy when we 
, in Hanover Square. Wc were always en- 
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gaged in some pursuit, and had good society. 
General society was at tliat time biilliant for 
wit and talent The Rev. Sidney Smith, Rogers, 
Thomas iloore, Campbell, the Hon. William Spencer, 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Melbomne, 
&c., &c., all made the dinner-pai-tics very agreeable. 
The men sat longer at table than they do now, and, 
except in the families where I was intimate, the con- 
versation of the ladies in the drawing-room, when we 
came up from dinner, often bored mo. I diahked routs 
exceedingly, and should often have .sent an excuse if 
I had known what to say. After my marriage I did 
not dance, for in Scotland it was thought highly in- 
decorous for a married woman to dance. Waltzing, 
when first introduced, was looked upon with horroi, 
and even in England it was then thought very im- 
proper. 

One season I subscribed to the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, established by George the Third. TJiey 
seemed to be the resort of the aged ; a young face 
was scarcely to be seen. The music was perfect 
of its kind, but the whole affair was very dulL 
The Philharmonic Concerts were excellent for scien- 
tific musicians, and I sometimes went to them ; 
but for ray part 1 infinitely preferred hearing 
Paata, MaUbran, and Grisi, who have left the 
most vivid impression on my mind, although so 
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difPerent from each other. Somen-ille enjoyed a 
comic opera cxcet'ilingly, and so did I ; and at that 
time Lablache was in the height of his fame. 
When Somerville and I made the tour in Italy al- 
ready mentioned, we visited Catalani (then Madame 
■Valabrfeque) in a villa near Florence, to whieh alio 
retired in her old age. She, however, died in Paris, 
(Of cholera, some yeare later. 

Somerville liked the theatre as much as I did ; so 

we eaw all the greatest actors of the day, hoth in 

igedy and comedy, and the English theatre was 

LL'U excellent. Young, who was scarcely inferior 

■ to John Kemble, JIacready, Kcau, Liaton, &e., and 
jMisa O'Neill, who after a sliort brilliant career 
[■entered into domeatic life on her miuTiage with Sir 
t "William Bcccher, were all at the hciglit of their 
Ifamc. it was then I became acquainted with Lady 
I Beecher, who was so simple and natural that no one 

■ could have discovered she liad ever been on the 
i stage. A very clever company of French comedians 
L aeto4 in a temporary theatre \i\ Tottenham Coui-t 
' Eoad, where we frequently went with a p;irty of 

friends, and enjoyed very ploa.s;mt evenings. I 

I think my fondness for the theatre dependfd to a 
certain degree on my silent disposition ; for unless 
among intimate friends, or when much excited, I 
was et^irtled at the sound of my own voice iu 
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gcuci'al conversation, from the sliyiie83 wliich has 
haunted me through life, and starts up occasionally 
like a ghost iu my old age. At a play I was not 
called upon to make any exertion, but could enjoy 
at my ease an intellectual pleasure for the most part 
fiu: superior to the general run of eonveraation. 

Among many othei-s, we were intimate with 
Dr. and Mi-s. Baillie and hie sisters. Joanna was 
my dear and valued friend to the end of her life. 
When her ti'agedy of "Montfort" was to be brought 
on the stage, Soraerville and 1, with a large party of 
her relations and friends, went with her to the theati'e. 
The play was admirably acted, for Mrs. Siddons and 
her brother John Kcmble performed the principal 
parts. It was warmly applauded by a full house, 
but it was never acted again. Some time aftenvards 
"The Family Legend," founded on a Highland 
story, had better success in Edinburgh ; but Miss 
Baillie's plays, though liighly poetical, are not suited 
to the stage. Miss Mitford was more successful, 
for some of her plays were repeatedly acted. She 
excelled also as a writer. " Our Village " is perfect of 
its kind ; nothing can be more animated than liei- 
description of a game of cricket. I met with Miss 
Austin's novels at this time, and thought them ex- 
cellent, especially " Fride and Prejudice." It cer- 
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tainly formed a curious contrast to my old favourites, 
the RadclifFu novels and the ghost stories ; but I 
had DOW eome to years of discretion. 

Among my Quaker friends I met with that amiable 

but eccentric person All's. Opie. Though a "wet" 

Quakeress, she continued to wear the jjeculiar dress. 

I was told that she was presented in it at the Tuileries, 

Jld astonished the French ladies. AVe were also ac- 

[ainted with ilrs. Fry, a very different person, and 

1 her preach. Her voice was fine, her delivery 

mirable, and her prayer sublime. We were inti- 

iat« with Mr. (now Sir Charles) Lyell, who, if I mia- 

e uot, first met with his wife ut our house, where 

pe was extremely admired as the beautiful Miss 

fomer. Until we lost all our fortune, and went 

I live at Chelsea, I used to have little evening 

ties in Hanover Square. 



\ I wa£ not present at the coronation of George the 

li ; but I had a ticket for the gallery in West- 

inster Hall, to see the banquet. Though I went 

early in the morning, I found a wonderful 

ision. I showed my ticket of admission to one 

Ecial person after another ; the answer always was 

pl know nothing about it." At last I got a good 

laee near some ladies I knew ; even at that early 

the gallery was fuU. Some time after the 
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ceremony in the Abbey was over, the door of 1 
magnificent hall was thrown open, and the 
entered in the flowing curls and costume of Hi 
the Eighth, and, imitating the jaunty manner of 
monarch, walked up the liall and sat down on 
throne at its extremity. The peeresses had alrt 
taken their seats imder the gallery, and the 
was followed by the peers, and the knights of 
Gart«r, Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick, all in thai 
robes. After ever}' one had taken his seat, 
Champion, on his horse, both in full armom*, 
up the hall, and threw down a gauntlet before 
king, while the heralds proclaimed that he 
ready t^ do battle with any one who denied 
George tlie Fourth was the liege loni of i 
realms. Then various persons presented offerings 
the king in right of which they held their 
One gentleman presented a beautiful pjiir of faleoni 
in their hoods. While this pageantry and noise 
at its height, Queen Caroline demanded to I 
mitted. There was a sudden silence and consi 
tion,— it was like the "handwriting on the ■^ 
The sensation was intense. At last the order was gi' 
to refuse her admittance ; the pageantry was 
ncwcd, and the banquet followed. The n 
heat, and vivid light of the illumination of tlie 
gave mo a racking headache ; at last I went out 
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the gallery aud sat on a atair, -where there was a 
little Ixesh air, and was vei-y glad wheu all was over. 
Yeara afterwarils I was present in Westminster 
Abbey at the coronation of our Queen, then a pretty 
I young girl of eighteen. Placed in the most trying 
position at that early age, by her \'irtues, hotli 
public and private, she has endeared herself to the 
nation beyond what any sovereign ever did before. 



I, who had so many occupations and duties at 

I lome, soon tired of the idleness and formality of 

I visiting in the country. I made an exception, how- 

. ever, in fevour of an occasional viisit to Mr. Sotheby, 

I the poet, and his family in Epping Forest, of which, 

I if I mistake not, he was deputy-ranger ; at all 

I events, he had a pretty cottage there where ho 

.and his family received their friends with kind 

hospitality. He spent part of the day iu his study, 

and after\i'anl3 I have seen hira playing cricket 

with liis son and gnuidson, with as much vivacity 

i any of them. The freshness of the air was quite 

k reviving to Somerville and me ; and our two little 

L girls played in the foreat all the day. 

We also gladly went for several successive years 
to visit Sir John Saunders Sebright at Beech- 
wood Pai'k, Hertfordshire. Dr. Wollaston gene- 
jrally traveUed with as ou these occasions, when 
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■we had much conversation on a variety of sub 
jects, scientific or general. He was remarkably^ 
acute in his oLservations on objects as we f 
them. " Look at that ash tree ; did you ever j 
notice that the branches of the ash tree are J 
curves of double curvature?" There was a comet \ 
visible at the time of one of these little journeys. ■ 
Dr. Wollaston had made a di'amng of the orbit and. \ 
its elements ; but, having left it in town, he de- ' 
scribed the lines so accurately without naming j 
them, that I remarked at once, "That is the curtate [ 
or perihelion distance," which pleased him greatly, 
as it showed hpw accm-ate his description was. He 
was a chess-player, and, when trnvclliug alone, he ■ 
used to carrj' a book with diagrams of partially- 
played games, in which it is required to give check- ' 
mate in a fixed number of moves. He would, J 
study one of them, and then, shutting the hook, 
play out the game mentally. 

Although Sir John waa a keen sportsman and 
fox-himtcr in liis youth, he was lemarkable for his | 
kindness to animals and for the facifitj' with which 
he tamed thorn. He kept terriers, and his pointers 
were first rate, yet he never allowed his keepers to 
beat a dog, nor did he ever do it himself; he said a 
dog once cowed was good for nothing ever after. 
He trained them by lying a string to the collar and 
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giving it a sharp pull when the dog did wrong, 
and patting him kindly when he did right In this 
ipanner he taught some of his uon-8porting dogs 
to play all sorts of tricks, such as picking out the I 
card chosen by any spectator from a number placed 
in a circle on the floor, the signal being one 
momentary glance at the cai"d, &c. &c. Sir John 
published a pamphlet on the subject, and sent 
copies of it to the sporting gentlemen and keepers 
in the county, I fear with little effect ; men are 
BO apt to vent their own bitd temper on their dogs 
and horses. 

At one of the battues at Holkham, Chantrey killed ' 
two woodcocks at one shot, XIr, Hudson Gnmey 
some time after saw a brace of woodcocks carved in 
marble in Chanti'ey's studio ; Chantrey told him of 
Ilia shot and the difficulty of finding a suitable 
inscription, and that it hud been tried in Latin 
and even Greek without success. Mr. Gumcy said it 
should be very simple, such as : — 

Driven from the nortih, where winter itaxred them, 
C3iuitXGy Bnt Bhot, and then he carved them. 

Beechwood was one of the few places in Great 
Bribun in which hawking was kept up. The falcons 
were brought from Flanders, for, except in the Isle 
of Skyc, thoy have been extirpated in Great Britain 
like many otiier of our fine indigenous birds. Sir 
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John kept fauey pigeons of all breeds. Ho told 
me he could alter the colour of their plumage in 
three years by cross-breeding, but that it requirectj 
fully six to alter the shape of the bird. 



At some house where we were diiiiug in LondoiJ 
I forget with whom, Ugo Foscolo, the poet, ^ 
one of the party. He was exti-emely excitable anc^l 
irritable, and when some one spoke of a tranalatioal 
of Dante as being perfect, " Impossible," shouted ' 
Foscolo, starting up in great excitement, at the 
same time tossing his cup full of coffee into the 
air, cup and all, regardless of the china and the 
ladies' dresses. He died in England, I fear in great 
poverty. He was a most distinguished classical 
scholar as well as poet. His remains have been 
brought to Italy within these few years, and in- 
terred in Sante Croce, in Florence. 



I hatl a severe attack of what appeared to bol 
cholera, and during my recovery Sirs. Hankey very J 
kindly lent us her villa at Hampstead for a few I 
weeks. There I went with my children, Somerville i 
with some friends always coming to dinner on the 
Sundays. On one of these occasions there was a 
violent thunderstorm, and a large tree was struck 
not far from the house. We all went to look at the J 
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tree as soon as the storm ceased, and found that a 
large mass of wood was scooped out of the trunk 
from top to bottom. I had occasion in two other 
instances to notice the same effect Dr. WoUaston 
lent me a sextant and artificial horizon ; so I amused 
myself taking the altitude of the sun, the conse- 
quence of which was that I became as brown as a 
mulatto, but I was too anxious to learn something of 
practical astronomy to care, about the matter. 



CHAPTER X. 



I or aAKGAKKT BOKKBVTLLE — tKTTER moM UB& HOI(KaVIU.S 



Odu liappy aDd ciieerfiU life in Hanover Square 
came to a sad end. The illness and death of our 
eldest girl threw Somerville and me into the deepest 
affliction. She was a child of intelligence and 
acquirements far beyond her tender age. 

[The long iUneaa and death of this young girl fell very 
heavily on my mother, who by tliia time had lost several 
children. The followhig letter was imtten by her to 
my grandfather on tliis occasion. It shows her steadfast 
faith m the mercy and goodness of God, even when 
crushed by almost the severest affliction which can wring 
a mother's heart : — 

MES. 60MEBVILLE TO THE EBV. DE. SOMEE\'ILLE. 

LoNDOK, OctoUr, IS28. 
Mx DEAR Father, 

I never was so long of writing to you, but when 
the heart is breaking it is impossible to find words ade- 
quate to its rehef. We aie in deep uflliction, for though 
the first violence of grief has subsided, thei-e has sue- 
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ceeded a calm sorrow nut less jiaiiiful, a feeliag of liope- 
lesanesa iu tliis world which only finds comfort in the 
prospect of another, which longs for tlie conaimimation 
of all thing:a that we may join those who have gone 
before. To return to the duties of life is irksome, even 
to tliose duties which were a delight when the candle of 
the Lord shone upon us. I do not arraign the decrees 
of Providence, but even m the bitterness of my soul I 
acknowledge the wisdom and goodness nf God, and 
endeavour to be resigned to His will. It is ungrateful 
not to remember the many happy years we have enjoyed, 
knt that very remembrance renders our present state 
more desolate and dreary — presenting a sad contrast. 
The gi-eat source of consolation is in the mercy of God 
and the virtues of tJiose we lament ; the full assurance 
that no good disposition can be lost but must be brought 
to perfection in a better world. Oar business is to 
Tender ourselves fit for that blessed inheritance that we 
may again he united to those we mom'n. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

Mary Sowi'inYiLij:. 



Somcrville still held his place at the army medical 
Iward, and was now appointed physician to Chelsea 
Hospital ; 80 wo left our cheerful, comfortable house 
and went to reside in a government house in a very 
dreary and unhealthy situation, far from all our 
Itiends, which was a serious loss to me, as I was not 
a gootl walker, and during the whole time I lived 
at Chelsea I suflfered from sick headaches. Still we 
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were very glad of the appointment, for at this time 
we lost almost the whole of our fortune, through the 
clishoneaty of a person in whom we hiul the greatest 
confidence. 

All the time we lived at ClielBea we had constant 
intercoui-se with Lady Noel Byron and Ack, who 
lived at Eaher, and when I came abroad I kept up a 
correspondence witJi both as long as they lived. Ada 
was much attached to me, and often came to stay 
with me. It was by my advice that she studied 
mathematics. She always wrote to me for an ex- 
phmation when she met with any difficulty. Among 
my papers I lately found many of her notes, a.'^king 
mathematical questions, Ada Byron married Lord 
King, afterwards created Earl of Lovelace, a college 
companion :md friend of my son. 

Somerville had fonued a friendship with Sir 
Henry Bunbury when he had a command in Sicily, 
and we went occasionally to visit htm at Barton in 
Suffolk. I liked Lady Bunljury veiy much; she 
was a niece of the celebrated Charles Fox, and had 
a turn for natural hiatorj', I had made a collec- 
tion of native shells at Burntisland, but I only 
knew their vulgar names ; now I Icamt their scien- 
tific nrrangement fi-om Lady Bimbury, Her son. 
Sir Charles Bunbury, is an authority for fossil 
botany. ITie fiist Pinetum I e^er saw was at Barton, 
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I in 1837 I planted a cedar in reniemWaiice of 
B of our visit's, 

x)ugh Lady Bunbuiy we became intimate with 

the members of the illustrious family of the 

Bpiers, as she was sister of Colonel, afterwards 

meral Sir WilUam Nnpier, author of the "His- 

of the Peninsular War." One day Colonel 

bpier, who was then living in Sloanc Street, iutro- 

Iced Somen'ille aud me to his mother, Lady Sarah 

■ilpier. Her manners were distinguished, and 

. totally blind, she still had the i-emaina of 

sat beauty ; her hand and arm, which were ex- 

led by the ancient costume she wore, were most 

lautifu] still. The most sincere friendship existed 

ween Richard Napier and his wife and me through 

I shall never forget their kindness to mc at a 

inc when 1 was in great sorrow. All the brothers 

J now gone, Richard aud his wife wei'c long in 

I health, and he was nearly blind ; but his wife 

rver knew it, through the devoted attachment of 

lily Slmriff, daughter of Admiral ShiiTiff, who 

. the comfort and consolation of both to their 

Jig day. 

I Maria Eilgeworth came frequently to see us when 

was iu England. She was one of my most 

aatc friends, wann-hcai'tcd and kind, a charming 

npanion, with all the liveliness and origuialitj- of 
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an Iriahwomuii. For seventeen years I was in con- 
stant coiTespondcnce with her. Tlio cleverness and 
animation as well as affection of her letters I cannot 
express ; certainly women are superior to men in 
letter-writing. 

[The following is an exti-act from a letter from Mariii 
Edgewtii-tli to a friend concerning my raotlier : — 



MAEIA EDGEWOETH TO MISS 



Beecbwood Pahk, January i'th, 1832. 
We have spent two days itleasantly here with Dr. 
"WoUastou, our own dear friend Mrs, Mai'cet, and the 
Somervilles. Mrs. Somerville is the lady who, Laplace 
says, is the only woman who understands his works. 
She draws beautifully, and while her head is among the 
stars her feet ai-e firm upon the earth. 

Mrs. Somei-ville is little, shghtiy made, faiiish liair, 
pink colour, small, grey, round, inteUigent, smiling eyes, 
very pleasing countenance, remarkably soft voice, strong, 
but well-bred Scotch accent; timid, not disqualifying 
timid, but natm-ally modest, yet witli a degree of self- 
possession through it which prevents her being in the 
least awkward, and gives her all the advantage of her 
nnderstanding, at the same time that it adds a pre- 
possessmg charm to her manner and takes off all dread 
of her superior scientific learning. 



Wliile in London I liad a French maid for my 
daughters, and on coming to Chelsea I taught them 
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a little geometry and algebra, as well as Latin and 
Greek, and, later, got a master for them, that they 
might have a more perfect knowledge of these lan- 
guages than I possessed. Keenly alive to my own 
defects, I was anxious that my ehildi'cn should never 
undergo the embarrassment and mortification I had 
suffered from ignorance of the common Em-opean 
languages. I engaged a young German lady, 
daughter of Professor Becker, of Offenbach, near 
Frankfort, as governess, and was most happy in my 
choice ; but after l>eing with us for a couple of 
years, she had a very bad attack of fever, and was 
obUged to return liome. She was replaced by a 
younger sister, who afterwards married Professor 
Trendelenburg, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Though both these sisters were 
quite yoimg, I had the most perfect confidence 
in them, from their strict conscientiousness and 
morality. They were well educated, ladylike, and 
so amiable, that they gained the friendship of my 
ehildi"en and the affection of us all. 

As we could with perfect confidence leave the 
children to Miss Becker's care, Sir James Mackiiitosh, 
Somerville and I msidc an excursion to the Contuient. 
We went to Brussels, and what lady can go there 
without seeing the lace manufactory? I saw, 
admired, — and bought none ! We were kindly re- 
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ceived by Professor Quctelet, whom we had pre- 
viously known, and who never failed to send me a 
copy of his valuable memoirs as soon as they were 
published. I have unifomily met with the greatest 
kindness fi-om scientifiu men at home and abroad. If 
any of them are alive wlien this record is published, 
I beg they will accept of my gratitude. Of those 
that are no more I bear a grateful remembi-ance. ' 

The weather was beautiful wheu we were at 
Brusselsj and in the evening we went to the public 
garden. It was crowded with people, and very gay. 
We sat down, and amused ourselves by looking at 
them as they passed. Sir James was a most agree- 
able companion, intimate with all the political 
characters of the day, full of anecdote and liistorical 
knowledge. That evening his conversation was so 
brilliant that we forgot the time, and looking 
around found that everybody had left the garden, 
80 we thought we might as well return to the hotel ; 
but on coming to the iron-barred gate we found it 
loeki.-d. Sir James and Soraerville begged some of 
those that were passing to call the keeper of the 
park to let us out ; but they said it was impossible, 
that we must wait till morning. A crowd as- 
sembled laughing and mocking, till at last we got 
out through the house of one of the keepers of the 
park. 
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L we met with Baron HumljoUlt, and M. 
Schlogel, celebrated for his translation of Shake- 
speare. On going up the Rhine, Sir Jamea knew the 
history of every place and of every battle that had 
been fought A professor of his aequaintance in one 
of the towna invit4?d us to dinuer, and I waB as- 
tonished to see the lady of the house going about 
■ith a great bunch of keys dangling at her side, 
iting in sei-ving up the dinner, and doing all tlici 
ity of carving, her husband taking no part what- 
ir in it I was annoyed that we had given so 
ich trouble by accepting the invitition. In my 
'ounger days in Scotland, a lady might make the 
pastry and jelly, or direct in the kitchen ; but she 
took no jrnrt in cooking or serving up the dinner, 
id never rose from the table till the ladies went to 
le drawing-room. However, as we could not afford 
to keep a regular cook, an ill-dressed dish would 
occasionally appear, and tlien my father would say, 
God sends food, but the devil sends cooks." 
In our tour through Holland, Soraerville was 
itc at home, and amused himself talking to the 
people, for ho had learnt the Dutch language at the 
Cape of Good Hope. We admired tlie pretty quaint 
costumes of the women ; but I was the only one who 
took interest in the galleries. Many of the pictures 
cf tlie Dutch school arc very fine; but I nevei' 
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should have made a collection exclusively of them as 
was often done at one time in England. Lord Gran- 
ville was British Minister at the Ha^e, and dining 

at the Embasay one day we met with a Mra , 

who, on hearing one of the attaches addressed as Mr. 
Abercromhy,* said, " Pray, Lord Granville, is that a 
son of the great captain whom the Lord slew in the 
land of Egypt % " 

I never met with Madame de Stael, but heard a 
great deal about her daring this journey from Sir 
James Mackintosh, who was very intimate with her. 
At that time the men sat longer at table after 
dinner than they do now ; and on one occasion, 
at a dinner party at Sir James's house, when Lady 
Mackintosh and the ladies returned to the drawing- 
room, Madame do Stael, who was exceedingly im- 
patient of women's society, would not deign to 
enter into conversation with any of the ladies, but 
walked about the room ; then suddenly ringing 
the bell, she said, " Ceci est insupportable ! " and 
when the servant appeared, she said : " Tell your 
master to come upstairs directly ; they have sat 
long enough at their wine." 



CHAPTER XI. 
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noN. MEMBER or THR BOVAL 
THE \CADbHIE DBS SCIZNCBS, 
PEJISIOli— LKTTKa FROM BtR BOB 



[After my mother's return home my father received 
tlie following letter fi-om Lonl Broagh&m, which very 
imiwi-tjiully influeiiceil tlie fui-tlier course of my mother's 
life. It is dated March 27tb, 1827 :— 

LETTER FROM LORD BRoronAM TO DK. SOMEEYILLE. 

My peak Sib, 

I fear you will tliink nie very dariiig for the 

le^gn I have formed ogaiast Mrs. Somerville, and still 

BlDore for making you my advocate with her ; tlu'ough 

■irhom I have every hope of prevailing. There will be 

sent to you a prospectus, rules, and a preliminary treatise 

Bof our Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, snd I 

issure you I speak without any flattery wlien I suy that 

Lof the two subjects wliich ! find it most diSicult to see 
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the chance of executing, there is one, which— unless Mrs. 
Somerville will undertake — none else can, and it must be 
left undone, though about the most interesting of the 
whole, I mean an account of the Mecaniqne Celeste ; the 
other is an accoimt of the Pi'incipia, which I have s 
hopes of at Cambridge. Tlie kind of thing wanted is 
Buch a description of that divine work as will both explain 
to the unlearned the sort of thing it is — the plan, tlie 
vast merit, the wonderful ti-uths unfolded or methodized 
— and the calculus by which all this is accomphshcd, and 
irill also give a somewhat deeper insight to the un- 
initiated. Two treatises would do this. No one without 
trying it can conceive how far we may carry ignorant 
readers into an understanding of the depths of science, 
and om- treatises have about 100 to 800 pages of space 
each, so that one might give the more popular view, and 
another the analj-tical abstracts and illustrations. In 
England there are now not twenty people who know tliis 
gi'eat work, except by name ; and not a hundred who 
Jtnow it even by name. My firm beUef is that Mrs. 
Somerville could add two cj^hers to each of those 
figures. AViU yju be my counsel in this suit ? Of 
course our names are concealed, and no one of oui' 
council but myself needs to know it. 

Yours ever most truly, 

H. Brougham. 

My motlier in alluding to tlie above says : — 



This letter surprifted me beyond expression. I 
L thought Lord Brougham must have been mistaken 
I with regard to my acquirements, and naturally coq- 
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eluded that my self-acquired knowledge was so for 
inferior to that of the men who liacl been educated 
in our muveraitica that it would be the height of 
presumption to attempt to write on such a subject, 
or indeed on any other. A few days after this Lord 
Brougham came to Chelsea himself, and SomerviUe 
joined with him in urging me at least to moke the 
attempt. I said, " Lord Brougham, you must be 
aware that the work in question never can !«; popu- 
larized, since the student must at least know some- 
thing of the differential and integral calcidi, and as 
a preliminary st«p I should have to prove various 
problems in physical mechanics and astronomy. 
Besides, La Place never gives diagrams or figures, 
because they are not necessary to persons vei-sed in 
the calculus, but they would be indispensable in a 
work such as you wish me to write. I am afraid I ' 
am incapable of such a task : but as you both wish 
it so much, I sliall do my very best upon condition of 
secrecy, and that if I fail the manuscript shall be 
put into the fire." Thus suddenly and unexpectedly 
the whole character and course of my future life was 
changed. 

I rose early and made such arrangements with re- 
gard to my children and family affairs that 1 had time 
to write afttaT^-anls ; not, however, mthout many in- 
terruptions. A man con always command his time J 
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under the plea of business, a woman is not allowed 
any such excuse. At Chelsea I was always supposed 
to be at home, and as my friends and acquaintances 
came so fai' out of their way on purpose to see me, 
it would have been unkind and ungenerous not to 
receive them. Nevertheless, I was sometimes an- 
noyed when in the midst of a difficult problem some 
one would enter and say, " I have come to spend a 
few hours with you." However, I learnt by habit 
to leave a subject and resume it again at once, like 
putting a mark into a book 1 might be rcitding ; this 
was the more necessary as there was no fire-place 
in my little room, and I had to write in the 
drawing-room in winter. Frequently I hid my 
papers as soon as the bell announced a visitor, lest 
anyone should discover my secret 

[My mother had a singalar power of abstrflction. WTieu 
occupied with some difficult problem, or even a train 
of thought which deeplj- interested her, she lost all con- 
sciousness of what went on aroimd her, and became so 
entirely absorbed that any amount of talking, or even 
practifflng ecales and »ol/eg{ii, went on without in the 
least disturbing her. Sometimes a song or a strain of 
melody would recall her to a sense of the present, for 
she was passionately fund of music. A curious instance 
of this pecuharity cS hers occun-cd at Kome, when a 
large party were assembled to listen to a celebrated 
Improvisatnce. My mother was x>laced in the front row. 
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i to tlie poetess, who, for ecvnriJ sUnias, ttdhcred 1 
Btrictly to the subject wliicli had been given to Iter. What 
it WHS I <lo not ix>(!ollect, except that it had uu voiuiec* 
tion with what foUowed. AH at once, as if by a sudden 
inspiration, the Indy tiuned her eyes full upon my mother, 
and vritli tme Italian velienience and in the full musical 
accents of Rome, poured forth stanza after stanza of the 
most eloquent piuiet;yi'ic upon her talents and virtues, 
extolling them and Iier to the skies. Throughout the 
whole of tliis scene, whicli lasted a considerable time, 
luy mother remained calm and unmoved, never changing 
CO nnt« nance, ivhich surpiisod not only thu persona 
present but oui-selves, as we well know how much she 
dishked aiiy lUsplay or being brought forward in public. 
The truth was, that after listening for a while to the 
improvising, a thought struck her connected with some 
subject she was engaged in writing upon at tlie time and 
so entu'ely absorbed her Uiat she lieiird not it word of all 
that had been declaimed iu her praise, and was not a i 
little surprised and confused when she was complimented I 
on it. I tall tins, advisedly, a power of hers, for although \ 
it occasionally led her into ati-ange positions, such as tlift 
one above mentioned, it rendered her entirely indepen- 
dent of outward circumstances, nor did she requii-e to 
isolate herself from tlie family circle in order to pnreue 
her studies. I have alreiuly mentioned tliat wlien we 
were very j'oung she taught u» herself for a few hours 
daUy; when our lessons wei-e over we always remained 
in the room with her, learning grammar, arithmetic, or 
some such plague of childhood. Any one who has 
plunged into the mazes of the lugher branches of 
mntheiiiatics or other abstruse science, would probably 
feel no slight degree "f irritation on bebig inter- J 
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rupted at a ciitical moment when the solutioii was 
abnost within his gi"asp, by some childish question 
abont tense or gender, or how much seveu times 
seven iiinde. My mother was never imi>atient, but 
explained our little difficulties i^uickly and kindly, 
and returned calmly to her own profound thoughts. 
Yet on occasion she could show botli irritation and 
impatience — when wc were stupid or inattentive, neither 
of which she could stand. With her cleai- mind she 
darted at the solution, sometimes forgetting that we had 
to toil after her laboriously step by step. I well remem- 
ber her slender white hand pointing impatiently to the 
book or slate — " Don't you see it? there is no difficulty 
in it, it is quite clear." Things were bo clear to her ! I 
must here add bome other recollections bj my mother of 
this vei'y interesting portion of her life. 



I was a considerable time employed in writing this 
book, but I by no means gave up society, which 
would neither have suited Somervillc nor me. We 
dined out, went to evening parties, and occasionally 
to the theatre- As soon as my work was finished I 
sent the manuscript to Lord Bx-ougham, requesting 
tJiat it might be thoroughly examined, criticised and 
destroyed according to promise if a failure. I was 
very nervous ivhiJe it was under examination, and 
was equally surprised and gratified that Sii* John 
Herschel, our greatest astronomer, and perfectly i 
vetsed in the calculus, should have found so fev J 



HerscluFs Approval. 

eiTors. The letter he MTOte on tlm occasion made | 
me 8o happy and proud that I have preserved it 



LETTEE FROM SIE JOHK HER8CHEL TO MRS. SOMEETU 

Dear Mrs. SoMERvrLLE, 

I hftvo read your manuscript with the greatest \ 
plensure, and irill not hesitate to add, (because I am sure f 
you will believe it sincere,) with tlie highest admiration. 
Oo on thus, aud you will leave a memorial of no common 
kind to posterity; and, what you will value far more 
than fame, you will have accomplished a most useful 
work. What a pity that La Place lias not lived to see 
tills illustration of hia great work ! You will only, I fear, 
give too strong n stimulus to the study of abstract scienoa ij 
by this performance. 

I have mni'ked b3 somewhat obscure a part of the I 

illustration of the principle of virtual velocities 

Will you look at this point again? I have made i 
trifling remark in x>B£b 6, but it is' a mere matter of ■ 
metaphysical nicety, and perhaps hardly worth pencilUng 
your beautiful manuscript for. 

Ever yours most truly, 

J. Herschei., 



[In publishing the following letter, I do not consider 
that I am infringing on the rule I have followed in obedi- 
ence to my mother's wishes, tliat is, to abstain from 
giving publicity to all letters which are of a private and 
confidential character. This one entirely concerns her 
acientitic writings, and is interesting as showing the con- 
fidence which existed between Sir John Herschel and 
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herself. This great philosopher was my motlier's truest I 
and best friend, one whose opinion she valued above aUI 
othetB, whose genius and vonsuuimate talents she ad- . 
mired, and whose beautiful character she loved with s 
intensity which is better shown by some extracts front I 
her letters to be given presently than by anything I t 
say. This deep regard on her part he i-etumed with the I 
most chivalrous respect and admiration. In any doubt ] 
or difficulty it was his advice she suught, his criticism ( 
she submitted to ; both were always frankly given with- 
out the slightest feai- of giving offence, for Sir John 
Herschel well knew the spirit with which any remarks of 
his would be received. 



FROM SIE JOHN nERSCHEI, TO MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Slough, Fd. 23ri{, 1830, 

Mt DEAii Mrs. Somerville, 

As you contemj)late separate 

publication, and as the attention of many will be turned 
to a work from your pen who will just possess quantum 
enough of mathematical knowledge to be able to read the 
first chapter without being able to follow you into its 
application, and as these, moreover, are the very people 
who will tliink themselves privileged to criticise and n&e 
their privilege with the least discretion. I cannot recom- 
mend too much clearness, fulness, and order in the 
expote of tlie principles. Were I you, I would devote to 
this first part at least double tlie space yoii have done. 
Your familiarity with the results and formula: has led you 
int« what is extremely natural in such a case — a somewhat 
hasty passing over what, to a beginner, would prove 
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I insuperable tBfficulttes ; and if I may so express it, 
) sketchiness of oulliue (as a painter you mil understKud 
my meaning, and wliat is of more cousequence, see liow 
it iato be remedied). 

YoH have adopted, I see, the principle of ip-irtual velocity, 
and the principle of d'Alembert, rather as Beparate and 
independent principles to be used ns instruments of ■ 
investigation than as convenient theories, flowing them- 
selves from the general law of force and cqnilihrimii, 
to be first proved and then rememhered as compact 
statements in a form fit for use. The demonstrntion of 
the principle of virtuiJ velocities is so easy and direct 
in Laplace that I cannot ima^e anything capable of 
rendering it plainer tlmu he lias done. But a good deal 
more explanation of what w virtual velocity, &c., would he 
advantageous — and virtual velocities should be tept quite 
distinct from the arbitrary vaiiations represented by the 
sign 2. 

With regard to the principle of d'Alcmhcrt — take my 
advice and explode it allogetJier. It is the most awkward 
and involved statement of a plain dynamical equation 
that ever puzzled student. I speak feeluigly and ivitli a. 
senxe of irritation at tiie whiils and voitices it used to 
cauBe in my poor head when first I entered on this 
subject in my days of studentship. I know not a single 
case where its application does not ci-eate obscurity — nay 
doubt. Nor can a case ever occm' where aiiy such 
priuciple is called for. The general law tliat the chimge 
of motion is proportional to the moving force and takes 
place in its direction, provided we take care always to 
regard the reaction of cui-ves, surfaces, obstacles, iVc, as 
to many real mo^ing foi-ces of (for a time) imknown 
I magnitude, will always help ue out of any d}-namical 
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scrape we may get into. Lapl&ce, page 20, Mec. Cel, art. 
7, is A little obscure here, and in deriving his equation 
(/) a page of explnuation would be well bestowed. 

One thing let me recommend, if you use as principles 
eitlier this, or that of virtual velocities, or any other, state 

them broadly aud in genei'al teniis 

You will thuik me, I feai-, a rough critic, hut I think of 
Horace's (jootl critic, 

Fiet Arutoxditis : neo dicet, oni ego (uniQum 
OffendniD In nngis ? Haj nugnt seria dooent 

and what we can botli now hiugh at, jinO you may, if you 
like, burn as nonsense (I mean these remarks), would come 
witli a verj- different kind of force from some sneering 
reviewer in the plenitude of his triumph at the detection 
of a slip of the pen or one of those little inaccuracies 

which hiiimma i>amm ciivit natura 

Very faithfully yours, 

J. Herscuel. 



[About the same time my father received a letter from 
Dr. \\'hewell, afterwards Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, dated 2nd November, 1831, in which he 
says : — 

" I beg you to offer my best tlianks to Mi-s. Somerville 
for her kind present. I shall have pecuUai- satisfaction 
in possessing it as a gift of the author, a book which I 
look upon as one of the must remarkable which our age 
has produced, which would be highly valuable from any- 
one, aud which derives a peculiai* interest from its writer. 
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* I am charged also to return the thanks nf the Philosophi- 
cal Society here for the copy presented tu tliem. I have 
not thought it necessoiy to seud the official letter con- 
tfiiuing the acknowledgment, as Mra. Somemlle will 
probably liave n sitfficieiit collection of specimens of such 
character. I have hIso to thank her ou the part of our 
! College for tlie copy sent to the librarj-. I am glad that 
, our yomig mathematiciuns in Trinity will have easy access 
I to the book, which will be ver)- good for them as soon as 
[ they can read it. When Mrs. Somer\-ilIe shows herself 
' in the 6eld which we mntbcmaticinns have beeu kbounng 
in ftU our hres, and jiuts us to shame, slie ought not to 
be Burprised if we move off to other gromid, and betake 
ourselves to poetry. If the fashion of ' conmiendatory 
J .verses' were not gone by, I have no doubt her work 
ight have appeared witli a very pretty collection of 
iwell-deserved poetical praises in its introductory pages. 
FAs old customs linger longest in plaices like this, I hope 
I she and ytm will not Uiink it tpiite extravagant to send a 
- single sonnet ou the occnsion. 

" Believe me, 

" l-'aithfully yours, 

"W. Whewell." 



TO MRS. SOMEEVILLE, 



Lady, it WIS the wont in earlici da^ 
When Bomo (iiir volume from a valued pen. 
Long loolccd for, cAine nt last, that gTatcfiil men 
Hailed its forthcoming ia compUceat lofs : 
As if tho Muse would Bli^Uy haste to praiao 
That which lier mother, MBmoTjr, lon^ should keep 
Among bci treasuiea. ^ill snoh uiat;e sli^ep 
With ■as, who feel t«o slight the comuiou phriise 
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For our pleased thoughts of jou, whon thus we find 

Thst dark to yon seems bright, perplexed seems plain. 

Seen in the depths of a pelluoid mind. 

Full of clear thought, pnre from the ill and vain 

That cloud the iuwurd lig'ht ? An honoued name 

Be yours ; and peace of heart grow with jiour growing fame. 

[Professor Peacock, afterwards Dean of Ely, in a letter* \ 
dated Fftbmary 14tb, 1832, tbanked my motlier for atl 
copy of tlie " Mechanism of the Heavens." 

I.CTTEB FKOM PKOFESSOB PEACOCK TO MRS. SOMRRVII.I.a 1 
"i considpr it to be a work wliich will conbibute 1 
greatly to the extension of the knowledge of physical 
astronomy, in this coimtrj', and of tlie great analytical 
processes which have been emplo)'ed in sucli investiga- 
tions. It is with tliis view that I consider it to be i 
work of tlie greatest value and importance. Dr. Whewel 
and myself have alreaily taken steps to introduce it into ■ 
the course of oiu: studies at Cambridge, and I have little 
doubt that it will immediateTy become an essential work 
to those of oui' students who as2>ii'e to the highest places ■ 
in our examinations." 

[On this my mother remarks : — 



I consider this iis the highest houoiir I everj 
received, at the time I was no Icsa sensible 
it, and was most gratcfiil. I was surprised ana 
pleased Ijcyond meusurc to find that my Ixiok 
should be so much apjtroved of hy Dr. Wliewcll, 
one of the most eminent men of the age for . 
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BClcnce and literature ; and by Professor Peacock, a 
profound matliematicuui, wlio with HerscUcl and 
Babbagc had, a few years before, first introduced the 
calculus as an essential branch of science into the 
University of Cambridge. 

In cousetiueuce of this decision the whole edition 
of the " Mechanism of the Heavens," amounting to 
750 copies, was sold chiefly at Cambridge, with the 
exception of a very few which 1 gave to friends ; 
but as the preface was the only part of the work 
At was intelligible to the general reader, 1 had 
me copies of it printed separately to give away, 
t I was astonished at the success of my book ; all 
■c reviews of it were highly favomtible ; I received 
ters of congratulation from many men of science. 
Swas elected an honorary member of the Royal 
ronomical Society at the same time as Mias 
iroline Herschel. To be associated with so distin- 
(rished an astronomer was in itself an honour, 
b". De Moi'gan, to whom I am indebted for many 
lellent mathematical works, was then secretarj- of 
society, and announced to us the diatinctiou 
iferred. The council of the Society oi-dered that 
»py of the " Greenwich Obsen-ations " should !)e 
larly sent to me. 

Irrhe j4ca(/d'mie <\tt Scicnce» elected my motlier's old 
!0d M. BiottodiFnv up a report upon ber "Mcckaniam 
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e Heavens," which he did in the most flattering 
\, and upon my mother writing to thank liim, replied 
s foUowB : — 

FEOM M. BIOT TO MRS. SOMEfiVILLE. 

Madame, 

Revenu de Lyon depuia quelques jours, j'ai trouve 
& Paris lea deux lettres dont vous tivez daigne m'honoi'er, 
et j'ai re^u egalement rexemplaire de votre ouvrage que 
Toua avez bien rouln joindre a la demiere. C'est 6tre 
mille fois ti'op bonne, Madame, que de me remercier en- 
core de ce qui m'a fait tnnt de plaisir. Eu rendant 
oompte de cet etoimant Traite, je remplissais d'abord nn 
devoir, pulsque I'Academie m'avait charge de le lire pour 
die J mais ce devoir m'ofirait im attrait que vous con- 
cevriez facilement, s'il vous etait possible de vous rappeler 
t'atUniration vive et profi>nde que m'inspirft il y a long- 
is I'union si extraordinaiie de tous les talens et de 
lUtes les graces, avec les connaissances severes que 
nous autres hommes avions la folie de croire notre 
pai-tage exclusif. Ce qui me charma olors, Madame, je 
n'ai pas cesse depuis de ni'en souvenir ; et des rapports 
4'finutie qui me aont bien chera, ont encore, a voti-e insi;u, 
i^rtifie ces sentimens. Jugez done, Madame, combien 
j'etais hem-enx d'avoir a pcindre ce que je comprenaiB si 
m, et ce que j'avais vu avec nn si vif interet. Le plus 
lUsant pour moi de cette rencontre, c'etait de voir 
los plus graves confreres, par exemple, Lacroix et 
'gendre, qui cei'tcs ne sont pas des esprits lagers, ni 
d'habitude, ni faciles a emouvoir, me gourmander, 
ils le fai&aient a chaque seance, de ce que je tar- 
tant & faire mon rapport, de ce qoe j*; mettais tant 
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e et si ]ieu de gi'&ce ; eniin, Madame, c'etnit 
one conquete intellectuelle complete. Je n'ai pas manqu6 
de raconter cette circonstanee comme un des Heurons de 
Totre couronue. Je me suis luiisi ncquitte envei-s eux ; 
et quant it vous, Madame, d'apres la manierc dont voiis 
parlez vous-meme de voire ouvnige, j'ai quelque esperaiice 
de I'avoir piesente sous le point de vue 06 vous seinblez 
Penvisager. Mais, en vous ren<lant ce juste et sincere 
hommage et en I'inserimt au Journal des Savana, je n'ai 
pas eu la precaution de demander qu'on m'en mit i part ; 
nujourd'liui que la colloction est tir^e je suis aux regi-els 
d'avoir ete si pen prevoyant. Au reste, Madame, il n'y a 
riea dans cet extrait que ce que pensent toua ceux qui 
vous connaissent, ou meme qui ont eu une seule foia le 
bonheur de vous approcher. Vos amis trouveront que 
j'ai exprime biea faiblement les cliarmes de voire esprit et 
de votre caractere ; cbarmes qu'ils doivent apprecier 
d'autiuit mieux qu'ils en joulssent plus souvent ; mais 
vous, Madame, qui etes indulgente, voua pardounerez la 
faiblesHe d'uu portrait qui n'a pu etre fait que de sou- 
^^venir. 

^^v J'ai rhomieur d'etre, avec le plus profond respect, 
^^H Madame, 

^^K Votre tres bumble et tres obeissant serviteur, 

^H It was unanimously vott'tl by tlio Royal Society 
of London, that my bust sboulcl be placed in their 
great Hall, and Cliaatrey was choBeu as the sculptor. 
II it was fiuislicd, Mr. Potter, a great ship- 
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builder at Liverpool, who had just completed a fine 
vessel intended for the China and India trade, wrote 
to my friend, Sir Francis Beaufort, bydrogi-apher of 
the Royal Nav)', asking him if I would give him 
permission to call her the " Mary Somerville," and 
to liave a copy of my bust for her figure-head, I 
was much gratified with this, as might be expected. 
The " Mary Somerville " sailed, but was never heard 
of again ; it was supposed she had foimdered during 
a typhoon in the China sea. 

I was elected an honorary member of the Eoyal 
Academy at Dublin, of the Bristol Philosophical 
Institution, and of the Soci^t^ de Physique et 
d'Histoii-e Natmelle of Geneva, which was an- 
nounced to me by a -veiy gratifying letter from 
Professor Prevost. 

Our relations and others who had so severely 
criticized and ridiculed me, astonished at my suc- 
cess, were now loud in my praise. The warmth 
with which Somerville entered into my success 
deeply affected me ; for not one in t«n thousand 
would have rejoiced at it as he did ; but he was of 
a generous nature, far above jealousy, and he con- 
tinued through life to take the kindest interest in 
all I did. 

I now received the following letter fixim Sir 
Kobert Peel, informing me in the handsomest 
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jiner that ho had advised the King t^ grant 
B a pension of 200/. a year : — 



riTER FllOM SIR HOBEKT PEEL TO MBS, SOMERVILLE. 
Whttebai.l OiiRDEsa 

Maimm. 

Ill ailvisinf; llie Crown in respect to the pmnt 
of civil peusioas, i hnre acted equally with a sense of 
public duty and ou tlie impulse of my own private 
dings in recognising among tlie first claims on tlie 
loyal fevour those which are derived from eminence in 

nee and literature. 

I In reviewing such claims, it is impossible that I can 

«>k those which you have established by the 

iccessful prosecution of studies of the highest order, 

K)th from the importance of the objects to which they 

jclate, and from the faculties and acquirements which 

Ikey demand. 

As my object is a public one, to encourage others to 

f the bright example which yoii have set, and to 

that great sciontific attaimnents are recognised 

nong pabUc claims, I prefer making a direct connnuni* 

ition to you, to any private uiquirics into your pecuniary 

Lances, or to any proposal through a third party. 

^am enabled tu advise His Mi\jesty to grant to you a 

ision on tlie ci^^l list of two huiub-ed pounds per 

mum ; and if that provision will enable you to pursue 

r luboura with li-ss of anxiety, either as to the present 

t the future, I shall only be fulfilling a pubhc iluty, and 

imposing upon you the slightest obligation, by 
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aTailing myself of j'our permission to submit sucli ^v 
recommendation to the ICing. 

I have the honour to be, 

IMadftni, nith the sincereat respect, 
I Robert Peel. 

, I was Mghly pleased, but my pleasure was of slioi-t 
duration, for tbe ver^' next day a letter infonned 
us that by tbe treaehety of persons in whom wc 
trusted, the last remains of our capital were lost. 
By the kindness of Lortl John Euaaell, when he 
was Prime Minister, a hundred a-year was added to 
I my pension, fur which I was very grateful. 
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After tbe " Mechanism of the Heavens " was pulj- 
lished, I was thrown out of -work, and now that I 
bad got into the habit of wTiting I did not know 
what to make of my spare time. Fortunately tbe 
preface of my book fumished me with tbe means 
of active occupation ; for in it I saw such mutual 
dependence and connection in many branches of 
science, that I thought the subject might be carried 

a greater extent. 

There were many subjects with which I was only 
part.ially acquainted, and others of which I had no 
pre\'iou8 knowledge, but which required to be care- 
fully investigated, so I had to consult a variety of 
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authors, British and foreign. Even the astronomical 
Iiart was difficult, fur I had to translate analytical 
fonnulse into iutelligil'lo language, and to draw 
(Uagroms illustrative thereof, and this occupied the 
first seven sections of the liook. I should have been 
saved much trouble had I seen a work on tlie suliject 
by Mr. Airy, Astronomer- Royal, published sub- 
sequently to my book. 

My son, Woronzow Greig, had been educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was travelling on 
the Continent, when Somcn-ille and I received an 
invitation from the Principal, Dr. Whewell, to visit 
the University. Mr. Aiiy, then astronomer at 
Cambridge, now Astronomer-Royal at Greeuwicli, 
and Mrs. Airy kindly wished us to be their guests ; 
but as the Observatory was at some distance from 
Cambridge, it was decided that we should liave an 
apartment in Trinity College itself ; an unusual 
favour where a lady is concerned. Mr. Sedgwick, 
the geologist, made the arrangements, received us, 
and we spent the first day at dinner with him. He 
is still alive* — one of my few coevals — either in 
Cambridge or England. The week we spent in 
Cambridge, receiving eveiy honour from the heads 
of the University, was a period of which I haic 
I ever borne a proud and grateful remembrance. 
* ProteMor Sedgwick died Hbortlj- after toy motiiei. 
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[Professor Sedgwick wrote as follows to my father : — 

FROM PfiOFE830R SEDGWICK TO DR. SOMERVILLE. 

Trisitt College, Ayril, 1834. 

My dear SoMEK^^I.LE, 

Your letter delighted us. I have ordered dinner 
on Thursday at 6j and shall have a small party to 
welcome you and Mrs. Somerville. In order that we 
may not have to fight for you, we have been entering on 
the best aiTangementa we can think of. On Tuesday you 
will, I hope, dine with Peacoik ; on Wednesday with 
\VhewelI ; on Thursday at the Observatory. For Friday, 
Dr. Clarke, our Professor of Anatomy, puts in a claim. 
For the other days of your visit we shall, D.V., find ample 
employment. A four-poster bed now (a thing utterly out 
of our regular monastic system) will rear its head for you 
and Madame in the chambers immediately below my 
own ; and your handmaid may safely rest her bones in a 
small inner chamber. Should Sheepshanks return, we 
can stuff him into a lumber room of the observatory ; but 
of this there is no feai- bs I have written to him on the 
subject, and he lias no immediate intention of retmning. 
You will of couise drive to the great gate of Tiinity 
College, and my servant will be in waiting at the Porter's 
lodge to show you the way to your academic residence. 
We have no cannons at Trinity College, otherwise we 
would fire a salute on your entry ; we will however give 
you the warmest greetiug we can. Meanwhile give my 
best regards to Iilrs. S. 

Auil believe me most truly yours, 

A. Sedgwick. 
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P La Place liatl a profound v^eration for Newton ; 
I he sent me a copy of hia " Systime du Mondo," and i 
' a letUr, dated 15th August, 1824, in which he says; I 
" J(! publie suceessivcment lea divers livrca du cin- | 
' quifeme livre qui doit terminer mou traitu de 
I * iycanique Celeste,' et dans cela je doune ranalyse ' 
! historiquc des rechcrches dea g^omttres sur cette 
matifcrc, cek m'a fiiit relire avec une attention par- 
ticulifere I'ouvrage si incomparable des principes 
matlnSmatiques de la philosopbie uaturelle de Nevrtou, 
qui contieut le germe de toutes ses rccherchcs. Plus 
j'ai ^tudiiS cet ouvrage plus il m'a paru admirable, 
en me transpcrtant surtout il I'^poque ou il a (St^ 
publid. Mais en mSme terns que je sena I'ljMganco 
de la mdthode syntlnjtiqxie suivant lar^uelle Newton 
a present^ sea dtScouvertes, j'ai recounu I'indispen- 
sable n^essittS de I'aualyse pour apprafondir les 
questions trts difficiles que Newton n'a pii qu'efSeurer 
par la syutht-se. Je vols avoc uu grand plaisir voa 
math«Smaticiena se livrer maintenaiit i I'analyse et 
je ne dout« jjoint qu'en suivant cett« mdthode avoc 
la sagacity propre i voire nation ila uc scrout con- 
duits A d'iraportantes d^couvertes." 

Newton himself was aware tliat by the law of 

I gravitation the stability of the solar systt'm was 
endangered. The power of analysis alone enabled 
: . 
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from the reciprocal attraction of the planets and 
satellites are periodical, whatever the length of the 
periods may be, so that the stability of the solar 
system is insured for unlimited ages. The pertur- 
bations are only the oscillations of that immense 
pendulum of Eternity which beats centuries as ours 
beats seconds. 

La Place, and all the great mathematicians of that 
period, had scarcely passed away when the more 
powerful Quaternion system began to dawn. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PARIS— ARAOO, LAFAYKTTB, MM. BOUVARD, POISSOX, LACROIX, &C., 
MARQUI8B DB LA PLACK, DUPIN, F. COOPER— LECITIMISTK SOCIKTY 
—MAJKNDIB— VISIT BARON LOUIS— LETTER FROM LAFAYETTE. 

My health was never good at Chelsea, and as I had 
been working too hard, I became so ill, that change 
of air and scene were thought absolutely necessary 
for me. We went accordingly to Paris ; partly, because 
it was near home, as Somerville could not remahi 
long with us at a time, and, partly, because we 
thought it a good opportunity to give masters to 
the girls, which we could not afford to do in London. 
When we arrived, I was so weak, that I always 
remained in bed writing till one o'clock, and then, 
either went to sit in the Tuileries gardens, or else 
received visits. All my old friends came to see me, 
Arago, the first. He was more engaged in politics 
than science, and as party spirit ran very high at 
that time, he said he would send tickets of admission 
to the Chambers every time there was likely to be 
an " orage." When I told him what I was writing, 
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lie gave me some interesting memoii-s, and lent c 
!v mass of mannacripts, with leave to make extracts, 4 
which were very useful to me. General de Lft-i 
Fayette came to town on purfiose to invito! 
Somerville aud me to visit him at La Grange^ I 
where we found him living like a patriarch, but- \ 
rounded by his family to the fourth generation, j 
He was mild, highly distinguished, and noUe iu his J 
mamiers ; his conversation was exceedhigly in- 
teresting, as he readily spoke of the Revolution in I 
which he had taken so active a part. Among other \ 
anecdotes, he mentioned, that he had sent the prin- 
cipal key of the BastUe to General Washington, 
who kept it under a glaaa case. He waa much in- J 
terested to hear that I could, in som^ degree, claim. J 
a kind of relationship with Washington, whose I 
mother was a Fairfax. Riron Fairfax, tfie head of I 
the family, I>eing settled in America, had joined 
the independent party at the Revolution. 

The two daughters of La Fayette, who had been ] 
in prison with him at Olmiitz, were keeu [whticians, 
and discussed pointe with a warmth of gesticulation 
which amused Somerville and rae, accustomed to I 
our cold still manners. The grand-daughters, 
Mesdames de R^musat and de Corcelles, were 
kind friends to me all the time I was in Paris. 

M. Bouvard, whom we had known iu London, 
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TraBnowAstronomer-Koyal of JVanec, and lie invilrtl 
us to diue with him at the Obsen'aton'. The table 
vas surTDunded by savants, who complimented ma J 
I on the " ifeehauism of the Heavens." I sat next I 
I M. Poisson, who advised me in the strongest miiuner I 
I to vrit« a second volume, so as to complete the ' 
I account of La Place's works ; and he afterwanla , 
I told Somerville, that there were not twenty men in ' 
I France who ctmld read ray l*ook. M. Arago, who \ 
I waa of the partj', said, he had not written to thank 
I mo for my book, because he had been readiug it, and 
I was busy preixoring an account of it for the JourwU 
I of Uie Institute. At this part}-, I made the acquaint- 
I once of the celebrated astronomer, M. Poutiiivulaiit, j 
I and 600U after, of M. La Croix, to whose works 1 waa I 
I indebted for my knowledge of the highest branches 
I of mathematics. JL Prony. and Jl. Poiusot, came I 
I to vint me, the latter, an amiable aud geuttemimly 
I person ; both gave me a copy of their works. 
I We had a long visit from If. Biot, who seemed 
I really glad to renew our old friendship. He was 
I making exiM?riments on light, though much out of 
I health ; but when wc dined with him and KIndnme 
1 Biot, he forgot for the time his bud health, and re- 
I Bomed his former gaiety. They made us promise 
I to Tisit them at tbeir eountrj--hou3e when we re- J 
tumeti to England, as it lay on our n'fliL i 
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To my infinite regret, La Place lin^l been deail 
some time ; the Miirquise waa still at Arcucil, and 
we went to see lier. She received us with the 
greatest warmth, and devoted herself to us the 
whole time we were in Paris. As soon as she came 
to town, we went to make' a morning visit ; it was 
past five o'clock ; we were shown into a beautiful 
drawing-room, and the maa-sei-vant, without knock- 
ing at the door, went into the room which was 
adjacent, and we heard her call out, " J'irai la voir I 
j'irai la voirl" and when the man-servant came 
out, he said, " Madame est d^solde, mais elle est en 
chemise." Madame de La Place was exceedingly 
agreeable, the life of every party, with her cheerful 
gay manner. She waa in great favour with the 
Roj-al Family, and was always welcome when she 
went to visit them in an evening.. She received 
once a week, and her grand-daughter, only nineteen, 
lovely and graceful, waa an ornament to her parties. 
She was already manied to M. de Colbert, whose 
father fell at Corunna, 

No one was more attentive to me than Dr. 
Milne-Edwards, the celebrated natural historian. 
He waa the first EngUsIiraan who was elected 
a member of the Institute. I was indebted 
to him for the acquaintance of MM. Amp6re and 
BecquereL I believe Dr. Edwards was at that time 
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riting on Physiology, and, iu conversation, I liap- 
ined to mention that the wild ducks iu the fens, at 
iicolnahire, always build their nests on high tufts 

f grass, or reeds, to save thcra from sudden floods ; 
ad that Sir John Sebright had raised wUd ducks 

aider a hen, which built their nests on tufts of 
J if they had been in the fens. Dr. Edwards 
ged of me to inquire for how many generations 

lat instinct lasted. 

■ Monsieur and Madame Gay Lussac lived in the 
■ordiu des Plantes. Madame was only twenty-one, 
Oiceedingly pretty, and well-educated ; she i^ead 

Ingliah and Gorman, painted prettily, and was a 
uusician. She told me it had been computed, 

lat if all the property in France were equally 

rvided among the population, each jHsrson would 
hTe 1 50 francs a-ycar, or four sous per day ; so 

biCt if anyone should siiend eight sous a-day, some 

iier person would starve. 

' The Duchease dc Broglic, Madame de Stael's 
BUghter, called, and iiivited ixs to her receptions, 

hich were the most brilliant in Paris. Everj' 
jerson of distinction was there, French or foreign, 

aerally four or five men to one woman. The 

tichess was a charming woman, both handsome 
ad amiable, and received with much grace. The 

•uke was, then. Minister for Foreign Affairs. They 
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were' remarkable for tiieir domestic virtues, as well I 
ns for high intellectual cultivation. The pnrt the "I 
Diike took in politics is so well knowu, tliat I need \ 
not allude to it here. 

At some of these parties I met with Madame I 
Charles Dupin, whom I liked much, AVhen I went) I 
to return her visit, she received us in her bed-room, i 
She was a fashionable and rather elegant woman,.' 
with perfect manners. Slie invited us to diniierj 
to meet her brother-in-law, the President of the I 
Chamber of Deputies. He was animated and I 
T^itty, very fat, and more ugly than liis brother, I 
but both were clever and Ejgreeabla The President I 
invited me to a very brilliant ball be gave, but as it 
was on a Sunday I could not accept the invitation. 
We went one evening with Madame Charles Dupin 
to be intnxluced to Madame de Rumford. Her first i 
husband, Lavoisier, the chemi.'it, had been guillotined ■ 
at the Revolution, and she was now a widow, hut 
had lived long separated from her second huslmud. 
She was enormously rich, and hud a magnificent 
jialace, garden, and consen-atory, in which she gave 1 
balls and concerts. At all the evening parties in. I 
Paris the liest bed-room was lighted up for reception I 
like the other rooms. Madame de Rumford was J 
capricious and ill-tempered ; however, she received I 
mo very well, and Invited me to meet a very largaJ 
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party at dinner. Mr. Fenimoro Cooper, the Ameri- 
can novelist-, witli liLs wife ami daughter, were 
among the guests. I found him extremely amiable 
and agreeable, which surprised me, for when I knew 
liim in England he was so touchy tliat it was 
ditHc'ult to converse with him without giving him 
offence. He was introduced to Sir Walter Scott !>y 
Sir Jamca Mackintosh, who said, in presenting him. 
" Mr. Cooper, allow me to introduce you to your 
i^at forefather in the art of fiction " ; " Sir."' said 
)er, with great asperity, " I have no forefather." 
j^ow, though his manners were rough, they were 
rngcd. We saw a great deal of him, and 
s fretjuently in his house, and found bini per- 
tly liberal ; so much so. that he told us the 
ilts of his countiy with the greatest frankness, 
he was the champion of America, and hated 
iDgland, 

None were kinder to us than Lord and Lady 
^lanville- Lady Granville invited us to all her 
rtiea ; and when SomiTville was obliged to return 
D England, slie assured him that in case of any dis< 
Htbance, we should find a refuge in the Embassy. 
|,Trent to some balls at the Tuileries with Madame 
t Lafayette Lasteyrie and her sister. The Queen 
milie was tall, thin, and very fair, not pretty, 
iut infinitely more regal than Adelaide, QuceB I 
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England, at that time. The Royal Family used i 
walk about in the sti-eets of Paris without au5S 
attendants. 

Sir Sydney Smith wa.s still m Paris tryit 
renew the order of the Knights Templars. Somei 
ville and I went with him one evening to a rocep 
tion at the Duchesse d'Abrant^a, widow of JuQol 
She was short, thick, and not in the least dis 
tinguished-looking, nor in any way remarkable, 
had met her at the Duchesse de Broglie'a, where aUi 
talked of Junot as if he had been in the next room 
Sir Sydney was quite covered with stars and cross 
and I waa amused with the way he threw his^ 
cloak back to display them as ho handed me to tlie 
carriage. 

I met with Prince Kosloffsk-}' ever}-where ; he 
was the fattest man I ever saw, a perfect Fal- 
staff. However, his intellect was not smothered, 
for he would sit an hour with me talking 
about mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, and 

^t not. He was banished from Kussia, and as 
I been speaking imprudently about politics in 
, he was ordered to go elsewhere ; still, he 
lingered on, and waa with me one morning when 
Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Ambassador called. 
Pozzo di Borgo Biiid to me, " Are you aware that J 
I'lincc Kosloffsky has left Paris ? " " Oh yes," II 
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. regret it rauciu" He took the. hint, and 
Ut away directly. 

: had hitherto been entirely among the Libenil 
How it came that I was invited to dine witli 
\ Hfirieourt de Thmy, I do not remember. M. de 
try was simple iu his manners, and fidl of in- 
mation ; he liad been Director of the Mines under 
ISipoIeoii, and had charge of the Public Buildings 
under Louis XVIIl, and Charles X., but resigned 
hia charges at the Revolution of July. At this time 
the Duchesse de Berry was confined in the citadel of 
Blaye. She had a strong party in Paris, who 
furiously resented the treatment she met with. 
M. de Thury wa-s a moderate Legitimiste, but 
^Madame was idtia. When I happened to mention 
that we had been staj-ing with Lafayette, at La 
Grange, she was hon-ified, and begged of me not to 
talk polities, or mention where we had been, or 
else some of her guests would leave the room. The 
ladies of that party would not dance or go to any 
gay party ; they had a part of the theatre reserved 
for themsclvea ; they wore high dark dresses with 
long sleeves, called " Robes de Resistance, " and 
even the Legitimiste newspapers appeared with 
c edges. They criticised those who gave bidls. 
Lady Granville herself did not escape their 
isure. Tlic marriage of the Duchesse de BoiTy to 
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the Marcbese Lucchesi Palli made an immense sen- 
sation ; it was discussed in tlie salons in a truly 
French manner ; it was talked of in the streets ; 
the Robes de Resistance were no longer worn, and 
the Legitimiate newspapers went out of mourning. 

All parties criticised the British Administration 
in Ireland. A lady sitting by me at a party said, 
" No wonder so many English prefer France to so 
odious a countiy as England, where the people are 
oppressed, and even cabbages are raised in hot- 
beds." I laughed, and said, " I like England very 
well, for all that." An old gentleman, who was 
standing near us, said, " Whatever terms two 
countries may be on, it behoves us individuals to 
observe good manners ;" and when I went away, this 
gentleman handed mo to the carriage, though I had 
never seen him before. 

. The Marquise de La Place waa commissioned by 
Dr. llajendie to invite me to meet her and Madame 
Gay LussBc at dinner. I was very unwilling to go ; 
for I detested the man for his wanton cruelties, but 
I foimd I could not refuse on account of these 
ladies. There wu.'* a large party of «/m»iji. agreeable 
and gentlemanly ; but Jlajendie himself had the 
coarsest manner.s ; liis eonversation was horridly 
profoBsional ; many things were said and subjects 
i not fit for women to hear, "WTiat a con- 
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■Bflt the refined and amiiible Sir Chnrlcs Bell formed 
itli Alajendic 1 Majendie and tlie French school of 
oatomy made themselves odiou3 by their cruelty, 
ad failed to prove the true anatomy of the brain 
ad nerves, while Sir Cliarles Bell did succeed, and 
lus made one of the greatest physiological dis- 
Dvcries of the age without torturing animals, which 
U gentle and kindly nature abhorred. To Lady 
[ell I am indebted for a copy of her liusband's Life, 
he is one of my few dear and valued friends who 
re stiJl alive. 

« • • a • 

While in Paris, I lost my dear mother. She died 
Kt the age of ninety, attended by my brother 
fienry. She was still a fine old lady, with few 
grey holra. The feor of Jeath was almost hereditary 
u the Charters fiimily, and my mother possessed it 
a no small degree ; yet whun it came, she waa 
terfectly composed and prepai-ed for it. I have 
never had that fear ; may Ood grant that I may be 
as calm and prepared as she wjls. 

I was in better health, but still so delicate that I 
prrot* in bed till one o'clock. The " Connexion of 
Ibe Pbysicid Sciences " was a tedious woi-k, and 
tiio proof sheets had to be sent through the Embassy. 

SI. Arngo told mc that David, the sculptor, 
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wished to make a medallion of me ; so he came i 
sat an hour with me, and pleased me by his i 
telligent conversation and his enthusiasm for j 
A day was fixed, and lie took my profile ' 
with pink wax, in a wonderfully short time. 
made rco a present of a medallion in bronze, nicel 
iramed, and two plaster easts for my daughters. 



I frequently went to hear the debates in ■ 
Chambers, and occasionally took my girls, as '' 
thought it was an excellent lesson in French, 
party spirit ran verj' high, the scenes that occun 
were very amusing. A member, in the course < 
hiB speech, happening to mention the word " libort 
the President Dupiu rang the bcU, called out ' 
ii propos de liberte," . . . jumped down from 1 
seat, sprung into the tribune, pushed out the depulg 
aud made a long speech himself. 

The weather being fine, we made exeui-sioi 
in the neighbourhood. At Sevres I saw 
pieces of eliina ; ou one of them was a gnu, 
the other a zebra. Somerville Juid told me 1 
itoou after hiji n.'lum from his African expetlition, I 
had given the originid drawings to M. Brongi 
then director of the uiannfactorj'. 

Baron Louis invited inc to spend a day with him 
and Uia niece, Mademoiselle de Rigny, at his country 
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Tiouse, not far from Paris. I went with Sladame 
de la Place, and we set out early, to be in time for 
breakfjist. The rojul lay through the Forest of 
Vinceiines. The Baron's park, which was close to 
the village of Potit-Bric, was very large, and richly 
wooded ; there were gardens, hot-houses, and all 
the luxuries of an English nobleman's residence. 
The house was handsome, with a magnificent library ; 
I remarked on the table the last numbers of the 
" Edinburgh " ivnd " Quarterly " Reviews. Both 
the Baron and hb niece were simple and kind. 
1 was greatly taken with both ; the Baron had all 
the quiet elegance of the old st;hool, and hi* niece 
liatl great learning and the manners of a woman of 
fashion. She lived in perfect retirement, having 
sufiFered much in the time of the Revolutioiu 
They ha^l Ijoth eventful lives ; for Riron Louis, who 
had been in orders, and Talleyrand officiated at the 
Cliamps de Mars when Louis the Sixteenth took 
the oath to maintain tlie constitution, Field- 
Marshal Macdonald, Due de Tamnte, and his son- 
in-law, the Due dc Miissa ; Admiral de Rigny, 
Minister of Marine ; M. liarthe. Garde dcs Sceaux ; 
and the Bouvanls, father and son, formed the party. 
After spending a most dclightfid and interesting 
day, we drove to Pjiria in bright moonlight. 

Our friends in Paris and at La Grange had been 
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80 kind to U8 that we were very sad when wc went 
to express our gratitude and take leave of them. 
We only stayed two days at La Grange, and when 
we returned to Paris, Somervillc went home and 
my son joined us, when we made a rapid tour in 
Switzerland, the only remarkable event of which 
was a singidar atmospheric phenomenon we saw 
on the top of the Grimsel. On the clouds of 
vapour below us we saw our shadows projecteil, of 
giant proportions, and each person saw Hia own 
shadow surrounded by a bright cii-cle of prismatic 
colours. It is not uncommon iu mountain regions. 

[General Lafaj-ette and all his fnniily were exti-emely 
kind to my mother. He was ber constant visitor, and 
ve twice visited hini at Ms coiintiy house. La Orange. 
He wished to persuade my mother to go there fur some 
thtys, after our return from Switzerland, wliicli we did not 
accomplish. The General wrote tlie following letter to 
my father : — 

FEOM LAFAVEITE TO DIt. SOMEBVILLE. 

Li Granqe, 31*t October, 183S. 

My DFJiB Sm, 

I waited \t) answer your kind letter, for the 

arriral of Mr. Coke's" precious gift, wliich nobody could 

higher value, on every accoiut, than the grateful farmer 

on whom it has been bestowed. The lieifers and bull 

* Sir. Coke, ol Ualklmm, nitcrwanla Eoit of Ldcmler. 
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are beautifiil ; they linve renchcil Ln Grange Ju tlie best 
order, and sliall be tenderly attended to. ... It lias beeik J 
a great disappomtment not to see Mj-b. Somerville and I 
the yousg ladies beforo their deportui-c. Had we not de* I 
peuded on their kiud visit, we should have gone to tako J 
leave of them. They have had the goodness to regret the 
impossibility to corae before their departure. Be bo kind 
ns to receive the atTectionate friendship and good wishes 
of a family who ai-e happy in the ties of mutual attachment 
that bind us to you and tliem. . . . Public intereet is ooT j 
fixed upon the I'cninsula, and while dynasties are at civil \ 
war, and despotic or juste mitieH cabinets seem to agree 
in the fear of a genuine development of popular institu- 
tions, the matter for the friends of freedom is to know 
how far tlie gi-eiit cause of Europe shall be fom-arded by 
these royal squabbles. 

We Bhall remain at La Grange until the opening of the I 
session, hoping that, notwithstanding your and the Udie&^ f 
absence, your attention will not be quit« withdrawn from J 
-our interior affairs — the sympathy shall be reciprocal. 
With all my heart, I am 

Your affectionate friend, 

Lafayette. 
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As soon as "we returned to Chelsea, the " Con- 
nexion of the Phpical Scieneea" was published. It 
waa dciUcated to Queen Adelaide, who thaaiked me 
for it atadrawing-i-oom. Some time after Somervillc 
and I went to Scotland ; wc had ti-avelled all night 
in the miul coach, and when it t>ecamu light, a 
gentleman who was in the carriage said to Somer- 
villc, " Is not the Ia*ly opposite to me Mth. Somer- 
ville, whose bust I saw at Chantrey'a l " The 
gcntieman was Mr, Sopwith, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
a civil and mining engineer. He was distinguished 

r acientific knowledge, and hud been iu London 
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to give information to a parliaraentaiy commifctee. 
He travelled faster than we did, and when we 
arrived at Newcastle lie was waiting to take us to 
his house, where we were hospitably received by 1 
Mrs. Sopwith. His conversation was highly in- ' 
tcresting, and to him I was indebted for much 
information on mining generally, and on the mineral 
wealth of Great Britain, whilu writing on Physical 
Geography. Many years after he and Mrs. Sopwith 
came and saw me at Naples, which gave me much 
pleasure- He was unlike any other traveller I 
ever met with, so profound and original were his 
observations on all he saw. 



Oil coming home I found that I had made aa ] 
error iu the first edition of the " Phywical Sciences," ii 
giving 365 days G hours as the length of the civil ' 
year of the ancient Eg}'ptiaus. My friend Mr. 
HoUom, the historian, wrote to me, proving from 
history and epochs of the chronologj- of the ancient 
Egyptians, that their civil yeiir was only 365 days. I 
I was grateful to that great and amiable man for 
copies of all his works while ho was aUvc, and 1 1 
obligetl to his daughter for au excellent likeness of J 
him, uow that he is no more. 



Mary Somcyville. 



FnoM HEXIty UALLAM, ESQ., TO MES. SOMEEVILLE. 



WiuPOLB SraETT, XarcK 12f J, 188 

My DEAii Madam, 

As joii will probably soon be culled upou for 
auoUier editiou of your excelleDt work on tLe " Connexion 
of tile Phyfiical Sciences," I think j'ou will excuse the 
liberty I take in mentioning to you one passage which 
seems to have escaped your nttention in so arduous a 
labour. It is in page 104, where you have this sen- 
tence: — 

"The Egyptians estimated the year at 365d. 6h., 
by which they lost one year in every 14,601, tlieir SoUuac 
period. They determined the length of their year by 
the heliacal rising of Sirius, 2782 years before the Cbris- , 
tian era, which is tlie earliest epoch of Egyptian chron- 
ology." 

The Egy])tian civil year was of S€5 days on)}', as we 
find in Herwlotus, and I apprehend there is no dispute 
about it. The Sotliiac period, or that cycle in which tlie 
heliacal rising of Siriiis passed the whole civil year, and 
took place again on the same day, was of 1461 years, not 
14,601. If they had adopted a year of S65d. 6h., 
til is period would liave been mora than three times 
14,001 ; the excess of Uie sidereal year above tliat being 
only 9' 9", which will not amount to a day ui less than 
fibout 126 years. 

I do not see how the heliacal rising of Sinus in any one 
year could help them t<t determine its lenglli. By com- 
paring two successive years tlicy could of course have got 
ftt a sidereal year ; but this is what they did not do ; 
lience the irregularity which produced the canicular cj'cle. 
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The commencement of that cycle is placed by ancient 

fehronologers ui 1822 A.f. It seems not coiTect to call 

S762 A.c. " the earliest epoch of Egj-ptiau chronology," 

for we Iiave none of their chronologj" neai-Iy so old, and 

" 1 fact no clu-onolygj-, properly so called, lias yet been 

paade out by our Egj-ption researches. It is indeed cer- 

1 that, if the Tcckoning by heliacal risings of Sinus did 

lot begin in 1322, we must go neai'ly 1460 years back for 

1 origin; since it must have been adopted wlien that 

Srent preceded only for n sltort time the annual inunda- 

j£on of the Nile. But, according to some, tlie year 1322 

[a.c. fell during tlie reign of Sesostris, to whom Herodotus 

several regulations connected with the rising of 

Ae Nile. Certainly, 2782 a.c. is a more remote era than 

Are are hithertu warranted to assume for any astronomical 

^bsei'vatioD. 

Believe rae, dear Mrs. Somemlle, 

Verj- traly yours, 

HfXRV HALI.AM. 



I refer you to Montucla, if you have any duubt about 
Qie Egj-pti^" year being of 365 days without bissextile of 
my kind. 



I had sent a copy of the " Mechanism of the 
Heavens" to M. Poisson soon after it wsvs published, 
ind I had rcceivL'd a Icttor from liim dated 30th 
Hay, 1832, advising me to complfte the work by 
rriting a volume on tlie foi-m and rotation of the 

rth and planets. Being again strongly advised to 
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^Ho BO wbUe in Paris, I now began the work, and, m 
Beonsequence, I was led into a correspondence with 
Mr. Ivory, who had written on the subject, and also 
with Mr. Fraiicis Baily, on the density and com- 
pression of the earth. My work was extensive, for 
it comprised the analytical attraction of spheroids^ 
the form and rotjition of the earth, the tidea of the 

^ ocean aud atmosphere, and small undulations. 
When this was finished, I liiul nothing to do, 
and as I preferred analysis to all other aulijecta, 
I wrote a work of 246 pages on curves and sur- 
faces ijf the second aud higher orders. While 
^^iting thia, con amoi-e, a new edition of the 
Physical Sciences" was much needed, so I put 
on high pressure and worked at Wth. Had these 
two manuscripta been published at that time, they 
I might have been of use ; I do not remember why 
l-tliey were laid aside, and forgotten till I foimd 
iicm years aftcrwanls among my papers. Long 
|«ftcr the time I am writing alwnt, wliilo at Naples, 
amusetl myself by repairing the time-worn parts 
Ittf these manuscripts, and was sm^riaed to find that 
, ray eighty-ninth year I still retained facilit)' in 

" Calculus." 
The second edition of the " Physical Sciences " 
B dedicated to my dear friend. Sir John Herschel. 
t Uuvugh nine editions, and has been tranv 
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ted into German and Italian. The look went 
iTOUgh various cditious in the United States, to 
fi honour, hut not to the profit, of the author. 
Dwever, the pul)Iiahei- obligingly sent me a copy, 
must say that profit was never an object with 
B : I ivTotc because it was impossible for me to 

idle. 

I had the honour of presenting a copy of my 
ok to the Duchess of Kent at a private audience, 
le Duchess and Princess Victoria were alone, and 
•eived me very graciously, and conversed for half 

hour with me. As I mentioned before, 1 saw 
s young Princess crowned : youthful, almost child- 
;e as she was, she went through the imi>osing 
remony with all the dignity of a Queen. 

[A few letters from some of my mother's frieuds, 
iritten at tliia peritwi, niny prove of interest. Tbey 
) chiefly written to timnk lier for copies of the Pre- 
ninat^' Dissertation or of the "Pliysical Sciences." 
e from Lord Broughani eoneenia my mutlier's eati- 
te of the scientific merit of l>r. Vonng, for whom sliu 
t the sincerest admiration, considering him one of 
B first philosophei's itnd discoyerers of the age. 

PaOM MISS EDGEWORTU TO MBS. SOMERVILI.E. 

KoowoltTHTOWs, Mas ■"". 1833. 

fr DEAR Mrs. So^ieuville, 

There is one sntitsfaction nt least in gi^Hng 
iwledge to the ignorant, to tliose who know their 
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ignoi-nnce nt ienst, that they are grateful and hiimble. j 
Vou Bliuuld have my gi-ateful and humble thanks long 
ago for the fnvoui' — tlie honour — you did me by sendiug 
me that Preliminary Pissertntion, in which there is so 
Timch knowledge, but that I really wished to read it over 
and over again at some inten'als of time, and to have 
the pleasure of seeing my sister Hai-riet read it, before 
I should write to you. She has come to us, and has 
just been enjoying it, as I knew she would. For my 
part, I wiia long in the state of Uie boa consti'ictor after 
a full meal — and I am but just recovering the powers of 
motiou. My mind was so distended by the magnitude, 
file immensity, uf what yoa put into it ! I am afi-aid 
that if you had bet-u aware how ignorant I was you would 
not have sent me this dissei'tatiou, because you would 
have felt that you were throwing away much that I 
could not understand, and tliat could be better bestowed 
on scientific friends capable of judging of what tliey 
admire. I can only assuie you that you have given me 
■a great deal of pleasure ; that you have enlarged my con- 
ception of tlie sublimity of the uuiverae, beyond any ideas 
1 had ever before been enabled to form. 

The great simplicity of your manner of writing, I may 
say of yom- iniiul, which appears in your writing, pai-ti- 
cularly suits the scientific sublime — which would be 
<1estroyed by what is comuiouly called fine writing. You 
trust snfficieiitly to the natural interest of yonr subjecti 
to the iuiportance of tlie facts, the beauty of the whole, 
and the adaptation of the means to tlie ends, in every 
part of llic immense whole. This reliance upon your 
rt-ader's feeling along with you. was to me ver>* gratifjnug. 
The ornaments of elofpieucc dressing out a sublime 
suliiect 4int jiut %u lauiy prouDs either <A bad tast« in the 
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', or of distiiiHt and contempt of the taste of tliose 
a he is trying thus to captivate. 
. suppose nobody yet has completely vmsientl the 
tides, tlierefoi-e I mny well content myself with my in- 
nbility to comprehend what relates to them. But insteftd 
o plaguing you n^ith lui endless ennmei-ation of my difiS- 
culties, I had better tell you some of the passages which 

gave me, ignoramus as I am, peculiar pleasm-e 

I I am afraid I shall transcribe youi- whole book if I go 
[I to tell you all that has struck me, and you would not 
i me for that — you, who have so little vanity, and 
Kmuch to do better with youi* tiuie than to read my 
ptorant admii'ation. But pray let me mention to you 
■ few of the jtassages that amused my imagination 
rticularly, viz., 1st, the inhabitant of Pallas <folng 
wnd hia world — or who might go — in five or six 
ionrs in one of om* steam cnrriages ; 2nd, the moderate- 
''Sized man who would weigh two tons at the surface 
of the sun — and who would weigh only a few pounds 
nt the sm'face of the four new planets, and would be 
so light as to Und it impossible to stand from the 
excess of muscular force ! I think a verj- entei-taining 
cb'eam might be made of a man's visit to the sun and 
planets — these ideas are all like dreamy feelings when one 
is a little fevei-ish, I forgot to mention (i>age 58) a passage 
on the propagation of sound. It is a beautiful sentence, 
as well as a sublime idea, " so that at a very small height 
above the surface of tlie eailh, the noise of the temi>est 
censes and the thunder is heard no more in those bound- 
less regions, where the heavenly bodies accomplisli theii" 
periods in eternal and sublime silence." 

£xcuse me in my trade of sentence-monger, and believe 
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^^H SOS Mary Sonurville. ^^^^^^| 

^^1 me, dear Mrs. Somerville, truly yoor obliged and tmljF^^H 
^^V your affectionate friend, ^^^| 
^H M^utLL Edgewobth. ^^^I 

^^K I Iiftve persuaded your dear cnrly-headed friendT^^^ 
^^1 Harriet, to add lier own observationa ; she sends lier 
^^1 love to you; aud I know you love her, otherwise I would 
^^m not press lier to wi'ite her own my. ^^ 


^H FBOM MISS JOAXNA BAILLTE TO MBS. SOMEBTILLB. ^^| 
^H Hampstead, fHnruaiy \1, 1S3S. ^^H 

^H ' Sir KEAit "Mrs. Sokiervuxe. ^^H 
^^H I am now, thank God .' recovered &om a very "^^H 
^^H heavy disease, but still very weak. I will not, however, 1 
^^1 delay am' longer my grateful acknowledgments for yonr 1 
^H very flattering ^ft of your Preliminary Dissertation. ^^J 
^^B Indeed, I feel myself greatly honoui-ed by receiving suck ^^^| 
^H a mark of regard from one who has done more to remove ^^H 
^H the light estimation in which tlte capacity of women i» ^^H 
^H too often held, tlian all that has been accompUshed by 1 
^^1 tlie whole sisterhood of poetical damsels and novel- 1 
^^1 writing authors. I could say much more on lliis subject ^^J 
^^1 were I to follow my own feelings ; but I am still so ^^H 
^H weak timt writing is a trouble to me, aud I have nearly.^^l 
^M done all tliat I om ^^H 
^^1 God bless and prosper you ^^^| 
^^M Yours gratefully and truly, ^^^| 
^^^^_ J. Bailue. ^^H 
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FROM MISS DF.Ra\' TO MRS. ROMEItVILl.E. 

BELLGVUE, 18Ii Sfj/temiir, ISUi, 

My dear Mrs. SoMEnvnxs:, 

' just finished i-eftdmg your book, wliir?li line 

entert^ed me extiTinely, and at the same time, I hope, 

improved my moml character in the Christian virtue of 

humility. These must appear to you such odd results — 

little like tliose produced on the great mnjorily of 

renders, thnt you must allow lue to explain them to 

Humbled. I must be, by fuiding my owu intellect 

tmequol to follonHug, beyond a Arst sitep, tlie explanatinUH 

by which you seek to make easy to comprehension the 

larvellous phenomena of the univei-ae — humbled, by 

ng the intellectual difference between j'ou and ine, 

:iiig you as much above mc in the scale of reasoning 

igs, as I am above my dog. Still I rejoice with 

ity at feeling myself, in that order of understand' 

which, although utterly incapable of following tlie 

of your reasonings, calculations, and iuductious — 

irly deprived of the power* necessajy nlc itur atl 

yet informed, enlightened, and entertained with 

series of sublime truths to wbicli you conduct me. 

In some foggj' morning of November. I slmll drive out 

you at Chelsea and Burprise you witli my ignorance 

science, by asking ynn to explain t^f uie some things 

which you will tromler ««;/ ow can h»ve ho long existed 

without knowing. In tlie mean time, I wish yon could 

combination of tlie sIats the probability of 

often having snch a season as tliis, of uninterrupted 

•r since April last, and when laHt week it whk 

jring into autumn, has now rctiuTicd to enter 
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summer i^tiiu. The tliermometer was at 83° in the 
sliatle yesterday, and to-doj' promises to be ns much. 
We are delighted witli oui* two months' residence at this 
place, which we shall see with regret draw towards a 
close tlie end of tJiis month. October we mean to spend i 
at Pai-is, before we retiinj to the ixthuloBiiita of London. 
Dtiring my residence in I'aris, before we came here, ll 
never had the good luck to meet with yom* friend M. I 
Amgo ; had I not been reading your hook, I sliould I 
liave begged yon to give me a letter for him. But r 
is, and as my stay at Faiis will now be so short, I shall ' 
content myself with looking up at a respectful distance to 
all your great fixed stars of science, excepting always 
yourself, dear Mrs. Somerville. No "disturbing influ- 
ence" will, I hoi>e, ever throw me out of the orbit of 
your intimacy and friendship, whose value, believe me, is 
most ihJy and accurately calculated by your ignorant 
but verj' affectionate friend, 

M. Bei 



PEOM IX)RD BROUGHAM TO MES. .SOMERTILLE. 

Wi\. 
My dear Mrs. Somehville, 

Many tlianks for the sheets, which I have read J 
with equal pleasure and instruction as those I formerly] 
had from you. One or two things I could have troubled 1 
you with, but they arc of Uttle moment. I shall note them. I 
'ITie only one that i» nt all material relates to the way yon I 
mention I>r. Young — not tJiat I object to tlie w()rd " illus^ 
trious," or nx applied U> him. But as you don't give it I 
to uoB coniudcrably more so, it looks either as if yon o^ 
rated him. or underrated Uavy, or (which I sujipose to ba . 
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the tnith) aa if rou felt Ymmg; had not liad his dae share of 
honotu'. and desired to make it up to his nienioiy. Observe 
I give him II verj' high jilnce — but Daiy's discoveries are 

L'botli of more unqueslii'iied originality and more un- 

Ktloubtedlj true — perhaps I should say, more brought to 
k close. The alkalis and the principle of the safety 
mp are concluded and tixed, the undulation is in pro- 
gress, and somewhat uncertain as to how and where it 

''^y end. Ynu will please to observe that I reckon both 
those capital discoveries of Davy the fruit of inquiry, 
and not at nil of chance — for, as to the lamp, it ia plain ; 

■«nd as to 'the metals, if yon look at the inquiries that 
mediately preceded, yoii will see he was thereby led 

fto the alkalis. Indeed, I well remember saying, when 
I read Uiem, " He will aiiah*8e lime and barytes." I am 
quite ready to admit his extreme folly in some things, 
but tliat is nothing to the present purjiose. 

I Yours. 

H. B. 
{Henry Brougham.) 
a 
ci 
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FROM MKS. MAUCET TO UR8. SOMERVILLE, 

Geneva, et\ April, 1834. 



Dear Mas. Somkrville, 

I am desired by Professor Prevost to inform 
>oa that yon were elected an honorarj- member of the 
loci^tfi de Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle de Geneve 
on the Srd April, and that a diploma will be forwarded 
to you by the earliest opi>orlunity. After all the honours 

you have received, this little feather ia hardly worthy of 

^^Kmving in your plume, but I am glad that Geneva sbotUd 
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know how to appreciate your merit. You receive great 
honours, my dear friend, but that wliich you confer on our 
sex is still greater, for with talents and acquii-emeuts of 
masculine magnitude you unite the most sensitive and 
retiring modesty of the female sex ; indeed, I know not 
any woman, perhaps 1 might say, any human being, who 
would support so much applause without feeling the 
weakness i)f vanity. Forgive me for allowing my pen 
to nm away with this luidisguised praise, it looks so 
much like compliment, but I assure you it comes 
slraiglit from the heart, and you muat know that it is 

fully desen-ed I know not whether you have 

heard of the death of Professor de la Rive (the father) ; 
it was an unexpected blow, which has fallen heavily on 
all his family. It is indeed a great loss to G-enera, 
both as a man of science and a most excellent citizen, 

M. Rossi* has left us to occupy the chHir of political 
economy of the late M. Say, at Paris; his absence ia 
sadly felt, and it is in rain to look around for any one 

capable of replacing him 

Yours affectionately, 

J. Marcet. 



PBOll ADsniLAL W. D. SMYTH TO ME8. SOMERTILLE. 
Cmmcxxt, BKDroBD, 0(rtolvr9Td, IsaS. 

Mv DKJtR KIadam, 

As an opportunity offers of sending a note to 
lown, I beg to mention that I have somewhat impatiently 
waited for some appearance of settled weather, in order 
• M, PcUc^rino RomI, kfterwuds Hinistcr of France at Rome, then 
rrini* Miniiter to Pini the Kiaih i monlerad in \si& on Ui« tt«pa 
of (jH^CBfioaUeri*, at B«me; 
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\ press your coming here to inspect Kftlley's comet, 

Mfore it should hftve become visible to the uiiftssisted 

That unerring monitor, hnwever, tlie barometer, 

leld fortli no hope, and the ceaseless traveller lh already 

object of conspicuous distinction witlumt nrtificial 

fjlid, except, perhaps, to most eyes an opera-glass, mag- 

nifying thi'ee or four times, n-ill he found a pleasant 

addition. It is now gliding along with wonderful celerity. 

And tlie nucleus is very bright. It is accompunic^il witli 

. a great luminosity, and the nucleus has changed its 

I position therein ; that is, on the 29th August, the nucleus 

s like a minute star near the centre of the nebulous 

iHvelope; on the 2nd September it appeared in ibc ii. /. 

[Barter, and latterly it has been in tlie s./. 

How remarkable that the month of August this year 

thould rattle Halley's name tliroughout the globe, in 

Identity with an astonishing scientific triiunpli, and tliat 

1 tJie selfsame month the lettei-s of Flamsteed should 

^ave appeared ! How I wish some one would give ns a 

ife of Newton, with all the interesting documents that 

cist of his laboiu^ I Till such a])i)ears, Flamsteed's 

tatements, though bearing strong internal evidence of 

ruth, are ex-partf, and it is evident his anxiety made 

bim prone to impute motives which he could not prove. 

lie book is painfully interesting, but except in all that 

relates to the personal character of Flamsteed, I could 

almost have wished the documents had been destroyeil. 

People of judgment well know that men without f»ults 

are monsters, but vulgar minds delight in seeing the 

[^standard of human excellence lowered. 

Dear Madam, 

Yours Caithfully, 

"VV. H. Smtth. 
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We were (.leprived of the Bociety of Sir John and 
Lady Hersehel for four years, because Sir John took 
his teleacope and other instruments to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he went, accompanied by hia 
family, for the purpose of observing the celestial 
phenomena of the southern hemisphere. There are 
more than G,000 double stars in the northern hemis- 
phere, in a large proportion of which the angle of 
position and distance between the two stars have 
been measured, and Sir John determined, in the 
same manner, lUSl in the southern hemisphere, and 
I believe many additions have been made to them 
since that time. In many of these one star revolves 
rapidly round the other. The elliptical orbits and 
periodical times of sixteen or seventeen of these 
stellar sj-stems have been determined. In Gamma 
Virginia the two stars ai'e nearly of the same magni- 
tude, and were so far apart in the middle of the 
last century that they were considered to be quite 
independent of each other. Since then they have 
been gradually approaching one another, till, in 
March, 1836, I had a letter from Admiral Smyth, 
informing me that be had seen one of the stars 
eclipst Uie other, from his observator}- at Bodford. 
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FEOM ADMIILVL SMYTli TO MRS. SOMERVILLE. 

Crescent, Beopubu. March tUh, IR3iJ, 
Mv DEAR MaOJBI, 

KnowiDg tbe greKt interest you take in sidereal 
ftSstrononiy, of wliicli so little is yet known, I trust it will 
Loot be on intrusion to tell you of a new, extraordinaty, 
f Olid very uiiL-xpected fact, in the complete occultation of 
I one " fixed " star by another, under circumstances wliich 
■ Admit uf no possible doubt or equivocation. 

\*ou are aware that I have been measuiing the position 
r and distance of the two stars >' and / Virginia, which 

B both nem-ly of similar magnitudes, and also, that they 
I have aj) proximate d to each other very rapidly. They were 
I very close last year, and I expected to find they had 
[ crossed each other iit this ftpjiaritiou, but to my surprise 
I 1 find they have become a fair round disc, which my 

ghest powers will not elongate— in fact, a single star ! 
I I shall watch with no little interest for the i'ea]i2)earance 
\ of the second y. 

My dear madam, 

Yom- truly obliged servant, 

W. H. S«YTK. 



W% eclipse was also seen by Sir John Herschel at 
[ the Cape of Good Hope, as well as by many nstrono- 
} mere in Europe p^o^•ide^l with instniinenta of great 
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optical power. In 1 782 Sir William Herschel saw 
one of the stars of Zeta Herculia eclipse the 
other. 

In the " Connexion of the Physical Sciences " J 
have given an abridged account of Sir John 
Herschel's most remarkable discoveries in the 
fioutlieni hemisphere ; hut I may mention here that 
he determined the position and made accurate draw- 
ings of all the nebulas that were distinctly visible ilj 
his 20 ft. telescope. The work he published will be 
a standard for ascertaining the changes that ma^ 
take place in these mysteiious objeeis for ages to 
come. Sir William Herschel had determined the 
places of 2,500 nebulre in the northern hemisphere 
they were exaruioed by his son, and drawings made 
of some of the most remarkable, but when these 
nebuke were viewed through Lord Rosse's teleaoopo, 
they presented a very different appearance, showing 
that the n])i)areut fonu of the nebulse depends upon 
the space- penetrating power of the telescope, a cir 
curastauce of vital importance in observing the 
changes which time may produce on these wonder- 
ful objects. 

[lioiig Bfterwords Lord Rosse wi-ote in reply to soml 
qQ«!>tiona which xay mother Lnd addressed to Liin ol 
tllit subject :^ 
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FROM TOE EAItL OF EOSSE TO MBS. SOMERVIU.E. 
Castle, Paesosbtows, Jnae 12f*, 1844. 
Deau Mrs. Somerville, 

I have very reluetantlj- postponed so long reply- 

' ing to youi- inquiries respecting the telescope, but there 

I were some points upon which I was anxious to be 

I enabled to speak more precisely. The iDstrument we 

are now using is 3 feet nperture, and 27 feet focus, 

luid in the greater proportion of the nebtilte wliich have 

been observed with it some new details have been 

brought out. Perhaps the most interesting general 

result is that, as far as we have gone, increasing optical 

power has enlai-ged the list of clusters, by diminishing 

that of the nebula properly so-called. Such has always 

been the case since the nebulie have been observed with 

telescopes, and although it would be uusafc to draw the 

inference, it is impossible not to feel some expectation 

that with sufficient optical power the nebulse would all 

be reduced into clusters. Perhaps the two of the most 

remarkable of the resolved nebulffi are Fig. 2G and 

Fig. 55. In several of the planetaiy nebulte we have 

discovered a star or briglit point in the centre, and a 

' tilamentous edge, which is just the appearance which a 

cluster mth a highly condensed centre would present in 

a small instrument. For instance. Figs. 47 and 92. 

We have also found tliat many of the nebulte have not 

H symmetrical form, as they appear to have in inferior 

inati-uments ; for instance, Ftg. 81 is a cluster with long 

' resolvable filaments from ita southern extremity, and 

' Fig, 85 is an oblong cluster with a bright centre. 

Fig. 45 is an aunuhir nebula, like Hersehers drawing 
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^H of tlic arniulfir nebuln in Lyra. I have sent (lrawmf!«K^^| 
^H of a few of these objects to the Royal Society, they "^^ 
^^H were forwarded a few days ago. We have upon the 
^H whole as yet observed but little with the telescope of 
^H 3 feet aperture. You recollect Herachel said that it 
^H was a good observing year, in which there were 100 
^H hours fit for observing, and of the average of our hours 
^H I have not employed above 80. We have been for the 
^^1 last two years engaged in constructing a telescope of 
^H 6 feet aperture and 62 feet fucus, and it would have 
^^^k been impossible to have bestowed the necessaty atten- 
^H tion upon it had we made a business of observing. 
^^H That instrumeut is nearly finished, and I hope it will 
^^H effect something for astronomy. The unequal re&ac- 
^H tion of the atmosphere will limit its powers, but how 

^H for remains to be ascertained Lady Rosse joins 

^H me in very kind remembrances and believe me to be, 

^H Dear Mrs. Somerville, 

^^^ Yours veiy truly and ever, 


^H [Sir John Herschel wrote to my father from the 
H Cape:- 

^H FROM SIB JOHK HERSCHEL TO MR. SOMERVILLE. 

^^B FKLM4U8ES, KKAKWTKBEBO, C.G.H., /H/y ITt*. 1830. 
^V Mr PEAJl SOMEBVILLE, 

^^1 Since our arrival here, I hare, I know in many 
^^V instances, maintained or established the character of a 
^H bad correspondent ; and really it is not an inconvenient 
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lould be very sorry to appear in that, or any other 
legligent or naughty light ; but you, I know, will allow 
■r tbe circumstances which have occasioned my silence, 
[eanwbile, I am not S0117 tliat the execution of an 
intention I had more than ouce formed should have heen 
deferred, till we read in the papers of the well-judged and 
highly creditable notice {creditable I mean to the govern- 
ment fro tempore) which His Majesty has been pleased to 
.take of Mrs. Somerville's elaborate works. Although 
le Royal notice is not quite so swift as the lightning in 
:the selection of its objects, it agrees with it in this, that 
it is attracted by tbe loftiest ; and tliough what she has 
performed may seem so natiu'al and easy to herself, that 
,«he may blush to find it fame ; all the rest of the world 
'Will agree with me in rejoicing that merit of that kind is 
felt and recognised at length in the high places of the 
/earth. This, and the honourable mention of .\^iry by 
men of both parties in the House of Commons about the 
time, are things that seem to mark tlie progress of 
the age we live in ; and I give Peel credit for his tact in 
perceiving this mode of making a favourable impression 
on the public mind. 

AVe are all going on very comfortably, and continue to 

le tlie Cape as a place of (tempoi-arj-) residence as much 

'Or more than at first. Tlie climate is so very delicious. 

The stars are most propitious, and, astronomi- 

'Cally speaking, I can now declare the climate to be most 

excellent. Night after night, for weeks and months, 

with hardly an interruption, of perfect astronomical 

weather, discs of stars reduced almost to poiuts, and 

truiquilly gliding across the field of your telesco]ie. It 

really a treat, such as occurs once or perhaps twice a 

'ear in England — hardly more. I had almost forgotten 
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ttiflt by a recent rote of the Astronomicnl Society I canl 
now claim Mrs, Somerville as a colle(V}ue, Pray make! 
my compliments to her in that capacity, and tell her I 
that I hope to meet her there at some future session. , . 
Yours very faithfully, 

H. \V. Hehschel. 
To William Somehhlle, Esq. 



Spectrum analysis has shown that there iaM 
a vast quantity of self-luminous gaseous matter 1 
in space, incapable of being reduced into stars. 
however powerful the telescope tlmiugh which 
it is observed. Hence the old opinion ouee more J 
prevails, that this is the matter of which the suu I 
and stellar systems have been formed, and that! 
other stt'llar systems are being formed by slow, eon-l 
tinuous condensation. The principal constituents J 
of this mattw are, tlie terrcstiial gases, hydrogen, ' 
and uitroj^en. The yellow stars, like the sun, con- 
tain terrestrial matter. The nebulous and stellar 
constituent-s were chiefly discovered by Dr. Huggins. 

Somt-rWlle and I were always made welcome by Sir 
James South,and atCampdeu Hill I leanit the mcthodj 
of observing, and somctimos made observations ray*' 
self on the double stars and binary systems, which, 
worthless as they were, enabled me to deecribo better 
what others bad done. One forenoon Somerville and g 
I went to pay a visit to Lady South. Sir James, via 
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was pifseut, said, " Come to the observatory, and 
measure the dist^mce of Mercuiy from tho bud ; for 
they are iu close approximation, and I wish to see 
what kind of obsen'ation you will make." It was 
irroneous, as might have been expected ; bat when I 
: the mean of sevend observations, it differed but 
tie from that which Sir James South had made ; 
ad here I ieiunt practically the importance of taking 
the mean of approximate quantities. 

Dr. WoUiiston, Dr. Young, and the Katera died 
sfore I became an author ; Lord Brougham was 

i of the last of my scientific contemporaries, all 
he rest were younger than myself, and with this 
jrovinger set, as with their predcccssora, we had 
t agreeable and constant intercourse. Although 
BTC lived so much in scientific society we had all 
long been on the most friendly and intimate terms 
nth the literary society of the day, such as Hallam, 
iilman, Moore, Malthus, Ac, &c. The highly in- 
ellectual conversation of these was enlivened by the 
ailliant wit of my early friend, Sydney Smith, who 
iraa loved and admired by every one. His daughter 
Darried our friend Sir Ueurj- Holland, the dlstin- 

ishcd physician, well known for his eminent 
iteraiy and scientific acquiremeute as well us for his 
efiued taste. 
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No house in London was more hospitable and 
agreeable than that of the late Mr. John Murray, in 
AlLomarle Street. His dinner parties were brilliant, 
with all the poets and literary characters of the day, 
and Mr. Murray himself was gentlemanly, full of 
information, and kept np the conversation with 
spirit He generously published the " Mechanism 
of the Heavens " at his own risk, which, from its 
analytical chai-acter, conld only be read by mathe- 
maticians. 

Besides those I have mentioned we had a numer- 
ous acquaintance who were neither learned nor 
scicntiiic ; and at concerts at some of their houses I 
enjoyed much hearing the great artists of the day, 
Buch as Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, Rubini, &c., ifec. 
Wo knew Lueien Buonaparte, who gave me a copy 
of his poems, which were a failure. 

I had become acquainted with Madame de 
Montalembcrt, who was an Englishwoman, and 
was mother of the celebrated Comte ; she was 
very eccentric, and at that time was an Ultra- 
Protestant. One day she came to ask me to go 
and drive in the Park with her, and aftenvards 
dine at her hount?, saying, "We shjill all be in 
high dresses." So I accepted, and on entering the 
drawing-room, found a bishop and Beveral clergy- 
men. Lady 01i\"ia Sparrow, and Bumo other lai 
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dl in high black satin dresses and white lace caps, 
freciacly the di-oss I wore, and I thought it a 
rious coincidence. The party was lively enough, 
ad agreeable, but the conversation was in a style I 
never heard before — in fact, it affected the 
phraseology of the Bible. We all went after dinner 
to fl sort of meeting at Exeter Hall, I quite forget 
for what purpose, but our party was on a kind of 
laised platfuiin. I mentioned this to a fiiend after- 
■wards, and the curious circumstance of our all being 
dressed alike. " Do you not know," she eaid, " that 
dress is assumed as a distinctive mark of the Evan- 
gelical party! So you were a wolf in sheep's 
clothing 1 " 

I had been acquainted with the Mias Berrys at 
Baith> when visiting their cousins, Mr. and Mrs. 
on. Maj)% the eldest, was a hamlsome, 
accomplished woman, who from her youth had 
lived in the most distinguished society, both at 
Itome and abroad. She published a " Comparative 
View of Social Life in Fi-ance and England," which 
was well received by the pubHc. She was a Latin 
eoholar, spoke and wrote French fluently, yet with 
all these advantages, the consciousness that she 
might have done something better, had female 
education been less frivolous, gave her a chanieter- 
istjc melancholy which lasted through life. She did 
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not talk much heraelf, but she bad the tact to lea< 
conversation. She and her sister received everj 
evening a select society in their small house inl 
Curzon Street. Besides any distinguished forciguere 1 
who happened to be in London, among their ■ 
habitual guests were my friend, Lady C'harlotte 
Lindsay, always witty and agreeable, the brilliant 
and beautiful Sheridans, Lady Theresa Lister, after- 
wards Lady Theresa Le^Ti8, who edited Miss BeiTy's 
"Memoirs," Lord Lansdowne, and manyothers. Lady 
Davy came occasionally, and the Miss Fanahaws, 
who were highly accomplished, and good artists, 
IjesidcB Miss Catherine Fanshaw wrote clever vkts 
de sociSte, such as a charade on the letter H, and, if 
I am not mistaien, " The Butterfly's Bidl," &c. I 
visited these ladies, but their manners were so cold I 
and formal that, though I admired their talents, I •' 
never became intimate with them. On the coo- 1 
trary, like everyone else, I loved Mary BeiTy, she j 
was 80 warm-hearted and kind. When London 
began to fill, and the season was at its height, the 
Misa Berrys used to retire to a pretty villa at 
Twickenham, where they received their friends to -% 
■heon, and strawberries and cream, and very J 
: visits were in fine spring wcatber.J 
after dining there, to have l>een; 
I (0 give a jdacu in my carriage t 
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Lord Macaulay, and thoae who remember his charm- 
and brUliiint conversation will understand liow 
short the drive to London appeared. 

We sometimes went to see Miss Lydia White, , 
■who received every evening ; she was clever, witty, 
and very free in her conversation. On one occasion 
the party consisted, l>esides ourselves, of the Misses 
Berry, Lady Da\y ; the three poets, Rogers, William, 
Spencer, and Campbell; Sir James Macintosh, and 
Lord Dudley. Rogers, who was a bitter satirist 
and hated Lord Dudley, had written the following 
epigram : — 

Waid bos DO heart, 'tis said : hat I Aeaj it. 
He has a heart, and g^ta hU epeeches by it. 

I had never heai'd of this epigram, and on coming 
away Lord Dudley said, "You are going home ■ 
to sleep and I to work." I answered, "Oh I you 1 
are going to prepare your speech for to-morrow." 
My appropriate remark raised an universal laugh. 

Mr. Bowditeh, of Boston, U. S., who died in 1838, 
left among other works a " Commentar)' on La Place's 
M^canique Cdleste" in four volumes. While busily 
occupied in bringing out an edition of the " Physical 
Sciences," I received a letter from his son, Mr. H. 
Bowditeh, ret^uesting me to wTite an elaborate review , 
of that work, which would be published in Boston J 
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iiloug with the biography of Iiis father, written by 
llr. Youug, who sent me a copy of it. Though 
highly sensible of the honour, I declined to undo 
take so formidable a, work, fearing that I should not 
do justice to the memory of so great a man. 

I have always been in communication with some 
of the moat diatinguished men of the United States. 
Washington Irving frequently came to see me when 
lie was in London ; he was as agreeable in conversa- 
tion as he wa.s distinguished as an author. No one 
could be more amiable than Admiral Wilkes, of the 
U. S. navy ; he had all the frankness of a sailor. 
We saw a good deal of him when he was in Loudon, 
iiud I had a long letter from him, giving me an ac- 
count of hw fleet, his jihin for circumnavigation, &e. Ac. 
I never had the good fortune to become personally 
acquainted with Captain Maury, of the U. S. navy, 
author of that fascinating book, tbe "Physical 
Geography of the Sea," but I am indebted to him 
for a copy of tliat work, and of liis valuable charts. 
Mr. Dana, who is an honour to his countiy, sent mc 
copies of his works, to which I have had occasion 
frequently to refer as acknowledged authority on 
many branches of natural historj-. I should be un- 
oful if I did not acknowledge the kindness 
eived from the Silliman family, who informed 
r any scientific diecovcr}- in the United States, 
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X9eiii mc a copy of tlioir Jounml wlicu it con- 
I taiuod auytliiiig wUicli might interest mo. I was 
I clectoil au honorary raombur of the Geographical 

I and Statistical Society of New York, U. S. on the 
j 15th May, 1857, and on the IStli October, 1869, 

II was elected a member of the American Philo- 
isophical Society at Philadelphia, for Promoting 
I Useful Knowledge. I shall over be most grateful 
I for these honours. 

WhQe living in Florence, many years after, an 
American friend invited me to an evening party to 
meet an American authoress who wished iiarticu- 
larly to make my acquaintance. I accordingly 
I went there on the evening in question, and my 
[ friends, after receiving me with their accustomed 
I cordiality, presented ino to the lady, and placed 
I me beside her to give me an opportunity of con- 
r versing with her. I addressed her several times, 
I and matle various attempts to enter into con- 
I versation, but only received very dry answers in 
I reply. At last she faii-ly turned her back upon 
I me, and became engrossed with a kdy who sat 
Ion her other side, upon which I got up and left 
I her and never saw her again. A very different 
person in evcrj* respect was present that even- 
ing, as much distinguished by her high mental 
qualities and poetical genius as by her motlesty and 
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simplicity. I allude to our greatest Britisli poetestl,a 
Mre. Browiiiug, who at tL.it time resided in Florence^ 
except when the delicacy of her liealtli obliged h^ 
to go to Rome. I think there is no other instanoii 
of husband and wife Iwth poets, and both disti 
goished in their different lines. I can imagine \ 
liappier or more fascinating life than theirs ; 
Idndrcd apirits united in the highest and noblei 
aspirations. Unfortunately her life was a shoi 
one ; in the full bloom of her intellect her 1 
health gave way, and she died leaving a nobJ 
record of genius to future ages, and a sweet mcmoi 
to those who were her contemporaries. The ' 
rentines, who, like all Italians, greatly apprccia 
genius, whether native or foreign, have placed K 
eonunemorative tablet on Casa Guidi, the hoiis^ 
Mrs. Browning inhabited. 

I was extremely delighted List spring in bein 
bonomed by a visit from Longfellow, that ma 
genial poet It is not always the case that the 
gcoeral appearance of a distinguished person answers 
to cne'« ideal of what he ought to be — in this respect 
Longfellow far surpasses expectation. I was as 
o»eb dumncd with his winning manner and con- 
TenatioD as by his cal m, grand features and the ex- 
{■ranoti d" his intellectual countenance. 

33m Barons Fairfax, as I mentioned ala'ady, luid 
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long been members of the Republic of the United 
States, and Wasliington's mother belonged to this 
family. During the war of Independence, while my 
fatlier, then Lieutenant Fairfax, waa on board i 
man-of-war on the American station, he received a I 
letter fi-om General Washington clainmig him as a 
relation, and inviting him to pay him a visit, saying, I 
he did not think that war should interfere with the 
courtesies of private life. Paily spirit ran so high 
at that time that my father was reprimanded for 
being in correspondence with the enemy. I men- 
tioned to my friend, the Rev. Dr. Tuekermau, of the J 
United States, how much I regretted that so pre- 
cious a letter liad been lost, and iic most kindly ] 
p going home sent me an autograph letter 
1 "Washington. 

[bU THE BEV. JOSEPH TCCKERMAN TO MRS. SOMEBTILLB. j 
Boston. JofNicaSf*, 1S31. . I 

My dear MADiM, 

I liiiTe very great pleasure in sending to you an 
nutogrnpli letter of yom- and our glorious Washington. 
I obtained it from llr. Sparks, who Lad the gratificatiou 
«r seeing you when he was in England, and who told me 
when I applied to liitn for it, that there is no one in tlie 
world to whom he would be so glad to give it. It is . 
beyond coinpariiiou the best and almost the only re- 
maining one at his disposal among the " Washington " 
papers. 
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I tun Bgain in my fnmily and m the field of my 
ministr}'. 

Bat verj' deav to me nre my associations vritL Hceues 
and friends in Englnnd ; and most glnd should I be if I 
could renew tbnt intercourse with yourself, and with the 
intellect and virtue around you, to wliich I have been 
indebted for great happiness, and wliich, 1 hope, lias 
done, some thing to qualify me for a more efficient service. 
Will you please to present my very sincere respects to 
your husband, and to recall me to the kind remembrance 
of yom- cliildreii. With the highest respect and regard, 
ftUow me to call nijself, 

Youi- friend, 

JOSKI'H TfCKERMAX. 



I think it must have l>ceii on returning from the 
American station, or maj' be later in the career of 
my father's life, that a circumstance occmTcd which 
distressed him exceedingly. Highway i-obljcries were 
common on all the roads in the vicinity of London, 
but no \'iolcucc was offered. My father was travel- 
ling alone over Blackheath when the postilion was 
ordered to stop, a pistol presented at my father, and 
his purse demanded. Sly father at once recognised 
the voice aa that of a shipmate, and exclaimed, 
" Good God I I know that voice ! can it bo 

young ? I am dreadfully shocked ; I have 

a hundred pounds which shall be yours — come into 
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the carriage, and let me take you to London, where 
you will be safe." . . "No, no,'* the young man 
said, " I have associates whom I cai^iot leave — it 
is too late." ... It was too late ; he was arrested 
eventually and suflfered. Years afterwards when 
by some accident my father mentioned this event, 
he was deeply affected, and never would tell the 
name of the young man who had been his mess- 
mate. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MIME, KAPLEH, . 



— LUk AT BaUE — CAUPAO.VA QJiTTlX. 



[My motlier wns already meditating writing a book upou 
Physical Geography, and had begnn to collect luaterials 
for it, when luy father's long and dangerous illness 
obliged her to lay it aaide for a time. My fatlier was 
ordered to a n'armer climate for the winter, and as soon 
as he was able to travel we proceeded to Itome. We 
were hardly settled when lay mother, with her usual 
enei^, set to work diligently, and began this book, wliich 
was not published for gome time later, as it required much 
thought and reseai'ch. She never allowed anything to> 
interfere with her morning's work ; after that was over 
she was delighted to join in any plan which had been 
formed for the afternoon's amusement, and enjoyed her- 
self thoroughly, whether in niiituig antiquities and 
galleries, excursions in the neighbourhood, or else going 
with a friend to paint on the Campagna. My moUier waa 
extremely fond of Home, and often said no place had 
erer suited her so well. Independently of the picturesque 
beaufy of the place, which, to such a lover of nature, 
was sufficient iu itself, there was a very pleasant society 
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(lining nijuiy seasons we six^nt tliere. Tlie viaitors wu 
for leas iininei'ona than tliey ai'e now, but on that vei 
ALCount there waa mure Bocuibility ami iHtiiiincyr 
scarcely an evening passed without our moctiug. Tl^ 
artists residing at Ibime, too, were a most delightfi 
iidditiou to society. Some of tliem became our very dei 
friends. My mother remarks ; — 



We took lodgiiiga at Koine, and as sotm as ' 
were BCttltid I rcaunicd my work and wrote cvei 
moruing tUl two o'clock, thcu went to some galleij 
walked oil tlic Piucio, dined at six, and in 
evening either went out or received visits at home- 
the plcasautcst way of seeing friends, as it do< 
not iuturfcre \\-itli one's oecupatioua. 

We once joined a jHirtj' tliat was arranged to see 
the statnes in the Vatican by torchlight, at which 
Lord Macaulay astonished ua by his correct know- 
ledge and learning as we passed tluxtugh the gallery 
of inscriptions. To ine thia evening was memorable ; 
on this occasion I first met with John Gibson, 
sculptor, who afterwards became n dear and valuei 
friend. Ho must have been a pupil of t'anova's ' 
or Thorwiddsen'a when Homerville and 1 were first 
at Rome. Now Iiia fume wa^ as great as that of 
cither of his i)reilocessors. 
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pji spring we went to Naples for a few veeksi nnitj 
returned to Rome by tlie San Germano road, now sol 
familiar to travellers, but then hardly ever frequented, agl 
it was extremely unsafe on accouat of tbe brigaudti. We 1 
met with no adventm'es, altliough we often reached ourfl 
night quartere long after sunset, for my mothev sketched J 
a great deal on the road. We travelled by vetturiuo and I 
continued this dehghtful journey to Como. My mother 1 
was a perfect travelling companion, ahvaj's cheerfiJ and 
contented and interested in all she saw. I leave her to 
tell of our pleasant residence at Bellnggio iu her own , 
words : — 



We remained ocly a short time at Florence, and 
thcB went for a month to Bella^o, on the Lake of 
Como, at that time the most lonely village imaginable. 
We hail neither letters, newspapers, nor any books, 
except the Bible, yet we liked it cxecctlingly. I 
dill nothing but paint in the mornings, and Somor- 
villo sat by mc. My daughters wanilci-ed about, 
and in the evening we went in a boat on the lake. 
Sometimes we made longer excursions. One day wc 
went early to Menaggio, at the upper end of the 
lake. The day had l«ecu beautiful, but while at 
dinner wc were startled by a loud peal of thunder. 
Tlio boatmen desired us to embark witliout dehiy, 
aa a storm was rising behind the momitains; 
it soon blew a gale, and tlie lake was a sheet , 
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Lof foam ; wc took shelter for a while at some 

■place on the coast and set out again, thinking 

ihe storm had blown over, but it was soon worse 

L ever. We were in no small danger for two 

hours. The boatmen, terrified, threw themselves 

' on their knees in prayer to the Madonna. Somer- 

ville seized the helm and lowered the sail and 

ordered them to rise, saying, the itadonna would 

■ help them if they hcljwd themselves, and at last 

I they returned to their duty. For a long time we 

I remained perfectly silent, when one of our daugh- 

I ters said, " I have been thinking wJiat a paragraph 

' it will be in the newspapers, ' Drawned, during a 

fiudden squall on the lake of Como, an English , 

iamily named SomerviUc, father, mother and two 

daughters.' " The silence thus bi-oken made ua 

laugh, though our situation was serious enough, for 

when we landed the shore was crowded with people 

■who had fully expected to see the boat go down. 

Twice after this wo were overtaken by these squalls, 

which are very dangerous. I shall never forget the 

magnificence of the lightning and the grandeur of 

the thunder, which was echoed by the mountains 

daring tlie stonns on the Lake of Como. 

We saw the fishermen 8|xtar the fisli by torch- , 
flight, its they did on the Tweed. The fisli were 
plenty and the water so clear that they wci-c seen 
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at a great tieptli. There are very large red-fleshed 
trout in the lake, and a small very delicious fiah 
called agoni, caught in multitudes by fine silk 
nets, to which bells are attached on fioata, that 
keep up a constant tinkling to let the fishermen 
know where to find their nets wheu floated away 
by the wind. 

[We now ci-i)S3ecI Uie Alps, by the St. Gothanl, to Basle 
and Baden Bmlen, where vb passed the summer, intend- 
ing to return to England in autumn, but as soon as the 
rainn began inj' father had so seriouii a return of his ill- 
ness that uiy luutlier was much ahinued. When he was 
well enough to travel, we once more crossed the Alps, 
and readied Florence, where we remained forthe winter. 
My motlicT resumed her work there. 



Through the kindness of the Graud Duke, I was 
allowed to have books at home from his i)rivate 
library in the Pitti Palace, a favour only granted 
to the four Directors. Thin gave me courage to col- 
lect materials for ray long neglected Physical Geo- 
gniphy, still in cmbrj'o. As I took an interest in 
every branch of science I became aciiuainted with 
Professor Amici, whose microscopes were unrivalled 
at that time, and as he had made many remarkable 
micro8coi>ic discoveries in natund historj-, he took 
UB to the Museum to sec them magnified and 
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I modelled in was. I had ttie honour of Iwing elected I 
•A member of the Acailemy of Natuiiil Science at! I 
Florence. 

There were many agi'eeable jK-ople at Floroncol 
that winter and a good deid of gaiety. The Mar- 1 
chese Antinori presented Somerville and me tal 
the Grand Duke, wlio had expresaed a wish to! 
know me. He received us ver}' graciously, and I 
convci-scd with us for moi-e than au hour on ] 
general subjects. He afterwards wrote me a polite J 

I letter, accompanied by a ■work on the drainage I 
of the Marcnima, and gave dii-cctiona about our I 
being invited to a scientific meeting which was I 
to be held at Pisa. Wc were presented to the^ 
Grand Duchess, who was very civil. We spcut 
the sunmier at Siena, and had a cheerful airy 
apartment with a fine view of the hills of Santa 
Fiorti, and with very pivtty arabesques iu fi-esco on i 
the waUs of all the rooms, some so verj' artistic j 
that 1 made sketches of them. Iu these old cities I 
many of the palaces and bouses arc decorated with 1 
that artistic taste which formerly pi-evailed to such I 
an extent iu Italj-, and which hiis now yielded, 1 
here as clscwhci-e, to common-place nioilcni furniture. ] 



pMiile we were nt Sienn, m_v niotlier received llie f.>l- I 
lowing letter from Lord Broiiglmm, wlio wns ii fieiiut-ntl 




correspondent of hers, but whose lettere m-e generally too 
exclusively lufttheinaticnl for the genernl render. My 
mother had described the curious hoi-se-raees which are 
held at Sieiin every three years, and other mediieval cuss, 
toms still prevalent. 
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Cole Hill, Kknt, S-jit. 28», !84a' 
My UKAft Mrs. Soju:bvu,le, 

I ftin much obljgetl to you for yniir kind letter 
wliich let ine know of your inovements, I had not heoi'd 

of them since I saw the Fergusons We have 

been here since parliament rose, as I uiu not yet at all 
equal to going to Broughiiui. My health is now quite 
restored ; but I shall not soon — nor in all probability 
erer — recover the losses 1 have been afflicted with. I 
passed the greater jiart of last winter in Pi-ovence, 
C3i))eeting some relief from ciuuige of scene and from 
the fine climate ; but I cimie back fidly worse tlinn when 
I went. In fact, I did wrong in struggling nt fii'st, which 
I did to he able to meet parliament in 'lanuary last. If 
I hail yielded at once, I would have been better. I hope 
and trust tliey sent you a book I published two years 
ago ; I mean tlie " Dissertjitious," of which one is ou the 
" I*riucipin," and designeil to tiy how fur it may be 
tnnght to persons having but a veiy moderate stock of 
mnlliemutics ; also, if posi^iblc, to keep alive tlic true 
taste (as 1 reckon it) in mathematics, which modem 
nnnlysis has ii littlv broken in upon. .\»suming you to 
Imve got Uie book, I must UK-titioii tliat there are some 

intolerable errors of the prefts left, such as 

Kxcuse my troubluigyon with tliese errata, and imjiute it 
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I my wish that you should not suppose me to have 

ritteit the nonsense which these pages seeui to prove. 

py tJie way, it is n cnrious proof of university prejudice, 

tbftt though the Cambridge men iidmit my analysis of the 

B*' Priucipia " to be unexceptionable, and to be ■well 

f calculated for teaching the work, yet, not hanij hy a 

Camhridge man, it cannot he used ! They are far more 

liberal at Paris, where they only are waiting for my 

Analysis of the second book ; but I put off finishing it, 

» as I do still more my account of the "Mecanique 
Celeste." The latter I have almost abandoned in 
despair after neai-ly finishing it ; I find so much that 
cannot be explained elementarily, or anytliing near it. 
So Uiat my account to be complete would he nearly as 
hard reading as yam's, and not 1000th part as good .... 
I greatly en^y yon Siena ; I never was there above a day, 
nnd always desired to stay longer. TJie language is, as 
you Buy, ft real charm ; but I was not aware of the 
pre8er\'ation in whicli you describe tlie older mamiera to 
be. I fear I shall not be able to visit Provence, as I 

should have wished this winter but my plans 

U'e not quite fixed. The judicial business in Pai'lioment 

and tlte Ihivj' Coimcil will also make my going abroad 

after January difficult. I don't write you any news, nor 

is there any but what you see in the papei-s. The Tory 

restoration approaches veiy steadily, tho' not very 

I rapidly ; and I only hope that tlie Whigs, having con- 

\ trived to destroy the Liberal party in the conntiy — I fear 

I past all hope of recoverj' — may not liave a war abroad 

[ also to mourn for 

Believe me. 

Yours ever, 

H. Bbouoiiam. 
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Mary SonttrvilU. 

On goiiig to Rome I required a good many books 
for continuiag my work on " Physical Geography," 
and had got " Transactions of the Geograpliical 
Society" and other works sent from Lqndon. 
The Hon. Moimtstiiart Elphinstone who was tben at 
Rome, was an old acquaintance of ours. He was 
one of the most amiaMe men I ever met with, 
and quitfi won my heart one day at table when 
they were talking of the numl>er of singing- 
birds that were eaten in Italy — nightingales, gold- 
finches, and robins — he called out, " What 1 robins ! 
our household birds! I would as soon eat a 
child 1 " He was so kind as to write to the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company requesting that I 
might have the use of the Ubrary and papers that 
were in the India House. Tliis was readily granted 
me ; and I had a letter in coaecquence from Mr. 
Wilson, the Orientalist, giving me a list of the works 
they had on the geography of Eiistern Asia and the 
most recent travels in the Himalaya, Thibet, and 
China, with much useful inforaiatiou fiom himself. I 
was indebted to Sir Henry Pottinger, then at Rome, 
for information relating to Seinde, for he had been 
for some years British Envoy at Beloochistau. 
Thus provided, I went on with my work. We hved 
several wlntei-s in an apartment on the second floor 
of Palazzo Lepri, Via dei Condotti, where we passed 
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Oiauy liappy days. When we first lived in Via 
Condotti, the waste-pipes to earry oH" the raiti-watec 
from the roofs projected fax into the street, and when 
fchera was a violent thunderstorm, one might have 
thought a waterspout had broken over Rome, the 
Water poured in such cascades from the houses on 
«ach side of tlie street. On one occasion the i-aiu 
continued in torrents for thirty-six hours, and the 
Tiber came down in lieavy floo«.l, inunchiting the 
©hetto and all the low parts of the city ; the water 
■was fiix feet deep in the Pantheon. The people 
were driven out of their houses in the middle of 
the night and took refuge in tlie churches, and 
boats plied in the streets supplying the inhabitants 
•with food, which they hauled up in baskets let down 
irom the windows. The Campagna for miles was 
Under water; it covered the Ponte Mollc so that 
the courier could not pass; and seen from the 
Pincio it looked like an extensive lake. Much 
Anxiety was felt for the people who lived in the 
farm houses now surrounded with water. Boats 
were sent to rescue them, and few Uvea were lost ; 
but inauy animals perished. The flood did not 
subside tUl after three days, when it left cvery- 
thbig covered with yellow mud; the loss of pro- 
perty van veiy great, and there was much miaerj- 
for a long time. 
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Oar house was in a very central position, and 
not cufraged I gladly received anyone who likcdi 
come to us in the evening, and we had a most aj 
able society, foreign and English, for we were 
looked upon as strangers, and the English 
was much better during the years wc spent iu 
than it was aftenvards. 

I had an annual visit of an hour from the 
nomer Padre Vico, and Paibe Pianciani, Professor of 
Chemiatry in the Collegio Komano. I was invited 
to see the Observatory ; but as I had seen those of 
Greenwich and Pai-ia, I did not think it worth 
while accepting thu invitation, especially as it re- 
quired an order from the Pope. I could easily 
have obtainerl leave, for we were presented to 
Gregorj' XVI. by the President of the Scotch 
Catholic College. The Pope received me with 
marked distinction ; notwithstanding I was dis- 
gusted to sec the Pi-csideut prostrate on tlio 
floor, kissing the Pope's foot as if he had been 
divine. I think it was about this time that I 
was elected an honorary associate of the Accademia 
Tilx-riana. 

I had very great delight iu the Campagua 
Rome; the fine muge of Apennines bounding the 
plain, over which the fleeting shadows of the passing 
clouds fcU, ever changing and always beauti 
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iether viewed in tlie early morning, or in the 
glory of the setting sun, I was never tired of ad- 
miring ; and whenever I drove out, preferred a 
country drive to the more fashionable Villa Bor- 
ghese. One day Soraerville and I and our daughters 
went to drive towai-ds the Tavolata, on the road to 
Albano. We got out of the carriage, and went into 
a field, tempted by the wild flowers. On one side of 
this field ran the aqueduct, on the other a deep and 
wide ditch full of water. I had gone towards the 
aqueduct, leaving the others in the field. All at 
once we heard a loud shouting, when an enormous 
di'ove of the beautiful Campagna grey cattle with 
their wide-spreading horns came rushing wildly 
between us with their heads down and their tails 
erect, driven by men with long spears mounted on 
little spuited horses at full gallop. It was so sudden 
and so rapid, that only after it was over did we per- 
ceive the danger we had run. As there was no 
possible escape, there was nothing for it but standing 
still, which Somerville and my girls had presence of 
mind to do, and the dn:)ve dividing, rushed like a 
whirlwind to the right and left of them. The 
danger was not so much of being gored as of 
being run over by the excited and terrified animals, 
and round the walls of Rome places of refuge are 
provided for those who may he passing when the 
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cattle are driven. Near where this occurred there is 
a house with the inscription "Co^a Dei Sjnriti^; but 
I do not think the Italians believe in either ghosts 
or witches ; their chief superstition seems to be the 
" Jettatura/' or evil eye, which they have inherited 
from the early Romans, and, I believe, Etruscana 
They consider it a bad omen to meet a monk or 
priest on first going out in the morning. My 
daughters were engaged to ride with a large party, 
and the meet was at our house. A Roman, who 
happened to go out first, saw a friar, and rushed in 
again laughing, and waited till he was out of sight. 
Soon after they set off, this gentleman was thrown 
from his horse and ducked in a pool; so the 
"Jettatura" was fulfilled. But my daughters 
thought his bad seat on horseback enough to 
account for his fall witliout the Evil Eye. 



CHAPTER XV. 



— POPCWB SING 



In spriug we went to Albano, ainl lived in a villa, 
high up on ttie hill iu a beautiful situation not 
far from the lake. The view was most ext^naivej 
commanding tlie wliole of the Campagua as far as 
Terractna, &c. In this wide expanse we could see tlie 
thunderclouds forming and riaing gnuliially over the 
sky before tlie etoi-m, and I used to watcli the 
vaimur condensing into a cloud as it rose into the 
cool air. I never witnessed anj-thing so violent aa 
the storms we had about the equinox, wlicii the 
weather broke up. Our house Iwing high above the 
])lain became enveloped in vapour till, at 3 p.m. 
we could scarcely see the olives which grew below 
our windows, and crash followed crash with no 
interval between the lightning and the thunder, so 
that we felt sure many places must have been struck ; 
and we were not mistaken — trees, houses, and even 
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cattle had been stniek close to us. SomerviBe \ 
to Florence to attend a scientific meeting, and \ 
to us that the lightning there had stripped the i 
. leaf oft' the conductors on the powder magazine ; 
prunf of their utility. 

The sunsets were glorious, and I, fascinated 1 
the gorgeous colouring, attempted to paint ■whl 
Tumex alone could have done justice to. I i 
studies, too, which were signal failures, of the noU 
ilex ti-ees bordering the lake of Albauo. Thfl 
I wasted a great deal of time, I can hardly e 
in vain, from the pleasure I had in the lovd 
scenery. Somerville sat often by me with his I 
while I painted from nature, or amused hin: 
examining the geological structure of the count! 
Our life was a solitary one, except for the oecasiom 
visit from some friends who were at Fraseati ; \ 
we never found it dull ; besides, we made i 
expeditions on mules or donkeys to places in 1 
neighbourhood. I was very much delighted ' 
the llora on the Campagna and the Albau hillfl 
which in itpring and early summer are a perfed 
garden of flowers. Many plants we cultivate 
England here grow wild in profusion, such 
ej chiniens, gum-cistus, both white and jiurple, mai 
ran; and beautiful orchidea;, the large flowci 
Spanish broom, perfuming the air all around, 
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' tall, white-blossomed Mediterranean heiitli, and the I 
myrtle. These and many others my girla used to 
tiring in from their early moraing walks. The I 
tlowere only lasted till the end of June, when the I 
huat began, ami the whole country became bro«Ti and 
parched ; but scarcely had the autumnal rains com- ] 
uienced, when, like ma^ie, the whole country broke 1 
nut once more into verdure, and myriads of cycla- 
mens covered the ground. Nightingales abounded 
in the woods, singing both by night and by day ; 
and one bright moonlight night my daughters, who 
slept with their window open, were startled from 
their aleep by the hooting of one of those beautiful 
birds, tlie gruat-eared owl — "le grand due" of I 
BuiFon — which had settled on the railing of their 
biilcony. We constantly came across snakes, gene- 
ndly harmless ones ; but there were a good many 
vipers, and once, when Somerville and ray daughters, 
with Mr. Cromek, the artist, had gone from Gen- 
zauo to Nettuno for a couple of days, a small asp 
which was crawling among tlie bent-grass on the 
sea-shore, darttd at one of tlie girls, who had irri- - 
tated it by touching it with her parasol. By the 
natives they are much dreaded, both on this coast 
and in the pine forest of Ravenna, where the cattle 
are *aid to be occasionally poisoned by their bite. 
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We had lieen auiiuainted with the Rev. Dr., 
wards Cardinal Wiseman at Rome. He was he 
a college of young men educating for the Cathoj 
Cbun-h, who had their " villeggiatura " at Moi 
Porzio. We spent a day with him tliere, and visit! 
Tusculum ; another day we went to Lariccia, whfli 
there is a pidace and park belonging to the Chi 
family in a most picturesque but dilapidated b 
We went also to Genzaiio, Eocca dul Papa, 
occasionally to visit friends at Frust-ati. There i 
a stone threahing- floor beliind our house. Duiing t 
vintage we had it nicely swqit and lighted ■' 
torches, and the grape gatherers csmic iiud danc< 
till long after midnight, to the great amusement k 
ray daughters, who joined in the dance, which \ 
the SaltarcUo, a variety of the Tiirantella. 
danced to the Iwating of tnmlwurinea. Italy is 1 
country of music, especially of melody, and 
popular airs, especially the Neapolitan, are 
tremely beautiful and melodioHs ; yet it is a fu 
that the mnging of the peasantrj', particularly ) 
the Roman and Neapolitan provinces, ia most G 
«greeable and discordant, It is not melody at I 
but a kind of wild chant, meandering throoj 
minor tones, without rhythm of any sort or appai 
rule, and my daughters say it is very difiici 
note down ; yet there is some kind of method j 
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similarity iu it as one heara it aboiited out at thei 
loudest pitch of the voice, the lost note dwelt upoa 
and drawn out to an imirif-agurable length. Thi 
words are frequently improvised by the sitigers, who 1 
answer one another from a distance, as they work 
in the fields. I have been told this style of chant- 
ing — singing it can hardly l>e called — has been 
handed down from the most ancient times, and it is 
said, in the southern pi-ovinces, to have descended 
from the early Gi-eek colonists. The ancient Greeks 
art: supposed to have chanted their poetry to music, 
iis do the Italian iuipiovisatori at the present day. 
in Tuscany, the woixls of ihe songs are often ex- J 
tremely poetical and graceful. Frequently, the( 
verses, culled " etornelli " and '' rispetti," are com-] 
posed by the peasants tlienisflves, women as well as 
men ; the language is the pui'est and most classical 
Italian, such as is spoken at the present day in the J 
provinces of Sienn, Pistoja, Ac., veiy much leas 
corrupted by foreign idioms or adaptations than 
what is spoken, even by cultivated persons, in 
Florence itself. The picturesque coatumea so uni- 
versal when I fii'St came to Italy, in 1S17, had 
fallen very much into disuse when, at a much later 
period, we resided in Rome, and now they are rarely 
seen. 

Wo hired a handsome peasant girl from Ah-j 
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bano as housemaid, who was much admired byl 
our English frienda in her scarlet cloth bodict^^ 
trimmed with gold lace, and the silver sjiadone, or ] 
bodkin, fastening her plaits of dark hair ; but she J 
very soon exchanged her picturesque costume for a I 
bonnet, etc,, in which she looked clumsy and 1 
commonplace. 

[The fi>llowing are extracts from letters written fi-oniH 
Albano by my mother : — 



FROM MBS. SOMEEVllLE TO HEK SOS W. GBEIQ. ESQ. 
Albaho, IZtk J^ne, 1^41. 
I was thankful to hear, my dearest Woronzow, 1 
from your last letter that Agues is recovering so I 

well. We ore very much pleased I 

with our reaideui^e at Albano ; the house, with its liigll \ 
Hounding name of " Villa," is more like a farmhouse, with / 
brick floors and no carpets, and a few chairs and tables, J 
but the situation is divine. We are near the top of the J 
lull, abnut half-a-mile above Albano, and have the most \ 
magnificent view in every dircftion, and such a variety \ 
of delightful walks, that we take a new one every I 
evening. For painting it is perfect ; every step is a I 
picture. At present we have no one near, and lead the j 
life of hermits ; but our fi-ieiids have loaded us with I 
books, and with drawing, painting, music, and writing, J 
we never have a moment idle. Almost every one has left! 
« \ but tile Englinh have all gone elsewhere, as they ' 
t su eneily pleased with a house as we are. Thi- 



aly gay thing we have done was a donkey ride yesterday 
< the top of Moute Cavo, and back by the lake of 
Nenii 



FROM MKS. SOMEBVILLE TO WOROXZOW OUEIG, ESQ. 
ALBAKO, 2WA A«!/iiat, 1H4I. 

I dare aay you think it very long since yon have 

sard from me, my dearest Woronzow, but the truth is, 

I have been writing so hard, that after I had finished my 

lay's work, I was fit for nothing but idleness. The 

reason of my huiTy is, that the scientific meeting takes 

^lace at Florence on the 15th of September, and as I 

bink it probable that some of our Englidi philosophers 

1 come to it, I hope to have a safe opportunity of 

inding home some MS, which it has cost me hard work 

get ready, as I have undertaken a bonk more fit for 

itiie combination of a Society than for a single hand to 

Accomplish. Lord Bruughani was most kind when at 

, and took S" great an interest in it, that he has 

tndertaken t«i rend it over, and give me his opinion 

md criticism, nhich will be very valuable, as I know 

1 is a belter judge of these matters. He will 

a it to Mr. MuiTay. and you had better consult with 

1 fibout it, whether he thinks it will succeed or not. 

[ fioth William and Mnitha like what I have done ; but I 

a very nervous about it, and wish you would read it if 

^ou have time We have been extremely quiet 

the summer ; we have no neighboms, so that we 
ftmnse ourselves with om' occupations. I get up between 
ax and seven, breakfast at eight, and wi-ite till three, 
when ve diue ; after dinner, I write again till near six, 
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when we go out and take a long wfllk ; come home to 
at nine, and go tu bed at eleven : the same thing 
after day, so you cannot expect a very amusing letter. 

I have another commission I wish you would 

do for me ; it is to inquire what discoveries CaptRin 
Ross baa made at the South Pole. I saw a very interest- 
ing account in " Gahgnani " of what they have done, but 
cannot trust to a newspaper account so as to quote it. 



A new edition of my "Physical Sciences " 
required, so the "Physical Geography" was 
aside for the present. On returning .to Rome, 
resumt'd our usual life, and continued to receive our 
friends in the evening without ceremony. There 
wjis generally a merry pai-ty round the tea table in 
a corner of the room. 1 cannot omit mentioning 
one of the most chai-ming and intellectuaJ of our 
friL-nds, Don MicheUiugelo Gaetani, Duke of Ser- 
moneta, whose brilliant and witty conversation is 
unrivalled, and for whom I have had a very sin- 
cere friendship for many years. I found him lately 
as charming as ever, notwithstanding the cruel loss 
of his sight. The last time 1 ever dined out was at 
his house at Home, when I was on my way to Naples 
in 1867. 
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Jolm Gibson, tlic sculptor, tlic most guileless and 
amiable of men, was now a dear friend. His style 
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was the purest Grecian, and liiul some of his works 
Ijecn found among tlie ruins, multitudes would have 
come to Rome to admire them. He was now iu 
the height of his fame ; yet he was so kind and 
encouraging to young people that he allowed my 
girls to go and draw in his studio, and one 
of my daughters, with a friend, modelled there 
for some time. His drawings for bas-reliefs were 
most beautiful. He drew very slowly, but a line 
once drawn was never changed. He ignored 
' India-rubber or bread-crumbs, so perfect was hia i 
I knowledge of anatomy, and so decided the chamcter 
and expression he meant to give. 

Wo had chai-ades one evening in a small theatre I 

I in our house, wliich went off very well There waa 

much beauty at Rome at that time ; no one who waa 

there can have forgotten the beautiful and brilhant 

. Sheridans. I recollect Lady Dufferin at the Easter 

I ceremonies at St. Peter's, in her widow s cap, with a 

large blat-k cra^ie veil thrown over it, creating quite 

I ri sensation. With her exquisite features, oval face, 

\ aud somewhat fantastical head-dress, anything more 

lovely could not be conceiveil ; and the Roman 

people crowded round her in undisguised admii-ation 

I of " la bella monaca Inglese." Her charm of manner 

[ and her brilliant conversation will never be forgotten 

r by those who knew her. To my mind, Mrs. Norton 



I 
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was the most beautiful of the three sisters. Hera i 
a gnind countenance, such as artists love to 8tudjr;3 
Gibson, whom I asked, after his return from England, J 
which ho had revisited after twenty-seven ycai^ J 
absence, what be thought of Englishwomen, replied,'! 
he had seen many handsome women, but no sucfel 
sculptural beauty as ilrs. Norton's. I might add'! 
the Marchioness of Waterfurd, whose bust at Ma* 
donald's I took at first for an ideal head, till \i\ 
recognised the likeness. 

Lady Davy used to live a great deal at Rome, an^I 
took an active part in society. She talked ! 
deal, and talked well when she spoke English, but, 
like many of us had more pretension with regard tffJ 
the things she could not do well than to those shi 
really could. She was a Latin scholar, and as far a 
reading and knowing the Uterature of model 
languages went she was very accompUshed, but un4 
fortuniittly, she fancied she spoke them perfcctlyj 
and was never happier than when she had people c 
different nations dining with her, each of whom s 
addressed in his own language. Many amusing mi4 
takes of hers in speaking Italian were current i 
both Roman and English circles. 

« • • • 

A few months were very pleasantly spent one 
saiumer at Perug^ where there is so much that Is 
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I latcrestiug to be seen. The neighbouring country is 1 
very beautiful, and the city being on the top of a 
hill is veiy cool during the hot weather. We had | 
an apartment in the Casa Oddi-Baglioni — a name J 
well known in Italian historj' — and I recollect speud- 
' iug some very pleasant days with the Conte Oddi- 
Baglioni, at a villa called CoUe del Cardinale, some 
ten or twelve milea from the town. The house was 
large and handsomely decorated, with a profusion 
of the finest Chinese vases. On our toilet tables 
were placed perfumes, scented soap, and very 
elaborately embroidered nightdresses were laid out j 
I for use. I n?member especially admiring the basins, 
jttgs, Ac, wliich were all of the finest japan enamel. ] 
There was a subterranean apartment where we 
dined, which was delightfully cool and pleasant, and I 
at a hirge and pi-ofusely sen'ed dinner-table, while ' 
we and the guesta with tlie owner of the housfi 
dined at the upper end, at the lower end and below 
the salt tliere were the superintendent of the Count's i 
farms, a house decorator and others of that rank. It 1 
is not the only instance we met with of this very 1 
ancient custom. The first time Somerville and I I 
came to Italy, years before this, while dining at a i 
very noble house, the wet-nurse took her place, as a 1 
matter of course, at the foot of the dinner-table. 
Od the morning after our arrival and at a vei-y 1 
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early hour there was a very fine eclipse of the suBi 
tliough not total at Perugia or the neighbourhood j' 
the chill and unnatural gloom were very striking, 

Perugia is one of the places in which the ancient 
athletic game oi pallone is played with spirit. It is 
80 graceful when well played that I wonder our 
active young men have not adopted it. A largo 
leather ball filled with condensed air ia strack andpj 
returned again liy the opponent with the whole 
force of their right arms, covered to the elitow with 
a spiked wooden case. The promptness and activity 
required to keep up the ball is very great, and the 
impetus with which it strikes is such, that the boxes 
for spectators in the amphitheatres dedicated to this 
game are protected by strong netting. It is a veryi 
complicated game, and, I am told, somewhat rfr- 1 
semblcs tennis. 



On leaving Perugia we wtut for a ft;w days to I 
Asisai, spent a day at Chiu^i, and then returned to J 
Borne, which we found in a great state of excitement! 
on account of three steamers which had just ar^ f 
rived from Englatiil to ply on the Tiber. The Pope i 
and Caitlinob made a sok-mu procession to bless | 
them. No doubt they would have thought our I 
method of danliing a bottle of wine on a vessel on J 
naming her highly profane. 
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"We constantly made expeditions to the country, to 
Tivoli, Veil, Ostia, Ac, and my daughters rode on the 
Campagna. One day they rode to Alliano, and on 
returning after dark tJiey told me they had seen a 
most curioua cloud which never altered its position ; 
it was a very long narrow stripe reaching from the 
horizon till uearly over head — it was the tail of the 
magnificent comet of 1843. 

We met with a great temptation in an invitation 
from Lady Stratford Canning, to go and viait them 
I at Buyukder^, near Constantinople, but res arcta 
f prevented us from accepting what would have been 
80 desirable in every respect. At this time I sat to 
oiir good friend Mr. Macdonald for my bust, whieh 
was much liked.* 



One early summer we went to Loreto and Aucona, 
where we embarked for Trieste ; the weather 8ceme<l 
fine when we set off, but a storm came on, with 
thunder and lightning, very high sea and several 
waterspouts. The vessel rolled and pitched, and we 
were carried far out of our coiu'se to the Dalmatian 
coast. I was obliged to remain a couple of days at 
Trieste to rest, and was very glad when we arrived 



* The tm m I on bonrd which tU« buri wm shipped tor Eng;lai)d 
on ft dioal ftnd wnk, tmt m the Mddont happened in iih«Uon- 
tmt WW TCWTeied, none the worse for iu Immcnlcni in ult 
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at Venice. The summer passed most delightfully 
at Venice, and we had ample time to see evcrj-thing 
without hurry. I wrote very little this summer, 
for the scenery was so beautiful that I painted all 
day; my daughters drew in the Belle Arti, and 
Homerville had plenty of books to amuse him, 
besides sight-seeing, which occupied much of our 
time. In the Armenian convent we met with 
Joseph Wartcn, an excellent mathematician and 
astronomer ; he was pastor at Neusatz, near Peter- 
wardein in Hungary, and he was making a tour 
through Europe. He asked me to give him a 
copy of the " Mechanism of the Heavens," and 
afterwards wrote in Latin to SomerviUe and sent 
me some errors of the press he had met with in my 
book, but they were of no use, as I never published 
a second edition. We returned to Rome by Ravenna, 
where we stayed a couple of days, then travelled 
slowly along the Adiiatic Coast From thcnco 
we went by Gubbio and Penigia to On'ieto, one 
of the most interesting towns in Italy, und one 
seldom visited at that time ; now the railway will 
bring it into the regular track of travellers. 



[\ few extracts from letters, written and received 
duriu); tliis HUiiuner by my mother, may not be without 
interest. AUo parts of two from my niotber's old and 



yenice. 

Pralnefl frientl ifias -Toanna Baillie. 
vas written several years later, and i 
tver wrote to ny mother. 



The secontl Iett«r 
Dearly the last she 



FROM MRS. SOMEEVILLE TO WOBOSZOW GREW. ESQ. 
TSKICB, Utt Jalf, lUX. 
T most sincerely rejoice to hear that Agnea and 
I" you have gone to the Rhine, a8 I am confident a little 
I change of air and Bcene will be of the greatest service to 

I you botli We are quite enchanted with Venice ; 

e can form an idea of its infinite loveliness who has 

en it in summer and in moonlight. I often doubt 

I my Henses, and almost fear it may he a dream. We are 

I lodged to perfection, the weather has been charming, no 

1 pppreSBiTe heat, though tlie thermometer ranges from 75*^ 

I to SO", accompanied by a good deal of scirooco ; there are 

L iieitlier flies nor Heas, and as yet the mosquitoes hare not 

I molested iis. We owe much of our comfort to the house 

I we are in, for there are scarcely any fbrnished lodgings, 

I and the hotels are bad aud dear, besides situation is 

I everything at this season, when the smaller cauals be- 

I Come offensive at low water, for, thongh there is little 

I tide in tbe Mediterranean, there are four feet at new and 

I full moon here, which is a great blessing. We have now 

■ Been everything, and have become acquainted with every- 

ll)odr, and met with kindness and attention beyond all 

^description. Many of tho great ducal families still 

, and live handsomely iu their splendid palaces ; 

bileed, the decay of Venice, so much talked of, is 

[ttite a mistake ; certainly it ie very different from 

^hat it was in its palmy daj-s, but there is a good 

leal of activitv and trade. The abolition of the law 
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of priinogenitiire has injured the noble fiimilies i 
than anything else. We rise early, ftiid are busy indoi 
all morning, except the girls, who go to the Academy of 
the Beile Aril, and paint fi-om ten till three. We dine at 
four, and embark in oui- gondola at six or seven, and row 
about on tlje glassy sea till nine, when we go to the 
Piazza of San Marco, listen to a ver>' fine military baud, 
and sit gossiping till eleven or twelve, and then row home 
by the Grand Canal, or make a visit in one of tlie vai'iouA 
houses that are open to us. One of the most remarkable 
of these is that of the Countess Mocenigo's, who has in 
one of her drawing-rooms the portraits of six doges of the 
Mocenigo name. I was presented by her to the Due de 
Bordeaux, the other evening, a fat good-natured looking 
t>erRon. I was presented also to the Archduke — I forget 
what — son of tlie Archduke Charles, and admiral of the 
fleet here j a nice youth, but not clever. We meet him 
everywhere, and Somerville dined with him a few days 
ago. The oidy strangerR of note are the I'rince of Toup 
aiid Taxis, and Mai'shal Mamiont, The Venetian ladies 
are very ladylike and iigieeable, and s]>eak behuitifrilly. 
We have recfived uncommon kindness from Mr. Rawdon 
Brown ; he has made us acquainted with everybody, m 
he is quite at home here, haviug beeu settled in Venioa 
fur several years, and has gut a most beautiful house 
fitted up, in rixuto style, with great taste ; he is an adept 
at Venetian histiif}'. Ue supplies us witli books, which 

are a great comfort The otht-r evening we were 

surprised by a perfect fleet of gondolas stopping under 
our windows, from one of which we bad the most beau- 
tiful serenade ; the niiKinlight was like day, and the effect 
was adiiiimbK-. Theri; was a ff*ta the other night in a 
duurdi uit the wal«r'fi edge ; the shore 
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md tmndrefls of gondulns wpre darting along like swal- 
Llows, ihe goiiddUrra rowing as if tliey had been mad, 
Ittll the wuter was as mucli iiffitnted as if there bad been 
■ gale of wind: UDtliing cuiild be more tinimated. You 
will perceive from what I have siiid tlmt tlie evening, till 
t late hour, ta the time for amusement, in consequence of 
^hich I follow the Itjilinn custom of sleeping after <Uiuier, 
od lun much the better fur it. This place agrees par- 
icularly well with all of us, and is well suited for old 

Kople, who require air witliout fatigue 

Most utfetrtionatelv, 

MaKV SoMttEVlLLE. 



FKUM MU3. SUMERVILLB TO WOROSZOW GBEIG, ESQ. 
Tkmce, ttth Aufftut, 1SI3. 
MV DKAR Wonoszow, 

Your excellent letter, giving an account of your 
[ figreeable expedition up the Rhine, did not arrive till 
' nearly a month after it was written I regret ex- 
ceedingly you could not 6Uiy longer, and tttill more that 
you could not come on and pay us a visit, and enjoy the 
charm of summer in Venice, so totullv unlike ever}' other 
place in every respect. I wished for you last nigJit par- 
I ticularly. As we were leaving the Pia;t:ca San Marco, 
R about eleven, a boat came up, burning blue lights, with a 
t|Hano, violinii, flutes, and about twenty men on board, 
I'lrho Sfuig chomges in the must delightful manner, and 
I BOiuvtimea solos. They were followed by an immense 
a" of gondolas, and we joined the curUge, and all 
kwent under the Dridge of Sighs, where tlie efiect was 
f bsautiful beyond description. We then all turned and 
I entored tbo Grand Canal, which was entii'cly lUlml wjtli 
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gondolfts from one siile to the other, jammed togett 
that we moved en mn»se, and stopped every now and 
to bum Line or red Bengal lights before the priucipal 
palaces, singing going on all tlie while. We saw num- 
bers of our Venetian friends in their gondolas, enjoying 
the scene as much as we did, to wJjom it was almost new. 
I never saw people who enjoyed life more, and they 
have much the advantage of us in their delicious climate 
and aqiiiitic amusements, so much more picturesque th&Q 
wlint can he done on land. However, we have had no 
less than three dances lately. The Grand Duke of Mo- 
dena, witti his son and daughter-in-law, were here, and to 
them a/rfe was given by the Countess de Thum. The 
palace was brilliant with lights ; it is on the grau<l cansl, 
and immediately under the balcony was a boat from 
which fireworks were let off, and then a couple of boats 
succeeded them, in which choruses were sung. The view 
from the bidcony is one of the finest in Venice, and the 
night was charming, and there I was while the dancing 

went on I never saw Somerville so well ; this 

place suits na to the life, constant air and no fatigue ; I 

never once have had a headache Now, my 

W., tell me your tale ; my tale is done. 

Yours affectionately, 

&Iaby S0HBBI 



PEOM MfiS. SOMERVILLE TO WOBONZOW OKEIO, ! 

RoK*. r*LAXzu Lsru, Via Dri Co.iikitti, 'i'th Oetobrr, U 
My dearkst Woroszow, 

We had a beautiful journey to ] 

with fine weatlier and no aimoyance, no t w itbstan d ing j 
fttorbed Btat« of the couiiti^. At Padua we 4 
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med long enough to see the chiirchea, and it was 
I impossible to jiiiss within a few miles of Arqiia tvitliout 
I paying a visit to tlie house of Petrarch. At Ferrara we 
T bad a letter to the Cardiual Iiegate, who wns very civil. 
I.Hia palace is tJie ancient abode of the house of Eete. 

, We had a long visit from him in the evening, and, 

l.found him most agreeable ; he regretted that there was 

Ho oiwra, as he would have been happy to offer us his 

Ibox. Fourteen of those uiifoitunate men who have been 

■ making an attempt to rai»ie an insurrection were arrested 
I the day before ; and the night before we slept at Lngo, 
I the Carabineers had searclied the inn during tlie night, 
L entering the rooms where the people were sleeping. We 
[ should have been more than stuprised to have been 
L wakened by armed men at midnight. In travelling 
I tlirough Italy llie reliquea and history of the early Chris- 
\ tians and of the Middle Ages have a greater attraction fot 

me tlian those of either the Romans or Etruscans, interest- 
ing though these latter be, and in this journey my taste was 
limply gratified, esperially at Ravenna, where the church 
of San Vitale and the Basilica of St. Apollinare in Clussis, 
both built early in the 6th century, aie the most magnifi- 
cent specimens imaginable. Here also is the tomb of 
I U'heodore, a most wonderful building ; the remaius of his 
I palace and numberless other objects of interest, too 
I tedious to mention. PIvery chorcfa is full of them, and 
ftmost valuable MSS. abound in the libraries. I like the 
I liistory of the Aliddle Ages, because one feels that there is 
llttomething in common between them and us ; tlieir names 

■ Btill exist in their descendants, who often inhabit the 
Mery palaces they dwelt in, and their very portraits, by 
Kthe great mastt.'rs. still hang in their halls; whereas wo 
pltnow nothing uboul the Greeks and Ronums exce]>t their 
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I'tiblic deeds — their private life is a blank to us. Our 
joaruey through the Apennines was must beautiAil, pass- 
ing for daj-s under the shade nf ningnilicent oak forests 
or valleys rich in wine, oil, giaiu, and silk. We deviated 
from the main road for a ahmt distance to Guhbio, to see 
, the celebfiitt^d Eug;ubinQ tables, which are as sharp as if 
they hnd been engraved yesterday, but in n lost language. 
We stojiped to rest at Perugia, but all our friends were At 
their country seats, whitdi we regretted. The country 
round Perugia is unrivalled for richness and beauty, but 
it rained the morning we resumed our journey. It aigni- 
fied the less as we bad been previously at Citti della 
Pieve and Chiusi ; so we proceeded to Orvieto in fine 
weather, slid tliroiijih oak forests. Orvieto is situated OD 
the top of an escarped hill, very like the hilt foi-ta of 
India, and apparently as inaccessible ; yet, by dint of 
numberless turns and windings, we did get up, but only 
in time for bed. Next moniing we saw the sun rise on 
the most glorious cathedral. After all we bad seen w« 
were completely taken by surprise, and were filled with 
the highest admiration at the extreme beauty and fine 

taste of this remarkable building 

Your affectionate mother, 

Mary Souebti 



FROM MISS JOAXKA BAII.LIE Tn MRS. StlStEETIL] 
HJlmpstkad, DtremUr 271*. ll 

Mt deab Mrs. SoMKam-LE, 

Beudes being proud of receiving a letter front j 
I wan much pletuted tu know that I urn, though at I 
u distance, sometimes in your thoughts. I was l 
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r pleased, too, with wiml you have sfliil of llie heiiltli and 

I other gratifications yini eiijuy in Italy. I shmiltl gladly 

: have thaiiked you at the time, had I known how to 

I ftddrens my letter ; and after receiving your proper 

I direction from our friend Miss Montgomery, I have 

I been prevented from using it by various tilings .... 

' But though BO liiug silent I have not been ungntteful, 

I And thank you with all my heart. The aeoount you 

give of \'enice is very interesting. There is something 

affecting in still seeing the descendants of tlici former 

Dogea holding a cUminished state in their remaining 

palaces with so mucb courtesy. I am sure you have ftminl 

yourself a guest in their saloons, hung with paintings 

1 of tlieir ancestors, with very mixed feelings. However, 

e to tlie eye, as you describe it, ia Venice still ; 

, and with its lights at night gleaming npnn the waters 

I makes a very vivid picture to my fancy. You no doubt 

' have fixed it on canvas, and can carry it about with you 

J'or tlie delight of jour fi-ienda who may never see Uie 

original. 

In return to your kind iniiuiries after ns, I have, all 

tilings considered, a very good account to give. Ladies 

of four score and upwards cannot exjiect to be robust, 

[ and need not he gay. We sit by tlie fire-side with 

I our books (except when those plaguy notes are to be 

1 uTitteii) and receive the visits of our friendly neighbours 

ery contentedly, and, I ought to say, and trust I 

I may say, very thankfully Thia morning brought 

I (me in whom I feel sui-e Unit j-ou and your daughters 
\ take some interest, Maria Edgeworth. She \\a& been 
1 dangerously ill, but is now nearly recovered, and is 
l.tOFme from Ireland to pass the winter months with 
' her »sters in London : weak in body, but the mind 
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as clear and the spirits as buoyant as ever. Yoa will 
be gliul to hear that she even has it in her thoughts 
to write a now work, and has the plan of it nearly 
arranged. U'here will be nothing new in the story 
itself, but the i)ui'pose and treating of it will be new, 
which is, i)erhai)8, a better thing. In our retired way of 
living, we know little of what goes on in the literary 

world I was, however, in town for a few hours 

the other dny, and called ujion a lady of rank who has 
fasldonallc learned folks coming about her, and she in- 
formed mo that tliere are new ideas regarding philosoi)hy 
entertained in the world, and that Sir John Herschel 
was now considered as a slight, second-rate man, or 
l^erson. "Who are the first-rate she did not say, and, I 
suppose, you will not be much mortified to hear that your 
name was not mentioned at all. So much for our learning. 
My sister was nmch disap2)ointed the other day when, in 
exi)ectHtion of a ghost stoiy from Mr. Dickens, she only 
got a grot(?sque moral allegory ; now, as she delights in 
a ghost and hates an allegory, thjs was very provoking. 

Believe me, 
Jly dear Mrs. Somerville, 

Yours with admiration and esteem, 

J. Baillie. 



FROM MISS JOANNA BAILLIE TO MKS. SOMERVILLE. 

Hamphtkad, January 9th, 185L 

My dear Fhiknd, 

Jly diar ^Mary Somen-ille, whom I am proud to 
call my friiiid, and that she so calls me. I could say 
much on this point, but I dare not. I received vour 
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t letter from Mr. Greig last night, and tliank jou very 
[ gratefully. If my head were less confused I should do it 
' better, but the pride I have in thinking of you as philoso- 
pher and n woman cannot be exiieeded. I shall read your 
letter many times over. My sister and niyaelf at so great 
ftU age are wailing to be called away in mercy by an 
Almighty Father, and we part with our eiuthly friends as 
i tliose whom we shall meet ngain. My great monster 
I book is now published, and your copy I shall send to yoiu" 
I »oii who will peej) into it, and then forward it to your- 
I self. I beg to be kindly and respectfully remembered to 
[ your husband ; I offer my best wishes to yoiu- daugh- 
ters 

Yours, my dear Friend, 

Very faithfully, 

Jo&N'MA Baillie. 
My sister begs of you aud all your family to accept her 
I best wishes. 



FKOM SIR JOQN UERSCHEL TO MKS. SOUEItVILLE. 

XUh March, 1814. 
My deak Mrs. Somervule, 

To have received a letter from you so long ago, and 
I Hot yet to have thanked you for it, is what I couhl hardly 
I have believed myself — if the rapid lapse of time in the 
I uniform retirement in which we live were not pressed upon 
I uie in a variety of ways which convince me that ns a man 
I grows older, his sand, as the grains get low in the glass. 
sUpa through more glibly, and steals away with aucele- 
mted speed. I wish I could either send you a copy of 
Cape observations, or tell you they ore published 
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or even in the press. Far from it — I do not expeut to 
"go to press" before another year has elapsed, for 
though I have got my catalogues of Southern nebulae 
and Double stars reduced and arranged, yet there is a 
great deal of other matter still to be worked through, &nd 
I have every description of reduction entirely to execute 
myself. These are very tedious, and I am a verj' slow 
computer, and have been continually taken off the sub- 
ject by other matter, forced upon me by " pressure from 
without," What I am now engaged on is the monograph 
of the principal Southern Nebulffi, the object of wliich is 
to put on record every ascertainable particular of their 
actual ftppeai-aiice and the stars visible in them, so as to 
satisfy future observers whether new stars have appeai'ed, 
or changes taken place in tlie nebulosity. To what an 
extent tliia work may go you may judge from the fact 
that the catalogue of visible stars actually mapped down 
ill their places witldn the space of less than a square 
degree in the nebula about i Argus wliii^h I have just 
(.■completed comprises between 1300 and 1400 stars. 
This is indeed a stupendous object. It is a vastly ex- 
tensive branching and looped nebula, in the centre of the 
densest part of which is ij Argus, itself a mostremark- 
able star, seeing that from tlie fourth magnitude which it 
had in Ptolemy's time, iIaIiss risen {by suddun starts, and 
not gradually) to such a degree of brilliimcy as now 
actually to surpass Canopus, and to be second only to 
Sirius. One of these leaps I myself witnessed wlien in 
the interval of ceasing to observe it in one year, and re- 
suming its obsei-vation in two or three months after in 
the next, it had spmng over the heads of nil the stars e[f 
the Jirst magnitude, from Fomalliaut and Regulus (tlie 
then juKt 
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equalled, nnd whitli is tlie brightest of all bat Caiiopua 
nnd Siriua ! It haH since made a fresh jump — and who 
can say it will be tlie last ? 

One of the most beautiful objects in the southern 

hemisphere is n pretty large, perfectly rouod, and verj* 

w-ell-de6ned planetary nebula, of a fine, full iniUfindtni 

Lblue colour — the only object I have ever seen in the 

(heavens fairly entitled to be cnlleil indeperulentlii blue, 

kI.?., not by contrast. Another auperb and most striking 

■object is Lacaille's 80 Doradua, a nebula of great size in 

Ihe larger nubiciila, of which it is impossible to give a 

tetter idea than to compwe it to a " true lover's knot," 

r assemblage of nearly circulai' nebulous loops raiitinfi 

Ejn a centre, in or near which is au exactly circular round 

■dark hole. Neither this nor the nebula about jj Argus 

bare any, the slightest, resemblance to the representations 

givenoftherahy Dunlop As you are so kind as to 

offer to obtain information on any points interesting to 

me. at Itume, here is one on which I earnestly desire to 

obtain the means of forming a correct opuiion, i.e., the 

rtal piiwers and merits of De Vico's great refractor at the 

CoUegio Bomano. De Vico's accounts of it appear to 

me to have not a little of the extra- marvellous in them. 

(.Saturn's two close satellites regularly observed — eight 

tars in the trapezium of Orion I a Aquilfe (as Sclmnia- 

Aier uiquiringly writes to me) (Uvided into three ! the 

(U pern ume ran' divisions of Saturn's ring well seen, Ac, 

And all by n Cauchoix refractor of eight inches ? I 

MteoT me that these wonders are not for female eyes, the 

Bigood monks are too well aware of the penetrating ijuali- 

I of such optics to allow them entry within the seven- 

Ufold wails of their Collegio. Hns Honiei-ville ever looked 

■ough it ? On his rt'iinrt I know 1 could r|uite rely. As 
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for Lord ItosHe'a great reflector, I can only tell j'ou whau 
hear, hnving never seen it, or even his three feet aoi 
The great one is not yet completed. Of the ■ 
those who have looked through it speak in i-aptures. 
met not long since an officer who, at Halifax in Noi 
Scotia, saw lite comet at noon close to the sun, and vm 
conspicuous the day after the perihelion pasange. 

Your aiTount of the pictures and other ddicm i 
Venice makes our mouths water ; but it is of no 
we can only congratulate those who we in the full enjo] 
ment of such things. 

Ever yours most truly, 

J. Hkrschel. 



On returning to Rome I waa elected Associate c 
the College of Kisurgenti, and in the following Ap 
I became an honorary mumlwr of the Imperial t 
Iloyal Academy of Science, Literature and . 
Arezzo. I fiuislied an edition of the Physical 
Sciences, at which I had been working, and in 
spring Somerville hired a Bmatl house belonging 
to the Duca Sforza C-esarini, at Geuzano, close to 
and with a bc-autiful view of the Lake of Nemi ; 
bat a« I had not seen my sou for some time, I 
now availed uij'eelf of the opportunity of travelling 
with our friend Sir Frederick Adam to England. 
We crossed the Channel at Oetend, and at the 
mouth of the Thames lay the old " Venerable," 
in which my father was fiag-captain nt the 
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iattlc of Camperdown. I had a joyful meeting 
I with my son and hia wife, and we went to see 
I many things that were new to me. One of our 
I first expeditions was to the British Museum. I had 
I ah^ady seen the Elgin marbles, and the antiquities 
I collected at Babylon by Mr. Rich, when he was 
I Consul at Bagdad, but now the Museum had been 
I enriched by the marbles from Halicamassus, and 

by the marvellous remains excavated by Mr. Layard 

from the ruins of Nineveh, the very site of which 

had been for ages unknown. 

I frequently went to Turner's studio, and was 

always welcomed. No one could imagine that so 

much poetical feeling existed in so rough an exterior. 
I The water-colour exhibitions wei-e veiy good ; my 
L countiymen atill maintained their superiority in that 
I style of art, and the drawings of some English ladies 
' were scarcely inferior to those of first-rate artists, 
I especially those of my friend, Miss Blake, of 
I Danesbmy. 

^Vhile in England I made several visits ; the first 
I was to my dear friends Sir John and Lady Herschel, 
I at Collingwood, who received me with the warmest 
1 affection. I cannot express the pleasure it gave me 

to feel myself at home in a family where not only 
I the highest branches of science were freely discussed, 
I but where the accomplishments and graces of life 
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were cultivated. I was highly gratified aiid proui 
of being godmother to Rosa, the daughter of Sir 
John and Lady Herachel, Among othtT places uearfl 
Collingwood I waa taken to see an excellent observa- 
tory formed by Mr. Dawea, a gentleman of indi 
pendent fortune ; and here I must remark, to i 
honour of my countrymen, that at the time 1 ami 
writing, there are twenty-six private observatories in J 
Great Britain and Ireland, fumislied with firatrratfl 
instruments, with wbieh some of the most important^ 
astronomical discoveries have been made. 

[I received the following letter from my mother while I 
ive were at Genzano. It ia one of sevenil which record! 
in her natnral and unaffected words my mother's profound'1 
admiration for Sir John Herachel. 

WES. SOMEBVIIXE TO M193 SOMEEMLIX 

SYDtUiHAU, \tt Sr-ptrmhrr, 1S4L 
-ShwJay Xigkl. 

Mt dear Madtiu, 

.... We go to the Heracbela' to-morrow, and there 2 
fihiill fioiah this lett«r, aa it is impossible to g«t it id] 
time for Tuesday's post, bat I hiive so much to do now! 
thnt you must nut exi>ect a lettii'r ever}* post, and I hsiLl 
no time to bt-^n this before, itud I aiii too tired to sit up I 

later to-ni^ht 

Collin a woon, MaiUay. | 

Thia appears to be n rctnnrknbly bfantifiU place, with A 
abundance of fine timber. . . . W. broughtyourdearmce| 



riAtter; it makes me long to be with you, and; please God, 
I shall be so before loug, as I set off ibis day fortnight. • 

WffditetJay, 

Yesterday I had a great deal of scientifie titlk with 
Sir Jobu, and a long walk in the grounds ubich are 
extensive, and very pretty. Then the Aiiys aiTived, and 

we bad a large party at dinner I tbink, now, ' 

as I always have done, that Sir John is by much the 
highest and finest character I have ever met with ; the 
most gentlemanly and puU!iheil mind, combined with the 
most exalted morality, and the utmost of human attiiin- 
meiit. His view of everj-thing is philosophic, and at the 
same time highly poetical, in short, he combines every 
quality that is admirable and ext^ellent with the most 
eliarming modesty, and Lady Herschel is quite worthy of 
BiK'l a husband, which is the greatest praise I can give 
her. Their kindness and affection fur me has been un- 
bounded. Lady H. told me she heard such praises of yoa 
two that she is anxious to know you, and she hopes you 
will alwa}-s look upon her and lier family as friends. The 
clu-istening went off as well as possible. Mr. Airy was 
godfather, and Mrs. Mry and I godmothers, but I bail 
the naming of the child — Matilda Hose, after Lady 
Herechel's sister. I nssiire you I was quite adroit in 
taking the baby from tlie nurse and giving her to tbe 
cbi^man. Sir John took Mrs. ;Vjry and me a drive to see 
a very fine picturesque castle a few miles off. ... I have 
got loads of things for experiments on light from Sir John 
with a variety of pa]>ers, and you may believe that I have 
profited not a little by his conversation, and have a tliou- 
snnd projects for study and writinj;, so I think jiointinf; 
will be at a standstill, only that I hare promised to paint 



someUiing for Lndy Herechel. Sir John computes four 
or five boura every Any, and yet bis Cape observation* 
will not be finished for two years. I have seen every 
thing he ia or baa been doing. 

Your affectionate mother, 

Marv Somebville. 



[My mother continues her recollections of this journey. 

My next visit was to Lord and Lady Charles Percy 
at Guy's Cliff, in Warwickshire, a pretty picturesque 
))lace of historical and romantic memory. The 
society was pleasant, and I was taken to KcnilwortU 
und Warwick Castle, on the banks of the A^'on, a 
noble place, still bearing marks of the Wars of the 
Hoses. I never eaw such magnificent oak-trees as 
those on the Leigh estate, near Guy's Cliff. 

I then visited my maiden namesiike, Mrs. 
Fairfax, of Gilling Castle, Yorkshire. She A^as a 
highly cultivated person, had been much abroad, 
and was a warm-hearted friend. I was much inte- 
rested in the principal room, for a deep frieze sur- 
rounds the wall, on which arc painted the coats' of 
arms of all the famiUes with whom the Jairfaxos 
have intennarricd, ascending to very gieat antiquity; 
besides, eveiy pane of glass in a very lai;ge bay 
window in the same room is stained with one of 
these coats of arms. Eveiy morning after breakfast 
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a prodigious flock of pea-fowl came from the woods 
around to be fed. 

I now went to the vicinitj' of Kelso to visit my 
brother and sistei^in-law, General and Mrs. Elliot, 
who lived on the banks of the Tweed. We went to 
Jedburgh, the place of my birth. Aft<?r many years 
I still thought the valley of the Jed verj- beautiful ; 
I fear the pretty stream has been invaded by manu- 
factories : there is a perpetual war between civiliza- 
tion and the beauty of nature. I went to see the spot 
from whence I once took a sketch of Jedburgh Abbey 
and the manse in which I was bom, which does not 
exist, I believe, now. When I was a very young girl 
I made a painting from this sketch. Our next 
excursion was to a lonely village called Yetholm, in 
the hills, some miles from Kelso, belonging to the 
gipsies. The " king " and the other men were absent, 
but the women were civil, and some of them very 
prett)". Our principal object in going there was to 
see a stone in the wall of a small and very ancient 
church at Linton, nearly in ruins, on which is carved 
in relief the wyvem and vheel, the crest of the 
Somervilles, 

From Kelso I went to Edinburgh to spend a few 
days with Lord JcflErcy and his family. No one who 
had seen bis gentle kindness in domestic life, and 
the wanutli of his attachment to his friends, could 
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have BUppoBed he possessed that power of ridiculo 
and severity which made Viim the terror of authors. 
His total ignorance of science may perhaps excuse 
him for having admitted into the " Review " 
Brougham's intempeiate article on the undulatorj- 
theory of light, a discovery which has immortalized 
the name of Dr. Young. I found Edinburgh, the 
city of my eai'ly recollections, picturesque and 
beautiful as ever, but enormously inei-eased both to 
the north and to the south Queen Street, which in 
my youth was open to the north and commanded a 
view of the Forth and the mountains Ijcyoud, was 
now in the middle of the new town. All those I 
had formerly known were gone — a new generation 
had sprung up, living in all the luxury of modem 
times. On returning to London I spent a pleasant 
time with my son juid his wife, wlio invited all those 
to meet me whom they thought 1 should like to see. 

[My mother returned to Rome in autumii in com- 
pany with an old friend and her daughter. 



The winter passed without any marked event, but 

L^lways agreeably ; new people came, making a plea- 

raant variety in the society, which, though BtiU 

refined, was beginning to be veiy mixed, as was 

amusingly seen at Torlonia's balls and tableaux. 




4ere many of the giicsts fonned a singular contrast 
with tlie beautiful Princess, who was of the historical 
family of the Colonnaa. I was often ashamed (^^ 
my countrymen, who, all the while speaking ofj 
the Italians with contempt, ti-ied to force themselves 
into their houses. Prince Borghese refused the, 
Bame person an invitation to a ball five times. 1 1 
was particularly arrupulous aljout invitations, and 
never asked for one in my life ; nor did 1 ever seek 
to make acquaintances with the view of being in- 
cited to their houses. 



[The following letters give a sketch of life duriug tlie 1 
summer months at Rome : — 



MRS. SOMERVILLE TO W. OREIO, ESQ. 

Rove, Srd Augiut, 1S45. 
My dear Woroszow, 

I am gifid you are BO much pleased! 

with my hnst, and that it is so little injni-ed after having i 
been at the bottom of the sea. Yon will find Macdonald I 
ft very agreeable and original person. Ag to spending the I 
summer in Rome, yuii may make yourself quite easy, for I 
the hent is very hearable, the Uiermouieter rnrying J 
between 75° and 80° in our rooms during the day, whicli I 
M^ kept in darkness, and at niglit it always hecomea I 
cooler. Thank God, we are all quite well, and SomerviUefl 
particularly so; he goes out during the day to amuaoj 
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bimBelf, and the girls paint in the Borghese gallerj'. As 
for myself I liave always plenty to do till lialf past three, 
when we dine, and after dinner I sleep for an hour or 
more, and when the sun is set we go out to wander a lit'Je, 
for a long walk is too fatiguing at this season. We have 
very little society, the only variety we have had was a 
very pretty supper partj' given by Signore Rossi, the 
French minister, to the Prince and Princess de Broglie, 
sou and <laiighter-in-hiw of the duke. The young lady 
IB extremely beautiful, and as I knew tlie late Duchesse 
de Broglie (Madame de Stael's daughter) we soon got 
acquainted. They are newly married, and have come to 
spend part of the suiimier in Rome, so you see people 
are not HO much alarmed as the English. . . We went 
yesterday evening to see the Piazza Navona full of water ; 
it is flooded eveiy Saturday and Sunday at this season ; 
there is music, and the whole population of Rome is 
collected round it, carts and carriages splashing through 
it in all directions. I think it must be about three feet deep. 
It was there the ancient Romans had their naval games ; 
and the custom of filling it with water in summer has 
lasted ever since. The fountain is one of the most 
beautiful in Rome, which is saying a great deal ; indeed 
the immense gush of tlie purest water &om innumerable 
foontiuns in ever}' sti'eet and eveiy ^'illa is one of the 
peculiarities of Rome. I fear from what I have heard of 
those in Trafalgar Square that tlie qutintity of water will 
be ver)' miserable. 

The papers (1 mean the Times), are fidl of abuse of 
Mr. Sedgwick and Dr. Backland, but their adversarieB 
write such nonsense that it matters little. I do not 
think 1 have anytliing to add to my new edition. If 
you bear of anything of moment let me know. FcrhapH 



Life at Rome. 

somethiDg may have transpired at the British . 

ciation 

Youi' affectionate mother, 

MaHY SoMERVtLLE. j 



MR8L BOMERVIIXE TO W. QBEIQ. ESQ. 

Rous, i/ay SStA, IStS. 
My dear Woroszow, 

I don't know why I have bo long delayed writing 
to you. I rather think it is because we have been living 
80 quiet a life, one diiy so precisely aimilai- to the pre- 
ceding, that there has heen nothing worth writing about. 
This is our lirst i-enlly summer-like day, and splendid it is ; 
hut we are sitting in a kind of twilight. The only means 
of keeping the rooms cool is bv keeping the house dark 
and shutting out the external air, and then in the evening 
we have n deliglitful walk ; tlie counby is splendid, the 
Campagna one sheet of deep verdure and flowers of every 
kind in abundance. We generally have six or seven large 
nosegays in the room ; we have only to go to some of tlie 
neighbouring villas and gather them. Most of the 
Ei^lish are gone ; people moke a great mistake in not 
remaining during the hot weather, Uiis is the time for en- 
joyment. We are busy all the morning, and in the after- 
noon we take om- book or drawing materials and sit on 
the grass in some of the lovely villas for hours ; then we 
come home to tea, and are glad to see anyone who will 
come in for an Ijour or two. We have had a son of 
Mr. Babbage here. He js employed in making the 
railway that is to go from Genoa to Milan, and lie was 
travelling with eight other Englishmeu who came to n 
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aiToi^ementa for covering Italy witli a network of these 
iron roads, connecting all the great citiets and also the ' 
two seas fi'oiu Venice to Milan and Genoa and from 
Ancona by Home to Civita Vecchia. However the Pope ia 
opposed to the latter part, but tliey say tlie cai'dinals and 
people wish it so much that be will at last consent .... 
Many thanks for the Vestiges, ilc. I tbuik it a powerful 
production, and was highly pleased with it, but I can easily 
see that it will offend in some quarters ; however it 
should he remembered tliat there has been as much 
opposition to tlie true system of astronomy and to geo- 
logical facts as there can be to this. At all events free 
and open discussion of all natural and moral phenomena 
must lead to truth at last. Is Babbage the author? I 
rather think he would not be so careful in concealing his 
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[My mother made some curious experiments upon the 
effect of the solar spectrum on juices of plants and other 
substances, of which she sent an account to Sir John 
Herschel, who answered telling her tliat he had com- 
municated her account of her experiments to the Royal 
Society,] 

Sin JOHN HEB5CHBL TO HSS. SOHEBTILLE. 

CoLUNCWOOD, .VomiiW Slff, lS4u. 

Hy dear Mrs. SouEitvrLLx, 

I cannot express to you the pleasure I experi- 
enced from the receipt of yoor letter nud the perusal of 
the elegant experiments it relates, which appear to me of 
the highest interest and ahow (wlint I always auispected), 
that there is a worid of wonders awaiting diaclosure in 
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Uie solar spectrum, and that influences widely differing 
irom either light, heat or coloiu* are transmitted to ua 
from oiu' central luminary, which are mainly instrumental 
in evolving and maturing the splendid hues of the 
vejjetable creation and elaborating the juices to which 
they owe their bennty and their vitality. I think it 
certain that beat goes for something in evaporating your 
liquids and tliereby causing some of your phenomena ; 
but there is a difference of qtiallti/ as well as of quantity 
of heat brought into view which renders it susceptible of 
analysis by the coloured juices bo that in certain parts 
of the spectrum it is retained and fixed, in others reflected 
according as the nature of the tint favours tlie oue or the 
other. Pray go on with these delightful experiments. I 
wish you could save yourself the fatigue of watching and 
directing j-our sunbeam by a clock work. If I were at 
your elbow I could rig you out r heliotrope quite 
sufficient witli the aid of any common wooden clock. 

Now I am going to take a liberty (but not till 

after duly consulting Mr. Greig with whose approbation 
I act, and you are not to gainsay oiu: proceedings) and 
that is to communicate your results in tlie form of 
" ftu extract of a letter " to myself — to the Royal Society. 
You may be verj- sure that I would not do this if I 
tliuugbt that the experiments were not iiitiinsically quite 
deserving to be recorded in the pages of the Phil. Trans, 
and if I were not anie tliat they will lead to a vast field 
of curious and beautiful research ; and as you have 
already ouce contributed to the Society, (on a subject 
connected with the spectrum and tlie siuibean]) tliis will, 
I trust, not appear in yotu" eyes in a formidable or a 
repulsive light, aud it will be a great matter of congratu- 
lation to us all to know that these subjects continue to 
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engage your ftttention, and that yon can turn your 
residence in tliat suimy clime to such admirable account. 
So do not call upon me to reti'act (for before you get this 
the papers will be in the secretary's hands). 

I am here neai'Iy as much out of the full stream of 
scientific matters as you at Rome. We had a full and 
very satisfftctory meeting at Cambridge of the British 
Association, \rith a full attendance of continental inagne- 
tists and meteorologists, and vritliin these few days I 
have learned that our Government meant to grant all our 
requests and continue tlie magnetic and meteorological 
observations. Humboldt has sent me his Cosmos (Vol. I.), 
which is good, oil but the first 60 pages, which are 
occupied in teUiug bis readers what his book is nut to be. 
Dr. Whewell has just publislied ajiotlier book on the 
Principles of Morals, and also anoltier on education, in 
which he cries up the geometrical processes in preference 

to analysis 

Yours verj' faithfully, 

J. Keeschbl. 



The Prince and Princease de Broglic came to 
Rome in 1845, and Signore Pellegrino Rossi, at this 
time French Minist«r at the Vatlcttu, gave them a 
supper party, to wliich we were invited. We had 
met with him long Iwfore at Geneva, where he }»ad 
taken refuge after tlie iusum-ction of 1821. He was 
greatly esteemed there and admired for his eloquence 
in the lectuiva bu gave in the Univeraty. It was 




a curious circumstance, that he, who was a Roman, 
subject, and was exiled, imd, if I am not mis- 
taken, condemned to death, should return to Rome 
as French Minister. He had a remarkably fine 
countenance, resembling some ancient Roman bust 
M, Thiers had brought in a law in the French 
Chambers to check the audacity of the Jcauita, and 
Road was sent to negotiate \vith the Pope. We hud 
seen much of him at Rome, and were honified, in 
1848, to hear that lie had been asaisainated on the 
steps of the Cancelleria, at Rome, where the Legislav J 
tive Aiisembly met, and whither he was proceeding! 
to attend its first meeting. No one offered to assis 
him, nor to arrest the murderers except Dr, Pantarl 
leone, a much esteemed Roman physician, and mem*] 
ber of the Chamber, who did what he could to savsj 
him, but in vain ; he was a great loss to the Libera 
cause. 

Towards the end of summer we spent a montl 
most ^reeably at Suhiaco, receiving much civiUtj 
from the Benedictine mouks of the Saoro Sjieeo, audi 
visiting all the neighbouring towns, each one perche< 
on some liUl-top, and one more romaiiticfUly pictuiwl 
oaque than the other. It was in tliis part of tlial 
country that Claude Lorraine iind Poussin studiodl 
and painted. I never bilw more beautiful countrjJ 
or one which afibrdcd so many exquisite subjects foi 
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a landscape painter. We went all over the country 
on mules— to some of the towns, such as Cervara, up 
steep flights of steps cut in the rock. Tlie people, 
too, were extremely picturesque, and the women 
Btill wore tlieii' costumes, which probably now they 
have laid aside for tweeda and Manchester cottons. 

I often during ray winters in Rome wejit to paint 
from nature in the Carapagiia, either mth Somer- 
ville or with Lady Susan Percy, who drew very 
prettily. Once we set out a little later than usual, 
when, driving through the Piazza of the Bocca della 
VeritA, we Ijoth called out, " Did you see that ? 
How horrible I " It was the guillotine ; an execution 
had just taken place, and had we been a quarter of an 
hour earlier we should have passed at the fatal 
moment. Under Gregory XVI. everything was 
conducted in the most profound secrecy ; nrresta 
were made almost at our very door, of which wa 
knew nothing ; Mazzini was busily at work on one 
aide, the Jesuitical jmrty actively intriguing, aecord- 
inj; to their wont, on the other ; and in the mean 
time societ}* went on gaily at the surface, ignorant 
of and indifferent to the courm? of events. We 
were pnjpariug to leave Rome when Gregory died. 
We put off our journey to stee his funeral, and 
the Conclave, which termmuted, in the course 
of scarcely two ilays, in tlie election of Pius IX. 



Pio IX. 

alfio saw the new Pope's coronation, and 
mtnesaed the beginning of that popularity which 
lasted so short a time. Much was expected 
from hiui, and in the beginning of his reign 
I the moderate hberals fondly hoped that Italy 
, would unite in one great federation, with Pius IX. 
I at the head of it ; entirely forgettuig how incom- 
patible a theocracy or government by priests ever 
must be with all progress and with liberal institu- 
tions. Their hopes were soon blighted, and after all 
the well-known events of 1848 and 1849, a reaction 
set in all over Italy, except in gallant little Pied- 
I mont, where the constitution was maintained, 
' thanks to Victor Emmanuel, and especially to that 
i genius, Camillo Cavour, and in spite of the 
reus reverses at Novarn. (Juce more in 1859 
moot went to war with Austria, this time with 
fsuecess, and with the not disinterested help of 
I France. One province after another joined her, 
fand Italy, freed from all the little petty princes, 
I and last, not least, from the Bourlxtus, has Itecome 
I that one great kingdom which wiih the dream of 
I some of her greatest men in times of old. 

We went to Bologna for a short time, and there 
I the enthusiasm for the new Pope was absolutely 
I intolerable. " Viva Pio Nouo I " was shouted night 
F and day. There wiw un repose ; bands of music 
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went about tlie streets, playing airs composed fa 
the occasion, and in the theatres it was even wontfl 
for the acting was intorrupted, and the orchestM 
called upon to play the national tunes in vogU( 
and repeat them again and again, amid the deafen 
ing shouts and applause of the excited audience 
We found the Bologueae very sociable, and it ' 
by fai- the most musical society I ever was 
Rossini was living in Bologna, and received in thi 
evening, and there was always music, amateur axk 
professional, at his house. Frequently there w 
part-singing or choruses, and after the music w 
over the evening ended with a dance. We fi 
quently saw Rossini some years later, when i 

L resided at Florence. He was clever and amusing 
conversation, hut * satirical. He was veiy bitW 
against the modem style of opem-singing, and 
sidered the singers of the present day, with 
exceptions, as wanting in study and finish. Hi 
objected to much of the modern music, as dwellini 
too constantly on the highest notes of the voioe( 
whereby it is very soon deteriorated, and the singe 
forced to scream ; besides which, he considered thi 
orchestral accompaniments too loud. 1, who rocol 
lected Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, Ruhini, and others 
that epoch, could not help agreeing with him whi 
I compared them to the singers I heard at ti 
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Feigola and elsewhere. The theatre, too, was good 
at Bologna, and we frequently went to it. 

One evening we were sitting on the balcony of 
the hotel, when we saw a man stab another in the 
back of the neck, and then run away. The victim 
staggered along for a minute, and then fell down in 
a pool of blood. He had been a spy of the police 
under Gregory XVL, and one of the principal 
agents of his cruel government He was so ob- 
noxious to the people that his assassin has never 
been discovered. 

From Bologna we went for a few weeks to 
Becoaro, where I drank the waters, after which we 
travelled to England by the St. Gothard pass. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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— LETTER FKOH UXS, 
UHIItTaLE— tfLOGE BV HU( ISCAUm— WTNTER AT Tl'BDI— BX&OM 
PLAKA — CAltlLLO CAVODK— COL LINK NEAB TUBIH— OIKOA — TXHIB* 



We spent the autumn in visiting my relations on 
the hanks of the Tweed. I was much out of health 
at the time. Ab winter came on I got better, an<l 
was preparing to print my " Physical Geography " 
when " Cosmos " appeared. I at once determined to 
put my manuscript in the fire when Somen-iUe said, 
" Do not be rash — conaidt some of our friends — 
Herschel for instance." So I sent the MS. to Sir 
John Herschel, who advi.scd me by all means to 
publish it. It was very favourably reviewed by Sir 
Henry Holland in the " Quarterly," wlii 
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much to its success. I afterwards sent a copy of a 
later edition to Baron Humboldt, who wrote me a 
veiy kind letter in return. 



BARON HPMBOLDT TO MRS. 80MEEVILLE 

A Sans Souci, et 13 JuUM, \%V». 
Madamk, 

C'est un devoir bien doux a rempUr, Madame, 

I que de vous offiir rboiumage reiiouvelle de mon devoae- 

I meat et de ma respectueuse adiuiratioa. Cea seiitiniens 

I datent de bieu loin chez I'liomnie antidiluvieti auquel 

Tons nvez daigue adresser iles lignea hi aimables et la 

J noavelle edition de <;e bel oarmge qui ui'a uhArnie et 

I \n9lrv.\t d&a qu'il avait paru pour la pieniiei'e fois. A cette 

I gmnde superiorite que vous possedeii; et qui a si noble- 

I nent illustre votre nom, dans lea hautes reruns de 

I t'annlj'se matheinatique, vous joignez, Madame, une 

Tari^te de eonnaissances dans toutes les parties de la 

physique et de rhistoire naturelle desei-iptive. Aprea 

I Totre " Mechanism of the Heavens," le pbiloaopMque 

oavrage "Connexion of the Pliysical Sciences" avait 

£t61'objetde ma constante admiration. Jel'ai lueneutier 

et puis relu dans la septieme edition qui n paru en 1846 

duis les terns o& nuus etions plus calnie, oh I'orage 

I politique ne grondait que de loin. L'autem- de I'im- 

I prudent " Cosmos " dcvoit saluer plus que tout autre la 

" Geograpbie Pliysiqne " de Maiy Somenille. J'ni sn 

me la procurer d^s les ])remil^i'es semnines par les soina 

de notre ami conunim le Cliev. Bunsen. Je ne ( 
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que Ton pourrait compai-er mi votre. Je I'ai de nottreclir 
etudie dans la demiere edition que je do is k votie 
gracieuse bieuveillanee. Le seutimeiit de precision qoe 
vos habitudes de " Geometre " vous ont ai profondetaent 
inipriiue, petibtre tous vos travaux, Mtidame. Aucun 
fait, flucune des graades vues de la nature vous echap- 
pcut. Voua avez profile et des livres et des conversa- 
tions des Toyageurs dans cette malheureuse Italie oa 
pause la grande route de I'Onent et de I'lnde. J'ai 6te 
surjiris de la justice de tos aperQus aiu* la Geograptue 
des plantea et des animaux. Yous dominez dans ces 
regions corame en astronomic, en meteorologie, en m*- 
gnetisme. Que n'ajoutez-vous pas la sphere eelestei 
I'uranologie, votre patrimoine, a In sph^e terrestre? 
C'est voua seule qui pourriez donner a votre belle litdn- 
ture un ouvrnge cosmologique origuial, uu ouvrage £cBt 
avec cette lucidity et ce gout que distingue tout ce qui 
est eniane de votre plume. On a, je le hais, beaucoup de 
bienveillance pour mon Cosmos dans votre patrie; mais il 
en est des/oroie* de composition litteraireB, conime de la 
variete des races et de la difference primitive des langnes. 
Un ouvrnge traduit mauque devie ; ce que plait surles bords 
du Rhin doit paraitre bizarre sur les bords de la Tamise 
et de k Seine. Mon ouvrage est une production essen- 
tiellement allemande, et ce caraetere meme, j'en suis but, 
loin de ni'en plaindre lui donne le gout du terroir. Je 
jouis d'lue bonne fmiune a laqnelle (a cause de moa 
long s^jom' en France, de mes predilections personnelles, 
de mcs heresies [lulitiques) le Lt'opard uu m'avait paa 
trop accouttiiiK^ >Te <leumnde a I'itlustre nuteur du 
volume Kur la Klecaiuque Celeste d'avoir le courago 
d'aggrandtr sa (ifjognphie Physique. Je suis sur que le 
grand honune que iious iiiinons le plus, voua et moi, Sir 
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MrAxa Herschel, serait de mon opinion. Le Mosde, je 

I me sei-s du litre que Descartes vouloit donner & mi lirre 

[ dont nons n'avona que de pauiTes fragmens ; le Monde 

di>it etreecritpourles Anglais par iin auteiir de race pore. 

II n'y a paa de s^ve, pas de vitalite dans lea traductions 

len mieux fattes. Ma sante s'cst conserve miraculeuse- 

[ ment a I'age de quntre-Tingts nns, de raon ardeur pour 

[ le travail nocturne nil milieu des agitations d'une position 

que je n'ai pas besnin de tkus depeindre puisqac I'excel- 

lente Mademoiselle de vous I'ft fait connaitre. J'ai 

l«julevers6, change mes deux volumes des " Ansicliten." 
II n'en est reat6 que J, C'est comme un nouvel ouvrage 
^ que j'aurai bientot le bonheur de vous adresser si 
I 21. Cotta pciise pouvoir linsariler luie publication dans 
I ces terns oil la force phyiiique croit guerir uu mal moral 
let raeeinf.r le coutenlement a I'.UlemHgne unitiure I ! Le 
Itroi&i&rae volume de mon Cosmos a^iince, m^s la s^renite 
■.manqne aux 4mea moins credules. 

Agreexje vous supplie, rbommage de mon affuctucuso 
jet respectueuhe recounuissance, 

Alexaxhre de Humboldt. 



Somerville and I speut the Christmas at CoUing- 

(wood ■with our frii-nds the Heraehela. The party 

■consisted of Mr. Airy, Astronomer-Royal, and Mr. 

Adams, who had taken high honours at Camhridge. 

riiia young man and SI. Lcverriur, the reletirated 

■French astrouomt*r, had separately calculated the 

lorbit of Neptune and aiinouDced it so nearly at the 
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same time, that each country claims the honour o\ 
the discovciy. Mr. Adams told Sotnerville that the 
following sentence in the sixth edition of the " Con- 
nexion of the Physical vSciences," published in the yeai 
1842, put it into his head to calculate the orbit oi 
Neptune. "If after the lapse of years the tables 
formed from a combination of numerous observa- 
tions should be still inadequate to represent the 
motions of Uranus, the discrepancies may reveal 
the existence, nay, even the mass and orbit of a 
body placed for ever beyond the sphere of vision.'^ 
That prediction was fulfiUed in 1846, by the dis- 
coveiy of Neptune revolvmg at the distance oi 
3,000,000,000 of miles from the sun. The mass oi 
Neptune, the size and position of his orbit in space, 
and his periodic time, were determined from his dis- 
turbing action on Uranus before the planet itself had 
been seen. 

We left Collins^ wood as ever with rcOTet. 

[The following is an extract from a letter written by mi 
mother duiing this visit : — 

FROM MRS. SOMERVILLE TO W. GREIG, ESQ. 

COLLINGWOOD, ls< January^ 1848. 

. . . . You can more easily conceive than I cai 
describe the great kindness and affection which we havi 
received from botli Sir John and Lady Herschel ; I fee 
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A yirifte and pleasure bejoml what I can express in having 
■h friends. Collingwood is a liouse by itself in the 
world, there certainly is notiiin^: like it for all that is 
^T&t and good. The charm of the conversation is oidy 
eqiiuUed by ita Toriety — every subject Sir John touches 
turns t»> doubly refined gold ; profouml, brilliant, amiable, 
and highly poetical, 1 could never end admiring anil 
praising hiin. Then the cliildren are so nice and he so 
kind and amusing to them, making them quite his Ij'iends 
and companions. 

Yours, nly dearest Woronzow, 

Most affectionately, 

M. SwUElt^TLLE. 



We had fdmnKl such a fripiidsbip with Mr. Fara- 
day that while we lived abrond he scut mo a cojiy 
of everytliing he published, and on i-eturning to 
Knghind we renewed our frifudship with that illus- 
trious philosopher, and attended hia lectures at th« 
Royal Institution. He had already magnetized a 
ray of polarised light, but was still lecturing on the 
magnetic an<l diamagnetic pro|tert.ie8 of matter. At 
the last lecture we attcndetl he sliowed the diamag- 
netiam of flame, which ha<i been pi-oved by a foreign 
philosopher. Mr. Fiiraday never would acce|it of 
any honour ; he lived iu a circle of friends to whom 
be was deeply attached. A touching and beautiful 
memoir was published of him by his friend and 
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Bucccrtsor, Professor Tymlall, an experimental p] 
losoplier of the very highest genius. 

[The following letter was the last my mother receiv 
from Faraday : — 

FROM PROFESSOR FARADAY TO MRS. SOMERVILLE. 

Royal Institution, 17^7* Januarif^ ISoA 

My I)i:ar Mrs. Somkuville, 

So you have rememhered me again, and 
have the delight of receinng from you a new copy < 
that work wbicli has so often instructed me ; ai 
I may well sa}-, cheered ine in my simple homely couri 
through life in this house. It was most kind to thii 
of me ; but ah ! how sweet it is to belieye that I ha^ 
your approval in matters where kindness would 1 
notliiug, where judgment ahme must rule. I almo 
doubt myself when I tliink I have your approbatio: 
to some (b^gree at least, in what I may have thongl 
or said about gi-avitation, tlie forces of nature, the 
conservation, &c. As it is, I cannot go back from thei 
thoughts; on the contrary, I feel encouraged to go < 
by way of experiment, but am not so able as I W) 
formerly; for wlien I try to hold the necessary groi 
of tlioughts in mind at one time, with the judgme] 
suspended on almost all of them, then my head beconi 
gi<ldy, and I am obliged to lay all aside for a whil 
I am trying for time in magnetic action, and do ii( 
despair of reaching it, even though it may be only thi 
of hght. Nom t'eirom. 

1 have been putting into one volume various papei 
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on experimental branches in chemisti'j- ami 
lb}' Hies. The index and title-page hss gone to ttie 
linter, imd I expect soon to receive copies from Iiim. 
'. shall ask Mr. JMuiray to help me in seniling one t<j 
fou which I hope yon will honour hy acceptance. There 
I nothing new in it, except a few additional pages about 
regelation," and also "gravity." It is usefid to get 
scattered papers together with an index, and 
lodety seems to like the collection sul^ciently to pay 

the expenses Pray remember me most kindly 

I all with whom I may take that privilege, and believe 
e to be most truly, 

Your admirer and 

fill til ful servant, 
_^ M. Fabaday. 

JMy mother wrote of tiiia letter : — 

Floreuce, fith Ffbnary, \^Z0, 

I have liad the most charming and 

Btifying letter from Faraday ; I cannot tull you 

low I value such a mark of approbation aiid friend- 

iip from the {^atest experimental philosopher and 

wverer nctt to Newton. 



[ We roturucd to the continent in autumn, so I 
mid not BUperintend the puhlic-atiou of my "Phy- 
JGeograpby/'but Mr, Peotland kindly undertook 
^ carry it tlirougli the press. Though I never was 
jraomUly aciiuuiuted with Mr. Kuith Johnston, of 
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Kdiiiljurgh, tliat emiuent geogmplicr gave me co^ 
of bcitli the first and second editions of his aplei 
" Atlas of PLysical Geography," which were of 
greatest use to ine. Besides, he published some ti) 
afterwards a small " School Atlas of Ancient, Mode 
and Physical Geography," inteuded to accompany; 
work ; obligations which I gratefully acltnowle«^ 
No one has attempted to copy my " Connexion 
the Physical Sciences," the subjects are too difficul 
but soon after the publication of the " Physit 
Geography " a number of cheap books appeai-ed, ji 
keeping within thn letter of the law, on which l 
count it has only gone through five editions. Ho 
ever a sixth is now required. 

The moment was unfavourable for going iu 
ItaJy, as war was raging between Charles Albert a 
the Austrians, so we resolved to remain at Muni* 
and wait the course of events. We got a very prot 
little apartment, well furaished with stoves, and 
posite the house of the Marchese Fabio Pallavici 
formerly Sardinian minister at Munich. We spa 
most of our evenings very pleasantly at their houi 
We attended the concerts at the Odeon of claasii 
music : the execution was perfect, but lie mui 
was so refined and profound that it passed my coi 
prehension, and I thought it tedious. The lioura 



Munich wore so early that the opera endod ahnoat at 
the time it liegan iu London. 

In the spring we went to Salzlmrg, where we re- 
niftined all summer. We had an npartment in a 
dilapidated old ehtlteau, about an hour's walk from 
Iho town, called Leopokl'B Krone. The picturesque 
Bituation of the town reminded me of the Castle and 
Old Town of Edinburgh. The ^'iew from our windows 
was alpine, and the trees bordering the roads were 
Buch as I have rai-ely seen out of England. We mado 
many excursions to Berchtesgaden, where King 
Louis and liis court were then living, and went to 
the upper end of the Konigsee. I have repeatedly 
been at sea in very stormy weather without the 
smallest idea of fear ; but the blaclf, deep water of 
this lake, under the shadow of the precipitous 
mountama, made a disagreeable impression on me. 

thought if I were to be drowned I should prefer 
the blue sea to that cold, black pooh The flora 
was lovely, and on returning from our expeditions 
in the evening, the damp, mossy banks were 
luminous with glowworms : I never saw so many, 
either before or since. We never fail to make ac- 
quaintances wherever wc go, and our friends at 
Munich hiid given us letters to various people who 
were paj«ing the summer there, many of whom 
had evening receptions once a week. At the 
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Tbe wtf Uiag ova; ve wck Iit 
sttd tlw fiftnaer to Ca&,«« ik Ugo £ 1 
tHIub five mit» of P tnAieW t ■h in. w i 
month with Couot ud CooBiai Ertno 
oldu, who luul beea our hrtim««e fiif 
many yean. The denstatiaii of de 
wan friglitfaL PetdikiB. and 
woe Ja niiiu: the Tillages woond had 
borat dovo, and tbe wictcbed i 
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frietid* tbenuelTeM bad bat rvcently letunud ' 
Ot&, wliicb, from it« conuoAoding utoatioo, i 
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in ^nmemioa of tJie wninirj' around. On 
nmtuul, the family liad to fly more tban oDce i 
iho af'i>roacb of the enemy. In lli48 tbe Connti 
bad fit'xl 10 Miliiti, niiil was tiotifiued at tbe vet 
time the AiiitriiiiiB utvhtr Riul'-Iwky were Ixweging 
tbe town, wliicb wan dtfemUii by Cliarica AlU-rt, 
furbg wbat niigbt occur whtii tbe city was but- 
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rendered, the lady, together with her new-bom 
infant and the rest of her family, escaped the next 
day with considerable difficulty, and travelled to 
Genoa. 

Although not acquainted with quite so many lan- 
guages as Mezzofanti, Count Miniscalchi is a rumark- 
ablc linguist, especially with regard to Arabic and 
other oriental tongues. He has availed himself of his 
talent, and published several works, the most interest- 
ing of which is a translation of the Gospel of 8t. 
John from Syro-Chaldaic (the language probably 
spoken by our Saviour) into Latin. The manuscript, 
from which this translation is made, is preserved in 
the Vatican. 



[While we were at Coli my mother received a visit 
from a very distinguished iind gifted lady, tlio Countess 
Bon-Brenzoni. As nn instance of the feelings enter- 
tained by tin Italian woman towards my mother, 1 insert 
a letter written bv the Countess some time afterwards, 
and also an extract from her poems : — 

FROM THE COUNTESS IJOX-TJKENZOXI TO MUS. 

SOMKUVILLE. 

Vebona, 28 Magg'w, 18r»a. 

Illustue Sigxora, 

Fui molto contenta u<lendo ehe finalmente le sia 
gianto r involto contenente le copie stampate del Carnie, 
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ch' cbbi r onore di poterle offerire, mentre io era in gran 
pensiero non forse fossero insorte difficolU, o ritardi, 
in CAiisa della posta. Ma, ben piu che per questo la 
sua graziosissiina lettera mi fu di vera consolazione, per 
r accoglienza tiitta benevola e generosa ch' Ella fece 
a* miei versi. La ringrazio delle parole piene di bont& 
ch' Ella mi scrive, e di aversi preso la gentil cura di 
farlo iu italiano ; cosi potess' io ricambiarla scrivendo a 
Lei in inglese ! Pur mi conforta la ceilezza cLe il 
lingiiaggio delle anime sia uno solo ; mentre io non so 
s' io debba chiamar presunzione, o ispirazione questa, che 
mi fa credere, die esista fra la sua e la mia una 
qualche intelligenza, e quantunque i suoi meriti e la 
sua boiita me ne spieghino in gran parte il mistero, 
pure trovo essere cosa non comune questo pensiero, 
die al mio cuore parla di Lei incessantemente, da 
quel gionio eh* io T ho veduta per la prima e T unica 
volta ! 

Ah sc e vero che fra i sentiment! di compiacenza 
ch* Elhi prove) per gli elogi otteiiuti de' suoi lavori, abbia 
saputo trovar luogo fra i piu cari quello die le desto 
neir aniiiio T espressioiie viva e sincera della mia ammi- 
razione e del mio umile aifetto, io raggiunsi un punto 
a cui certo non avea osato aspirare ! 

II trovarmi con Lei a Cola, od altrove die fosse, 
c uno de* miei piu cari desideri, c son lieta delle sue 
parole die me ne danno qualche spenxnza. 

Vogha prcsentare i miei disthiti doveri all' eceelente 
suo Sig^ marito ed alle amabili figlie; e mentre 
io le prcgo da Dio le piu desiderabili benedizioni, 
Ella si ricordi di me siccome di una persona, 
die sebbcne lontana fisicamcnte, le e sempre vicina 
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coir onimo, uei sentimenti della piu afletuosa veiieru- 
zione. 
IncoraggUta dalla sua botitd, mi oiioro segDarmi 
arnica afiezionatiHsiina 

Caterina Bojj-Brenzosi. 



The " Carrae" spoken of in the above letter form a J 
long poem on modem astronomj", entitled " I Cieli, 
(published by Vallardi. Milan : 1853). The opening 1 
' lines contain the following address to Mrs. Somerville.— 
doubtless H genuine description of the author's feelings I 

1 first meeting tbe simple-muuiiered htdy whose iutel- 
lectunl greatness she had long learned to appreciate : — 

Donna, quol Kinrno ch' io ti vMi in pnmo, 

Dimml, hki Tu scAito aiil mio volto i setrni 

Dell' auimii comini»sa ?— Ha! Tq retluto 

Ckime trepiiU innaozi io ti yeni«, 

E ooine revereais e marsTiglia 

TenMUMappwrairindocil labbm 

La paiola mtX oerta I— Ah 1 dimmi, hot acArto 

Onne fur vlnle iloll' a£eno rtU.iin 

Cha fmlii fftvellM noave e pi'ttnn, 

Coll' ani^lio vooe e 1' untlltn-lv, 

Cbs a' Buo! ]iiii okri skpieniB inwjnia ? — 

QqssU, io dioes tn ne. qursta h Colol, 

Df cho Ic tnille Tolte udito bo il namo 

Venento moatx tin f pin fuunsi ? 

QiunU * Coloi ohe oegli eterai ■pau] 

Segue il raLamiu degli attci, e ne miaora 

Pmo, notD. di^tuiia, orbiM a Inoe ? 



Another record of our visit to Cola is in a letter of my 
1 mother to my brother. 
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My dearest Wohonzow, 

We ftiTived here all well the day before yes^ 
(lay, after a fair but bitterly cold journey, bngbt e 
ahine and keeu frost, and to-day we have a fall of i 

It was a gi'eat disappointment not finding letfl 

here, and I fear miioy have been lost on both 
though we took care not to touch on political eventa^fl 
all letters are opened by the Austrian police in ! 
bardy. We spent five weeks with our friends the I 
cftlcMs yery agreeiibly, and received every mark * 
kindness and hospitality. They only live at Ve 
duiing the winter, and we found them in their coui 
house at Cola situated on a height overlooking { 
Lago di Garda, with the snowy Alps on the oppof 
side of the lake. The view from their grounds is so f 
that I was tempted to paint once more. They took I 
to see all the places in the neighboui-hood ; often a I 
eight, from having been the seat of war and siege. 
villages are biu-nt and the cliurches in ruin. But \ 
people are repairing the nnischief as fast as possible, fl 
the iields ai-e already well cultivated. The Count is a n 
of gi-eat learning and is occupied in the comparieoi^fl 
languages, especially the Eastern; he knows twentyfl^ 
and speaks Arabic as tiuently as Italian. He ia m ^ 
habit of speaking both Arabic and Chaldee eveiy i 
as there is a most learned Chaldean priest living \ 
tliem, whose conversation gave me great pleasure i 
much information. The Count has moreover a i 
servant who sjieaks these huiguages, having been 1 
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bv tlie Count during his long residence in tlie East, and I 
[low treated like one of the family. I obtained much | 
iuforinatioQ which will he useful in mj' next e<lition of I 

[ the Physical Geography 

Your afl'ectionate mother, 

II ART SoMER\1LLE. 

[After my mother's death, our old friend Count Minis- 
I cftlchi made a beautiful and touching "eloge" ou her 
I at a meeting of tlie Royal Italian Geogi-aphical Society, I 
I to a numerous audience assembled in the great hall of | 
I the CoUegio Komano at Home. 

My mother wjis an honorary member of this Socifly, 
I besides which the first gold medal granted by them was ' 
I Toted by acclamation to her. Her Itecollections con> j 
[ tinue as follows ; — 



From Colli wo went to Turin, where I became 1 
[■personally acquainted with Baron Plana, Director i 
\ of the Obscn'atory. He had married a niece of the ■ 

illustrious mathematician La Grange, who proved 
I the stability of the solar system. Plann, himself, 
I wa« a very great analyst ; hia volume on the Lunar j 
I Perturbations is a work of enormous labour. He ' 
[ gave me a copy of it and of all his works ; for 1 
I continued to liavc friendly intercourse with bim aa 
' long as he lived. As soon as he heard of our arrival, 
he came to tjike ua out to drive. I never sliall 
forget the beauty of the Alps, and the broad valley j 
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of the Po and Dora, deeply covered with snow, 
sparkling in bright sunshine. Another day- 
Baron took US to a church, from the cupola of wliidj 
a very long pendulum was swinging, that we mig^ 
see the rotation of the earth \TBibly proved by i 
action on the pendulum, according to M. Foucaxi] 
experiment. He devoted his time to get us i 
blished, and we found a handsome apartment i 
Casa Cavour, and became acquainted with 
the brothers to whom it belonged. Coont Cam 
Cftvour, then Minister of the Interior, was 
only great statesman Italy ever produced in moda 
times. His premature death is deplorably 
at the present day. He was a real genius, 
the most masterly act of his adminiatnition ' 
that of sending an army to act in concert with t 
French and English in the Crimean war. By j 
he at once gave Italy the rank of an independd 
European power, which was the first step tow 
Italian unity. He was delightful and cheerful i 
society, and extremely beloved by his family i 
friends. 



In spring we hii'ed a villa on the Coll 
above Turin. The house was in a garden, with 
a terrace, whence the ground sank rapidly 
the plain ; low hills, clothed with chestaj 




iforests, abouuding in Iiliea of the valley, 8\ir- 
Jioumlcd us belim<l. The summer had been etomiy, 
■and one evening we walked on the terrace to look 
At the lightning, which was very fine, illuminating 
ihe chain of Alps. By-and-by it ceased, and the 
I was intense ; but we continued to walk, 
rlien, to our suqjrise, a pale bluish light rose in the 
Val di Susa, which graduaJly spread along the 
■ ■summit of the Alps, and the tops of the hills behind 
our house ; then a column of the same pale blue 
light, actually within our reach, came curling up 

I^m the slope close to the terrace, exactly as if wet 
breeds had been burning. In about t«n minutes the 
Trhole vauislied ; but in less than a quarter of an 
llour the phenomena were repeated exactly as de- 
ecribed, and were followed by a dark night and 
torrents of rain. It was a very unusual instance of 
what is known as electric glow ; that is, electricity 
.vithout tension. 
On our rood to Genoa, we went to see some kind 
Picdmontcse friends, who have a chSteaa in the 
Monferrat, not many miles from Asti, where we left 

tthe railroad. We had nut gone many miles when 
Uio carriage we had hired was upset, and, altliough 
nobody hail bi-nken bones, I got so severe a blow on 
Jny forehead tliat I was confined to bed for nearly s 
mouth, and uiy face was black and blue for a much 
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longer time. Nothing could equal the unwcariei 
kindness of our friends during my illnesa 

When I was ahle to travel, we went to Genoa fo 
the winter, and lived on the second floor of a larg 
house on the Acqua Sola, and overlooking the sea 
Here first began our friendship with the Marches 
Teresa Doria, whose maiden name was Durazzo ; ii 
her youth one of the handsomest women in Genoa 
a lady distinguished for her generous character aD( 
cultivat<?d mind, and who fearlessly avowed hei 
opinions at a time when it was a kind of disgrace t< 
l)e called a Liberal. Her youngest son, Giaeomo 
has devoted his life to the study of natural histoiy 
and his mother used all her influence to encouragi 
and help him in a pursuit so unusual amongs 
people of rank in this country. Later, he travellec 
in Persia for two years, to make collections, anc 
since then resided for a long time in Borneo, and ij 
now arraniriiig a museum in his native city. Th( 
ilarchosa has always been a warm and devotee 
fiiend to me and mine. 

It was here that we got our dear old parrot Lory 
who is still alive and merr}\ 

« » » » • 

Our next move was to Florence, where we already 
knew many people. We had a lease of a house ii 
Via del ^landorlo, which had a small garden and i 
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talcony, where we oftou sat and received m the 
irarm summer evenings. Wy daughters had adorned 
pt and the garden with rare creepers, shrubs, and 
■■flowers. 

We had a visit fi-om our friend Gibson, as he 
passed through Florence on his way to Switzerland. 
: told us the history of his early life, as given iii 
llis biography, and much that is not mentioned there. 
He was devotedly attached to the Queen, and spoke 
bf her iu his simple manner as a charming lady. 
Miss Hosmer was travelling with Gibson, an 
merican young lady, who was his pupil, and 
bf whose works he was very proud. He looked 
tojmn her as if she had been his daughter, anrl 
took care of him ; for he was careless and 
forgetful when travelling. I have the eincerest 
pleasure in expressing ray admiration for Miss 
Hoamer, who has proved by her works that our 
Kx possesses both genius and originality in the 
I'lughest branches of art. 

It was at Florence that I first met my dear friend 

Iftnd constant eorresiwndcnt, Frances Power Cobbc. 

[She is the cleverest and most agreeable woman I 

pver met with, and one of the best There is a dis- 

Iftut connection between us, as one of her ancestors 

tarried a niece of Lord Fairfax, the Farliameiitaiy 

;enenil, many of whose letters are in the poasca- 
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sion of her family. A Gormau professor of phy^ 
logy at Floreuce roused public; iudignation by ] 
l»ar!)arou8 vivisections, aiul there was a canvi 
for a Memorial against this cruel practice. 
Cobbe took a leading part in this movement, , 
heartily joined, and wrote to all my acquointa 
requesting their votes ; among others, to a cei 
Marehese, who had published something on a 
tui-c. He refused his vote, saying, " Perhaps 1 1 
not aware that the present state of science waa < 
of induction." Then he went on explaining to me « 
" induction" meant, &g,, &c., whieU amused mo noj 
Uttle. It made my family very indignant, as I 
thought it eminently presumptuous, uddrtssed to ll 
by a man who, though a good patiiot aud agria 
turist, knew nothing whatever about science, past J 
present A good deal of political party spirit i 
brought into pky in this instjince, as ia too often % 
cose here. It is not complimentjiiy' to the etata A 
civilisation in Italy, that in Russia and Poland, I 
of them very far behind ht r in many respects, th* 
should exist societies for the prevention of crueityl 
animals, to which all the most distiuguhshed j 
have given their names. 

[I rejoice to say that tliitt stiiin on Italian civilisat^ 
i» now wiped away. My luotlitT jnsl lived to haiJ \ 
formation of the Societa Protettrice d«-gh Aiiiimih.- 
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In sununcr we sometimes made excureiona t<i avoid 
the heat of Florence. One yeiir we went to Valom- 
j^_ brosa and tlie convents of La Vernia, and Camaldoli, 
^^fe'Which are uow [Suppressed. We travelled on mules 
^^Bor prmies, as the mountain paths are impracticable 
^^Bto earriagea I Wiw disappointed in Valombrosa itself, 
^^Hmt the road to it is beautiful. La Vernia is highly 
!^^ picturesque, there we remained twodays, which I aiK-nt 
in drawing. The trees round the convent formed a 
1^^ striking contrast to the arid clilTs we had passed on 
^Htiic roacL The monks were naturally delighted to 
^Hbee strangers. They belonged to the order of St. 
l^^Francis, and i-ach in his turn wandered over the 
countr)' begging and Uving on the industry of others. 
I We did not pay for our food and lodging, but left 
much more than an equivalent in the poor-box, 
(omerville slept in the convent, and we ladies were 
■lodged in the so-ciJled Foresteria outride ; but even 
temerville was not admitted into the elausura at 
""Camaldoh, for the monks make a vow of perpetual 
silence and sohtudi.'. Each had Lis little separate 
hut and gardt'n, and some distance above the eon- 
rent, on the slojies of the Apennines, they had an 
■Mtablislunent called the Eremo, for those who sought 
por even greater solitude. The people told us that 
1 winter, when deep snow covers the whole place, 
irolvcs are often seen prowling about. Not fm- from 
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the Ki'omo tlioic is a place from whence boUi tlifi 
MoclitcTraneau and the Adriatic can be seen. 

We occasionally went for sea-bathing to Viiirc^jio, 
which is built on a flat sandy beach. The looee 
sand is drifted by the wind into low hillocks, and 
bound together by coarse grass thickly coated with 
silex. Among this and other plant,3 a lovely white 
amaryllia, the Pancratium Mantimum, with a s\ree( 
and powerful perfume, springs up. We often tried 
to get the bulb, but it lay too deep under the sand. 
One evening we had gone a long way in search of 
theee flowers, and sat down to rest, though it waa 
beginning to be dark. Wt; had not sat xaaay 
minutes when we were surrounded by a number of 
what we supposed to be bats trying to get at the 
Howers we had gathered, but at length we discovered 
that they were enormous moths, which followed UB 
home, and actually flew into the room to soar over 
the flowers and suck the honey with their long 
proboscea. They were beautiful creatures with large 
r«d eyes on tlu-ir winga. 



Our life at Florence went on pretty much as usnal 
when all at once chok-ra broke out of the most vim- 
lent kin<l. Multitudijs fledfn'm Florence; often m 
vain, for it prevailed all through 'f uscauy to a great 
extent. Tbc terrifietl people were kneeling to the 
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Sladoniia itud making procesHions, after which it ] 
I waa remarked that the mimher of cases was in- 1 
variably increased. The Miacriconlia went about I 
[ in their fearful costume, indefatigable in carrying I 
the flick to the hospitals, Tlie devotion of that I 
society was l>eyond all praise; the young and the 
old, the artisan aud the nobleman, went night and 
day in detachments carrj'iag aid to the sufl'ei'crB, not 
in Florence only, but to Ficsole aud the villages i 
round. We never were afraid, but we consulted 1 
Professor Zauetti, our medical adviser, whether we I 
xliould leave the town, which we were uuwiUing to I 
do, OS we thought we should be far from medie^ ] 
assistance, and he said, " fiy no means ; live as 1 
usual, drive out as you have always done, and make j 
not the smallest change." We followed his advice, 1 
and drove out every afternoon till near dark, and ' 
then passed the rest of the evening witli tliose frienils ] 
who, hke ourselves, had remained in town. None of | 
UH took the disease except one of our servants, who 
recovered from instant help being given. 

ITie Marnuis of Normauby was British minister 
at that time, and Lady Normauby and he wera ] 
nlwaj-8 kind and hospitable to us. At her house we ] 
became acquainted with Signora Barbicri-Nini, the j 
celebrated opera-singer, who had retired from the ] 
stage, and lived with her husband, a Sicnese gulitlu- 
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man, in a villa not far from Villa Normanby, She 
gave a musical party, to which she invited us. The 
music, which was entirely artistic, was excellent, 
the entertainment ver)- handsome, and it was alto- 
gfther very enjoyable. As we were driving home 
iUterwards, late at night, going down the hill, our 
carriage ran against one of the dead carts which was 
canying those who had died that day to the burying- 
grouud at Tre-sinauo. It was horribly ghastly — ouu 
could distingiiiah the forms of the limbs undtT the 
canvas thrown over the heap of deatl. The buriiil 
of the poor and rich in Italy is in singular contrast ; 
the poor are thrown into the grave without o coffin, 
the rich are placed in coftins, and in fidl dross, 
which, osjvecially iu the case of youth and infancy, 
lca%'cs a pleasant impression. An intimate friend of 
ours lost an infant, and asked me t*> go and see ifc 
laid nut. The coffin, Uned with wliit*; silk, was on 
u table, covered with a white elotli, strewt-d with 
flowers, and with a row of wax lights on either aide. 
The baby was clothed in a white aaliu frock, h'aviofl; 
the neck and arms l<are ; a rose-bud was in each 
hand, and a wreath of n)S(;-hud8 turroanded the 
head, which resti'd on a pillow. Nothing could be 
prettier; it was like a aleeping angel 

• ■ • • • 

Pio N'ono had lost his pi-pulahty before he came 




to ^-isit the Grand Dake of Tuscany. Tie people 
ceived him respectfully, but without eutbuaiasm ; 
nevertheless, Florence was iUuminated in his honour. 
The Duomo, Campanile, and the old tower in tht 
Piazza dei Sigiiori were very fine, but the Lung' 
Arno was beautiful Iwyond description; the river was 
full, and reflected the whole with dazzling eplendoi 

I made the acquaintance of Signore Donati, aft 
waixis celebrated for the discovery of one of the 
most brilliant comets of thia century, whose eomTic 
and changes I watched with the greatest interest. 
On one occasion I was accompanied by my valued 
friend Sir Henry Holland, who had come to Florence 
(luring one of his auuual joumej-a. I had mui 
pleasure in seeing him a^ain. 

Political parties ran very high m Florence ; we 
sympathised with the liberals, living on intimate 
t<-Tm3 with the chief of them. As soon as the proba- 
bility of war Iwtween Piedmont and Austria becamoi 
known, many young men of every rank, some eveilr 
(if the highest families, hastened to join as volun- 
twra. The most sanguine long hoped that the Grand 
Dukf miglit remember that he was an Italian prince 
rather than a» Austrian archduke, and would send 
his troops to join the Italian cause ; but his dynastj' 
was doomed, ami he blindly clioac the losing side. 
At last the Auatrians crossed the JIuicio, and the 
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war fairly broke out, France coming to the ase 
of Piedmont The enthusiasm of the Tuscans col 
then no longer be restrained, and on the 27th Ad 
1859, crowds of people assembled on the Pia 
doll' Indipendenzn, and mwed the tri-coloured j 
The government, who, the day before, had warning J 
what waa impending, had sent sealed orders to \ 
forts of Belvedere and del Basso, which, 
opened on the eventful morning, were foand to c 
tain orders for the bombardment of the town. TU 
the officers refused to do, after which the tl"©! 
joined the popular cause. "WTicn this order b 
generally known, as it soon did, it proved the I 
blow to the dynasty, although the most eminent fl 
respected Liberals used their best effoi-ts during % 
whole of the 27th to restore harmony Ijotween (S 
Grand Duke and the people. They advised his i 
mediate abdication in favour of his son, the Archdi^ 
Ferdinand, the proclamation of the Constitution, I 
of course insist^'d on the immi;diutc alliance ' 
Piedmont as their principal condition. It was air 
too late I All was of no avail, and in the evenii 
whilst we were aa usual at the Cascine, the wh( 
Imperial family, accompiinied by the Austr 
minister, and escorted by Bevcral of the Corps Did 
matiquc, drove round the walls from Palazzo Pitti I 
Porta San Gallo unmolested amid a silent crowd, a 



Revolution, 

crossing tlie frontier on the Bologna road, bade faitJ- 
well for ever to Tuscany. The obnoxious ministen 
were also permitted to retire nnnoticed to theil 
country bouses. 

Thus cmleJ this bloodless revolution ; tbcra 
was no disonler of any kind, which was due t« the 
young men l>elonging to the principal families of 
Florence, such as Corauii, Incontri, Farinola, and 
others, using their influence with the people to calm 
jind direct thein. Indeed, so quiet was everything 
that my daughters walked about the streets, as did' 
most ladies, to see what was going on ; the only 
visible signs of the revolution throughout the whole 
day were bands of yomig men with tri-coloured' 
dagiiand cockades sliouting national songs at the top 
of their voices. As I have said already, we toolt 
our usual diive to the CasciDc after dinner, and went 
to the theatre in the evening ; the streets were per- 
fectly quiet, and next morning the people were at 
work aa usual. Sir James Scarlett was our minister, 
and had a reception the evening after these events,'! 
where wc heard many predictions of e\'il which-1 
never were fulfilled. The least of these was thai 
occupation of Floreuce by a victorious Austrian army. I 
The Tuscan anrlulukes precluded all chance of aJ 
restoration by joining the Austrian army, and being! 
present at the battle of Solferino. At Florcucc i 
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provisional government was formed with 
RicAsoli at ite head ; a parliamcat assemliled ■ 
times in the Sala dei Cinquecento, in the Pa] 
Vecchio, and voted with unaniraity tlie expulaioj 
the House of Lorraine, and the annexatica 
Tuscany to the kingdom of Italy. In the met 
tlie French and Italian arms were victorioui 
Lombartly. As, however, it is not my inteotiai 
give an historical account of the revolution of 18 
Ijut merely to jot down sucli circumstaueca as c 
under my own immediate notice, I shall not < 
into any particulars regarding the well-In 
campaign which ended in the cesKion of Milan a 
Lombardy to Italy, 

We were keenly interested in the alliance betW 
the Emperor Napoleon and the King of It« 
Iioj>es the Quadrilateral would be taken, and Vd 
added to the Italian States. We had a : 
Northern Italy spread on a table, and from daV 
day we marked the positions of the different 
quartt^rs with coloured-headed pins. I can 1 
describe our indignation wlien all at ouco pee 
signed at Villafranca, and Napoleon received ] 
and Savoy in rcconip^mKc for his aid, which i 
given up to him without regard to the will of 1 
[leoplc. When the peace was announced inTuiKAay 
it causod great coustcrnation iuid diogust ; the people 
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were m the greatest escitement, fearing that thoi 
rulers bo obnoxious to thorn might by this treaty be 
again forced upon them ; aud it required the fii 
band of Ricitsoli to calm the people, and induce th« 
(Ciug to accept the amiexation which had been Toted 
without one dissaitient voice. 

Barou Rieasoli had naturally many enemieH 
amongst the C-odini, or retrograde party, Hand- 
greii.'idea were thrown against the door of his house, 
as also at those of other ministers, but without doing 
harm. One evening my daughters were dressing to 
go t« a ball that was to take place at the Pahizzo 
delle CroccUe, close to us, in a street pai-allcl to 
ours, when we were startled by a loud exploaioi 
An attempt had been made to throw a shell into the 
liall-room, which bad happily failed. The strcoti 
were immediately lined with soldiers, and the b; 
which was given by the Ministers, as far as I recol* 
lect, took place. 

When the war broke out, a lai^e Ixxly of French 
troo{>3, commanded by Prinee Jcrfime Napoleon, 
came to Florence, and were bivouacked in tha 
Caacine. Tlie people in the streets welcomed them. 
MS deliverers from the Austriaus, whose uccupation 
of Tuscany, when first we came to reside in'Florcnc^ 
was such a bitter mortification to them, and one of 
ibe causes uf the unitopularity of the Grand Duk( 
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whom they never forgave for calling in the Austriafl 
troopa after 1848. The French camp wag a very 
pretty sight ; some of the soldiers playing at games, 
some mending their clothes, or else cooking. They 
were not very particuliir as to what they ate, for one 
of my daughters saw a soldier skin a rat and put it 
into his soup-kettle. 

We were invited by the Marchesa Lajatieo, with 
whom we were very intimate, to go and Bee the 
entry of Victor Emmanuel into Florence from the 
balcony of the Casa Corsini in the Piazza del Prato, 
where she resides. The King was received with 
acclamation : never waa anything like the enthu- 
siasm. Flowers were showered down from every 
window, and the streets were decorated with a taste 
peculiar to the Italians. 

[I think the following extracts from letters written hy 
my mother duiing the year 1859- and the following, ever 
memorable in Italian history, may not be unwelcome to 
the reader. My mother took the keenest Interest in all 
tliat occurred. Owing to the liberal opinions she had 
held from her youtli, and to whieh she was ever constsnt, 
all her sympathies were with the Italian cause, and she 
rejoiced at every step wliicb tended to unite all Italy In 
one kingdom. She lived to see this great revolotion 
atcomplisked by tlie entry of Victor I'Immiuiuel into 
Rome as King of llaly; a consummation believed by 
most politicians to be a wild dream of poets and 1 
headed patriots, but now reidised and accepted j 
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mtter of course. My mother hail alwnys firm faitli 
I this result, and it wns with iuexpressible pleasure 
iie iratehed its completion. Our intimacy with tlie lead- 
[ politteians both in Tuscany and Piedmont nnturally 
idded to our interest. Kcasoli, Mennbrea, Peruzzi, 
klinghetti. Ac, we knew ultimately, aa well as Garaiilo 
HiTour, the greatest statesman Italy ever produced. No 
pie who did not witness it can imairiue the grief and con- 
tenifltion his death occasioned, and of which my mother 
rites in a letter dated June l!)tli, 18l'il. 



FEOM ME8. SOUERTIIXE TO W. GBEIG. Esa 

Flobesce, Mikj 'lilt, lejo. 

Mt DEAIIEST W., 

Your letter of the 28th would have made me 
kugh heartily were we not annoyed that j-ou should 
lAve Buffered such uneasiness on our account; the panic 
in England is ridiculous and most unfounded. The 
whole affair has been conducted with perfect unanimity 
and tnttiquilUty, so that there has been no one to tight 
irith. The .Vustriana are concentrated in Loniliardy. 
ind not in Tuscany, uor is there any one thing to 
■isttirb the perfect peace and quietness which prevail 
jflrer tlie whole eoiuitrj'; not a sonl thinks of leaving 
^orence. You do the greatest injustice to the Tuscans. 
1 first to hist not a person has been insulted, not a 
f raised against anyone ; even the obnoxious ministen- 
iten allowed to go to their country houses witliout a 
word of insult, and troops were sent with the Grand 
Duke to escort him and his family to the frontier, 
■lilartha and Mary went ail through tlie town tlie morning 
pf the revolution, which was exactly like a common feslii, 
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«nd we foiimi the tranquillity as grent whou we c 
through the streets in the afternoon. The same (jniet aJ 
prevails, the people are at their usual employments, the 
thentrea and private receptions go on as usual, and the 
lirovisional government is excellent. Everjone kn« 
the revolution long before it took phu^e and the q 
iies3 with which it was to be conducted. I nra ( 
lit the tone of English politics, and trust, for the 1 
of the country and humanity, tlintwe do not iutenJ 
inidie witr upon France and Sardinia. It would I 
disgi-ace and everlasting stigma to make a cm 
against the oppressed, being ourselves free. The i 
here liave behaved S2>lendidly, and we rejoice that \ 
have been here to witness such noble conduct, 
nation ever made such progress as the Tuscans \ 
done since the year "48. Not a word of republicaniu 
has never been named. AH tliey want is a couBtitatS 
government, and this they are quietly settling . . 



FEOM MES. SOMEETILLf: TO "', OREIG. ESQ. 

Flube.s'ce, ntk May, U 

Everjthing is perfectly qtriet 

llie TugcaiiH are giving money liberally for carn-iui 
the war. We have bought quantities of old linei^j| 
your aiatcra and I spend the day in making linkg 
hiutdeges for Uie wounded soldiers ; great quantities B 
already been sent to i'iedmont. Hitherto the i 
been favourable to the allied anuy. Ood grant | 
England may not enter mto tlie conli-Ht till Uiu \nnbi 
are driven out of Italyl After that jioint has been g 
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lonr honour would be safe. To take part with the 
I oppreesoi's and maintain despotism in Italy would be in- 
l&mous. Tuscany is to be occupied by a large body of 

■ troops under the command of Prince Napoleon. A great 
liinfuiy are already encamped on the meailows at the 
LCascine — fine, spirited, merry yomig men ; many of 
I them have the Victoria medal. They are a thorough 
I protection against any attack by the Austrians, of which, 
f however, there is little chance, as they have enough to 

do in Lonibardy. There is to be a great affair this 

morning at nine o'clock ; an altar is raised in the middle 

of the camp, and the tricolour (Italian) flag is to be 

blessed amidst salvoes of cannon. Your friend, Bettino 

Ricasoli, is thought by far the most able and states- 

manlike person in Tuscany ; he is highly re8i>ected. 

I Martha and I dined with Mr. Scarlett, and met . . . 

I -who said if the Grand Duke had not been the most 

* foolish and obstinately weak man in the worhl, he might 

still have been on tlie throne of Tuscany ; but that 

now he has made that impossible by going to Vienna and 

allowing hia two sons to enter tlie Austrian army 

J We have had a visit from Dr. Falkner, his two nieces 
I and brother. They had been spending the winter in 
I Sicily, where he discovered rude implements formed 
[ by man mixed with the bones of prehistoric animals in a 
I cave, so hermetically shut up tliat not a donbt is left of 
■a of men having Hvcd at a period far anterior to that 
\ assigned as the origin of mankind. Similar discoveries 
\ have recently been made elsewhere. Dr. Falkner had 
I travelled mui-h in tlie Ilinndayas, and Uvcil two years on 
l-tbe great jihun of Tibtt ; the account he gave me of it 

■ was moat interesting. His brother had spent fifteen 
l-}«ars in Australia, so the conversation delighted me ; I 
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leai-nt so much that was uew. I am glnd la hear I 
the Queea lias been so kiud to my friend Fai 
seems she lias given him an apartment at Ham 
Court nicely fitted np. She went to see it herself,^ 
having consulted scientific men ns to the inetni 
that were necessary for liis pursuits, she had a laboi 
fitted up with them, and made liim a present of the n 
That is doing things handsomely, and no once y 
Neivtou has deserved it so much. 



FRfiH MRS. SOMKRVILLE TO W. GREIG, ESa 

Florekce. &>h An*, I 

All is perfectly quiet ; a large hoi 

Trench troops are now in Tuscany, and many moH 
expected probably to make a diversion on this sid* c 
Austrian army through Afodena ; but nothing is kodl 
the most profound secrecy is maintained as to all H 
movements. Success has hitherto attended the i 
army, and the gi-eatest bravery has been shown, 
enthusiasm among the men engaged is excesaivea I 
Iving of Sardinia himself tlie bravest of the bnive,ir 
exposes himself so much ttiat tlie people : 
petitions to him to be more carefii]. The Zonavea e 
out in the midst of the battle, " Le roi <-et nn Zoon 
Prince Napoleon keeps verj- quiet, and avoids i 
liimself as much as possible. The French troop 
very fine indeed— young, gny, exlreroely civU and fl 
bred. The secrecy is quite curious ; even the e 
of the rcgiuienta do not know where they may bal 
till t!ie order comes : bo all is conjecture. . . 



Public Affairs. 

TOUng King of Naples seems to follow the footsteps < 
Ilia Entlier; I hope in God that we may not protect una 
defend him. How anxious we are to know what t 
House of Ooimuons nill do I Let us hope thej will t 
the liberal side ; but the conservative party seems to 1 
increasing. 



FHOM MRS. SOMERTILLE TO yi. GREIG, ESCJ. 

Flobbnce. !2iuf Avgiiit, I 

Public affairs go on admirably 

few weeks ago the electious took place of the members 
of the Tuscan parliament with a calm and tranquillity of 
which you have uo idea. Every proprietor who pays 
16 pauls of taxes (75 pence) has a vote. There are 180 
members, consisting of tlie most ancient nobility, the 
richest proprietors, the most distinguished physicians 
and lawyers, and the most respectable merchants. They 
hold their meetings in the magnificent hall of 
Pft]azEO Vecchio — the Sala Dei Cinquecento. The fii 
two or three days were employed in choosing a president 
&c., &c. ; then a day was named to determine the fate of 
the house of Lorraine. I could not go, but Martha went 
with n Tuscan friend. There was no speaking ; the vote 
vras by ballot, and each member separately went up to a 
table before the president, and silently put his ball into 
a large vase. Two members poured the balls ijito a 
and on examination, said, " No division is necessaiy 
they are all blaok," — which was followed by long an* 
loud cheering. They have been equally unanimous in 
Legations in Parma and Modena ; and Uie wish of 
peoplfl is to form one kingdom of these four stutes uni 
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an Italian prince, excluding all Austriana for ever. The 
union ia perfect, and the determination quiet but deep 
and unalterable. If .tlie Archduke is for«ed upon them, 
it must be by amied force, which the French emperor 
will not likely permit, after the Archduke was fool 
enough to fight against him at Solferino. ^Vll the four 
states have unanimously voted union with Piedmont ; 
hut they do not expect it to be granted. The destinies •£■ 
Europe are now dependent on the two emperors. 



FROM MBS. SOMEBTpTLLB TO W. GEEIO. ESQ, 

Flokesck, 23rrf Afirii, ISfl 
You would have bad this letter sooner, my ded 
Woronzow, if I had not been prevented from writm^ J 

you yesterday evening The weather has I 

atrocious ; deluges of rain night and day, and so c 
that I have been obliged to ky in a second supply 1 
wuod. Tht; otdy good day, and tlie only one I have b 
out, was that on which the king arrived. It fortuiiftt 
was fine, and the sight was magnificent ; quit« worthy 4 
so great an historical event. No carriages were aUoin 
after the guns fired announcing diat the king Hod \ 
Leghorn ; so nc should have been ill off, had it not h 
for the kindness of our friend the KItirchcsa Ligatid 
who inritetl us to her balcony, which is now vory I 
as they have built an addition to tlieir house for 1 
eldest Hon and hia pretty wife. We were thcrw \ 
hoon before the king arrived ; but as aD the I'lore 
iooiety was there, and many of our friends from To 
1 G«noa, we found it vciy agroeahle. The hooM il 
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the Prnto, very near the gate the king was to enter. On 
PHch side of it stages were raised like steps in an aiuplti- 
theatre, which were densely crowded, every window 
decorated with gaily-caloured hangings and the Italian 
llag; the streets were lined with " guardie civiche," and 
bands of music plnyod from time to time. The people 
sbonted " Evviva ! " every time « gun was fifed. In the 
luidst'of this joy, there nppem-ed what resembled a 
faneral procession — about a hundred emigrants following 
Uie Venetian, Roman, and Neapolitan colours, all hung 
with black crape ; they were warmly applauded, and 
many people shed tears. They went to the railway 
station just without tlie gate to meet the Kijig, ami when 
they hailed him as " lie iVitalUi ! " he was mucli affected. 
.Vt last he appeared riding a fine English horse, Prince 
Cnrignan on one hand and Baron Kicasoli on his left, 
followed by a numerous " troiijtf iluree " of generals and 
of his suite in gay uniforms and well mounted. The 
King rides well ; so tlie effect was extremely brilliant. 
Then followed several carriages ; in the first were Count 
Cavour, Buoncompagiii, and the Marchese Bartolomuiei. 
You cannot form the slightest idea of the excitement ; it 
waa a burst of enlhnsiasm, and the reception of Cavour 
was as wunii. We threw a perfect shov-i^r of doivera 
liver him, wluch tlie Marchesa had provided for the 
occasion ; and her youngest son Cino, a nice lad, went 
Iiimself to present liis bouipiet to the King, who seemed 
qoite pleased with the boy. I felt so much for Madame 

du Lajatico herself. I said to ber bow kind I 

thought it in her to open lier house ; she burst into tears, 
and said, though she wan in deep iilHiction, she could not 
be sc selliah as not nffer her friends the best {xiaition 
in Florence for seeing Mhnt to many of titem ' 
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must important event in their lives, as it was to her en 
in her grief. The true Italitin taste appeKred to ] 
fection iu every street through which the proueiHiion 
passed to the Duomo, and thence to the Palazzo Pitti. 
Those who saw it deelnre nothing could surpass t 
splcudonr of the cathedral when illuniiuated; but \ 
we could not see, nor did we aee the proceasion againfl 
was impossible to penetrate the crowd. They say t 

are 40,000 strangers in Florence I was voiA 

too tired to go out again to Bee the illuminations and % 
fireworks on the Ponte Carrajn ; your aistere saw it I 
so I leave them to tell you all about it The King I 
Prince are terribly eai-ly ; they and RicaaoU are on hoi 
back by^t'e in the momiug ; the King dinee at twd 
and never touches food ufterwunk, though he haa^ 
dintitir party of 60 or 80 every day at six. 
Now, my dearest Woronzow, I must end, for I doll 
wUli to mias another post. 1 am really wonderfully i 
for my age. 

Your devoted mother, 

Makx Souebti 



FKOJ[ MRS. SOMKHVILLE TO W. GREIO, ESQ. 

FLONXicrE, I'irA Jiuic, 184 
Italy has bet-ii Uirow*ii JDlo the c 



Kftiictioii by the ileatli of Cavour. In my lung life I a 
knew any event whatever which caused so imJversal i 
doep sorrow. There b not a village or town tlirun{ 

the whole peninsula which has not had a funeral » 

luid the very poorest people, who lind linrdly clotJies on 
their backs, iutil black crape tied round their arm or uedt. 




TwAsa state of consternatiou, nnilno wumlur! Every one 
felt tliat tlie greatest and best mou of this centur>' has 
been tftkeii away before he had completely emancipated 
his country. All the progress is due to him, and to luin 
nlone ; the revolution hsts cnlleil forth men of much 
tiUent, yet the whole ure imuieasiu'nhly his inferior in 
every respect — even your friend, Gicasoli, who is most 
able, and the best successor that can he found, is, com- 
pared with Cuvour, as Tuscany to Europe. Happily the sad 
loss did not occur sooner. Now things are so far advanced 
that they cannot go hack, and I trust tliat llicasolt, who is 
not wanting in tirmuess and moral courage, will complete 
what biia been so happily begun. I am sorry to say he 
is not in verj- good heiillh, but I trust he will not fall 
into the hands of the physician who attended Cavour, 
and who mistook his disease, reduced him by loss of 
htood, and then finding out his reul illness, tried to 
strengthen liim when too late. There was a most ex- 
cellent article in the " Times " on the two statesmen, 



[My mother's i-ecollections coutinue tlius ; 



One night the moon shone so bright that wc' 
sent tiie carriage away, and walked liome from 
u reception at tlie Mnrehcsa Ginori's. In crossing 
the PLizza Siiii Miirco, an acquaintance, who accom- 
panied UiS, took us to the Maglio, which is close 
by, to hear an echo. I like !Ui echo; yet there 
IB something ho unearthly in the aerial voice, 
that it never faik to niisc a supcmtitioas 
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iu me, sueti as I hiive felt more than 
as I R'afl "Ossiim" while tiuvelUug among ( 
Highland hills in my Boj'ly youth. In orn.' of 1 
grand passes of the Oborland, when we were J 
Switzerland, we were enveloped in a mist-, throia^ 
which peaks were dimly seen. We stopped to 1 
im echo ; the response came clear and distinct ] 
a great distance, and I felt as if the Spirit of 1 
Mountain had spoken. The impression depentU j 
aeeosaory cirenmstances ; for the roar of a railw 
train passing over a viaduct has no such effect. 
• • • • • 

I lost my husband in Florence on the 26th Jni 

1860 From the preceding narrative mayl 

seen the sympatliy, affL-ction, aud confidence, whj 
always existed between ua. . . . . 

[After what has already been said of the Iiappiness \ 
mother enjoyei) (luring the long years of their mai 
life, it may bo imagiueil what grief was h^r's Ht \ 
father's death after only three days' ilhiess. Mytnotlid 
dear friend and correspondent. Miss F. P. Cobbe, * 
lo her as follows on lliis occasion : — 

" I liBve just leamed from a lett«r from Captain Fai 
lo my brother the (jtreat affliction which has beEaillen y 
I <'4ULnot express to you how it has grieved me to t 
lliat Kuch a sorrow atiould have ivXitw on you, and \ 
tlie dear, kind olil man, whose welcome so oftoti touoq 
autl grnUficd mcj should have paused away so soon o 



Second Widowhood. 

I had seen you both, as I often thought, the most heautj 
ful instance of united nlil age. His love and pride in yo 
hreaking out as it diil at every instant ivhen you happeut 
t J be absent, gives me the measure of what his loss mu 
be to your warm heart." 



The following letter from my mother, dated April 
1861, addressed to her sister-in-law, was written aft«r 
reading my grandfather's " I^ife and Times," the publi- 
cation of which my father did not live to see. 



My dear Janet, - 



FmBENCB, 2Stt April, 1961. 



I received the precious volume * you have bo 
kindly sent to mc some days ago, but I have delayed 
thanking you for it till now because we all wished to 
read it first. We ni-e highly pleased, and have been i 
tieeply interested in it. The whole tone of the book J 
is f hum etc fistic of your dear father ; the benevolence, \ 
wanii-heaitedness, and C'iiristian charity which appeared 
in the whole course of his life and ministry-. That 
which has struck us all most forcibly is the liberality of 
hia sentiments, both religious and pohtical, at a tinta^ 
whoa narrow views and bigotry made it even dangeroaal 
to avow them, and it required no small courage to do so* J 
Ho was far in advance of the age in which he lived; | 
* Th« BeT. P. &oiiier>iIle'a "Life uid TlmeiL" 
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his political opinions are those of the present day, hi 
religious opinions still before it. There are mimf part 
of the liook which will please the general reader iron 
the grapliic description of the manners and custom 
of the time, as well as the narrative of his inter 
course with many of the eminent men of his day 
Your most dear father's affectionate remembrance of mi 
touches me deeply. I have but one regret, dear Jenny 
and that is that our dear William did not Uve to sei 
the accomplishment of what was his djdiig wish ; but 

God's will be done We are all mnch as usnal : I lat 

wonderfully well, and able to write, which I do for » timt 
every day. I do not think I feel any difference in capacity, 
but I become soon tired, and then I read the news- 
papers, some nmnaing bijok, or work. . . . Everything it 
flourishing in Italy, and tlie people happy and contented, 
except those wlio were employed and dependent on the 
former sovereigns, but they are few in comparison; and 
now there is a fine army of 200,000 men to defend the 
country, even if Austria should make an attack, but 
that is nut likely at present. Rome is still the difficulty, 
but tlie Pope must and soon will lose his temporal 
power, for the people are determined it shall be so. . . . 
I am, dear sister, 

Most affectionately yours, 

Mary SouEaviLLE. 

To Mfifi. Elliot, of Boseliank, BoxbniEh shire. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



D MICROSCOPIC HCIKKCK — 



0PINIOS ON WOl 
tn» OWS CH*ilAI.TBB— 1 
IX KKUWI-EDGR 
ROTAI. tTAUAS 



Booji after my dear husband's death, we went 

to Spezia, as my health required change, aud [ 

I for some time we m:i(le it our headquarters, 

spending ouc winter at Florence, another at Genoa, 

where my aon and his wife c;ime to meet 

us, and where I had very great delight in the 

I beautiful singing of our old friend Clara Novello, 

I now Countess Gigliucci, who used to come to my 

house, and sing Handel to me. It was a real 

pleasure, and her voice was as pure and silvery 

as when I first heard her, years before. Another 

I vrinter we sjH'ot at Turin. On returning to Spezia 

( in the summer of 1861, the beautiful comet visible i 
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that year appi'iircd for the first time the vory 
pvcuing we arrived. On the following, and during 
many evenings while it was visible, we used to row 
in a small boat a little way from shore, in ortler to^ 
see it to greater advantage. Nothing could bon 
poetical than the clear starlit heavens with i 
beautiful comet reflected, nay, almost repeated, in 
the calm glassy water of the gulf. The perfect 
silence and stillness of the scene was very impre 
ftive. 

I was now unoccupied, and felt the necessity \ 
having something to do, desultory reading being igj 
sufficient to int<?re8t me ; and as I had always ( 
sidered the section on cLemistrj' the weakest part of 
the connection of the "Physical Sciences," 1 resolvol 
to write it anew. My daughters strongly opposed this, 
saying, *' Why not write a new book ? " They were 
right ; it would have been lost time : so I followeti 
their advice, though it was a formidable undertaking 
at my age, considering that the general character of 
science had greatly changed By the improvctl 
state of the microscope, an invisible creation in the 
Jiir, the earth, and the water, hod been brought 
within the limits of human vision ; the microscopic 
structure of plints and animals had l)een minutely 
fitu<l)ed, and by synthesis nmuy substances had \»xi\ 
formed of the clcmentarr atoms sinjilar to those 
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•dupKi! by nature. Dr. Tymlall's experiments had 

wved the inconceivable* minuteness of the atoms 

matter; Mr. Gassiot and Professor Plucher batl 

labliBtwd their experiments on the stratification of 

Jie electric light ; and that series of discoveries by 

icientific men abroad, but chiefly by our own 

nhilosophers at Lome, which had been in progress 

!br a course of years, prepared the way for Buuseii 

xu\ Kirchhofs raiirvellous consummation. 

Such was the field opened to rae ; but instead of 
)eicg dUcourjiged by its magnituile, I seemed to 
: resumt-tl the perseverance and energy of my 
'oxxxh, and began to write with courage, though I 
did not think I should live to finish even the sketch 
I had made, and which I intended to publish under 
iie name of " Molecular and Microscopic Science," 
Ud assumed as my motto, " Dens magnus in mag- 

i, maximus in minimis," from Saint Augiistin. 

My manuscript notes on Science were now of the 

eittest use ; and we went for the wint<.T to Turin 
jlSei— 18G2), where I could get books from the 
Klblic libraries, and much information on subjects of 
[atnral history from Professor De Filippi, who has 
Mttntly died, much regretted, wIhIl- on a scientific 
mission to Japan find C'bina, as well as from other 
I 8ul>Bcribp(l to various perioilicals on 
•liemtcid and other branches of science; the tcausac- 
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tiona of several of our societies were sent to me, '. 
I began to write, I waa now an old woman, very 
de;if and with shaking hands ; but I could still «*x 
to thread the finest needle, juid read the finest print, 
but I got sooner tired when writing than I used to 
do, I wrote regularly every morning from eight till 
twelve or one o'clock before rising. I was not 
alone, for I had a mountain sparrow, a great pet, 
which sat, and indeed is sitting on my arm as I v 
these lines. 

The Marehose Doria has a large property at Sp< 
and my dear friend Teresa Doria generally spent^ 
evening with us, when she and I chatted and pUjI 
Bdzique together. Her sons also came frequenfl 
and some of the officers of the Italian navy, 
who became our very good frii'ud is Cajtlain W'il 
Acton, now Admiral, and for two years Ministar'I 
Slarine ; he ia veiy handsome, and, what is belt* 
most agreeable, accomplished gentleman, who 1 
interested himself in many branches of natural 1 
torj', besides being a go<Kl UnguisL lu summer I 
British Bquadron, commanded by Adniind Smart, 
ranie for five weeks to Spezia. My nephew, Henry 
Fairfax, was comnuuider on lioard the ironclad 
" Resistance." Notwittmtanding my age, I w»8 so 
corioua to sec ao ironeWl that I went lUl ovtr thti 
"Eeeistance," even to the engine-room and screw- 
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illc}-. I also went to luncheon on boanT the flag- 
whip "Victoria," a three-decker, which put me in 
Jitl of olden times. 

[The following extracts are from lettei-s of my mother's, 
Iwritten in 1863 and 1865 :— 

FfiOM MKS. SOMEHVILLE TO W. GltKlG. ESQ, 

Sl'K)!Li, m* itay, 1863. 
How happy your last letter haa made me, my 

■ dearest Woronzuw, to hear that you ai'e making real pru- 
Ifp-Ess, and that you begin to feel better from the fiatli 
■.wiitArs Of your general health I had the very 

■ best account this morning from your friend Colonel 
■Gordon. I was most agreeably surprised and gratified 
Iby a very kind and interesting letter from him, enclosing 
I'hU photiigraph, and giving lue an account of his great 
I vrorks at Portsmouth with reference to (he defence by 
[ iniu as well as stone 

I wish I could show you the baskets inll of flowers i 

which Martha and Marj- bring to me from the mountains. 

They are wonderfully beautiful ; it is one of my greatest 

amuHements putting them in water. I quite regret 

. when they cannot go for them. The orchiees and the 

I gladioles are the chief flowers now, but such a variety 

I and such colours ! You see we have our quiet plea- 

I Bures. I often think of more than " GO years ago," when 

I I used to scramble over the Bin at Burntisland after 
I our tods-tails and leddies-iingers, hut I fear there is 
I liardly a wild spot existing now in the lowlAn<l3 of 
(^cothiud 

God blesH you, my dearest Woronzow. 
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PROM MKS. SOMERVILLE TO W. GBEIG. ESQ. 
Mr DEAREST WoROVZthW, 

I fear Agues and jou must have tliouglit your 
old mother had gone mnd when you read M.'s letter. 
Ill my sober senses, however, though sufficiently excited 
to give me strength for the time, I went over every p«rt 
■)f the Retistanct,' and exiiuiined everytliinj{ iu di'tiiil 
I'xcept the stokehole f I was not even hoisted on board, 
but mounted the companion-ladder bravely. It was n 
glorious sight, the perfection of structure in every part 
iistonished me. A ship like that is the triumph of human 
talent and of British tulent, for all confess our supe- 
rioty in this respect to every other nation, and I am 
hap)>y to see that no jealousy has arisen from the meet- 
ing of the French and EogUsh fleets. I was proud tlinl 
our " young admiral " t had the command of so fine « 
vessel .... I also spent a most agreeable day on board 
tlie Fictorirt, tliree-decker, and saw every part of the three 
decks, which are very different from what they wens ia 
my father's time ; ever^ihing on a mucli larger scale, more 
elegant and convenient. But the greatest change is in the 
men ; I never saw a finer set, ao gentlemanly-loukiag 
nnd well-behaved; almost all can read tind write, oud 
they have an excellent libraiy and reading-room in hU 
the shipH. No sooner was the fleet gont than tlie 
luliui Society of NiitunU History held their uimuii] 

* Ths Hftiitanet, bonded, onDimanded by C&pt«in Quntbatrl^iie, 
dion BlMint an iitak Imtk. 

t CapUin Bonry Furt&i, 1117 tnntlinr'a otphov, Uien Ocaaauiiiei va 
tMol liu XttitUMt, Mnlar ofBaw ta Uie r Hrrtrr* nf Uwm 
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nee^ghere, CapelUni* beingpreaident in the absence (in 
Horneo) of Giacomo Doria. There were altogether seventy 
Ixaetubers, Italian, Freni-h, and German. I was chosen an 
KAssociate by acolanintion, and had to write a few lines of 
The westlier was beautiful and the whole party 
I dined everj- day on the t«iTace below our windows, which 
I Vfts very anmaing to Miss Campbell and your sisters, 
I who distinctly heard the speeches. I was invited to dinner 
land the wife of the celebrated Professor Vogt was asked 
I to meet me ; I declined dining, as it lasted bo long that 
¥l ebould have been too Ured, but I went down to the 
^dessert. Cupellini ciuue for me, and all rose as I came 
En, and ever)* attention was shown me, my liealth was 
;. iVc. It looted four days, and we had many 
>ning visits, and I received a quantity of papers on all 
Isnbjects. I am working very hard (for me at least), but 
|l cannot hurry, nor do I see the need for it. I write 
) slowly on account of the shaking of my hand that 
lalthungh my head is clear I make little but steady 

Vjtrogress 

Your affectionate mother, 

Mary Somekmi,i,e. 



After tlii; battle of Aspromonte, Garibaltli arrived 
I prieoner ou board a muu-of-war, and was jilaced at 
I Variguano undor surveillance. His wound had not 
[been propexly dressed, iind he was in a state of great 
lauflcriiig. Manysurgt-ona came from all [HU-ts of Italy, 
■and one even from England, to attend Lim, but the 
* PTufuvior of Ottolosr at Boioffna. 
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uminent Professor N^latoa saved him from i 
tion, with which he was threatened, by extracting 
the bullet from his ankle. I never saw (Jaribaldi 
during his three months' residence at Varignauo and 
Spezia ; I had no previous acquaintance with him ; 
consequently, as I could be of no use to him, I did 
not consider myself entitled to intrude upon liim 
merely to gratify my own curiosity, although uu 
one admired his noble and disinterested character 
more than I did. Not so, many of my couiitr)-- 
men, and countrywomen too, as well as ladies of 
other nations, who worried the poor man out of 
Ids life, and mode themselves eminently ridicu- 
lous. One lady went so far as to collect the hoins 
from his comb, — others showered tracts upon him. 

I had hitherto been very healtliy ; but in the 
lieginning of winter I was seiiied with a sevens 
dlness which, though not immediately dangerous, 
laated so long, that it was doubtful whether I 
should have stamina to recover. It was a [tainful 
and fatiguing time to my ilaughU^rs. They were 
quite worn out with nursing mc ; our maid was ill, 
:ujd our man-servant, Luigi Lucchesi, watched me 
with such devotion that he sat up twenty-four nights 
with me. He has Iwen with ub eighteen years, and 
now that I am old and feeble, he uttt-ndn me nitli 
unceaftiog kindness. It is but justice to say that 
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fever were so faitlifuUj' or well son'ed aa by 
It&liaos ; and none are more; ingenioua in turning 
thdr Uands to anything, ami in never objecting to 
I do this or that, aa not what they were hired for, — a ' 
I givat quality for people who, like ourselves, keep 
I few servants. After a time they identify them- 
I eelvee with the family they serve, as my faithful 
tLuigi has done with all liis heart. I am sincerely 
Iftttachccl to him. 

In the spring, when I hm-l recovered, my son and 
Lhia wife came to Sjiezia, and we all went to Flo- 
I rence, where we had the pleasure of seeing many old 
I fideJlds. We returned to Spezia, and my son and 
I faia wife left us to go back to England, intending to 
\ meet ns again somewhere the following spring. I 

I little thought we never should meet again. 

I My Bon sent his sisters a l)cautiful little cutter, built 

1 by Mr. Forrest in London, which has been a great 

I resource to them. I always insist on their taking a 

L good Bailor with tliera, although I am not in the 

1 least nervous for their safety. Indeed, small as the 

I " Frolic " is — and she is only about twenty-eight 

feet from stem to stem — she has weathered some 

I etifi" g:iles gallantly, aa, for instance, when our friend, 

Mr. Montague Brown, Ilritish consul at Genoa 

sailed her from Genoa to Spezia in very had 
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weather ; and in a very daogerous squall my daagh- 
ttra were caught in, coming from Amalfi to Sorrento. 
The " Frolic " had only just arrived at Spezia, wbeu 
we heard of the sudden death of my dear Bon, Ocl.j 
l$G5. il 

[This event, which took from my mother's last jeara 
one of her chief delights, she bore with her usual 
calm courage, looking forward confidently to a reunion 
at no distant date with one who had been the most 
dutiful of sons and beloved of friends. She nerer jier- 
niitted herself, in writing her Recollections, to refer tu 
her fet-'Unga under these great sorrows. 



Some time after this, my widowed daughter-in-Liw 
spent a few mouths wHth us. On her return to Loudvn, 
I sent tie manuscript of the " Molecular and Micro- 
scopic Science " with lier for publication. In writing 
this book I made a great mistake, and repent jL 
JIathemalies oie the natural beut of ray miad. If 
I had devoted myself exclusively to that study, I 
might probably have written something useful, as a 
new era had begun in that science. Although I got 
"Chasles on thi: Higher Geometry," it could bt- bur 
a secoudory object while I was engaged iu writing 
a popular Ixwk. Sulisequently, it became a source 
of deep iat«rc»t and occupation to me. 



Spestc 
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' Spem is ver}* much apoilt by the worlca iu 

rogrcss for the ai-senal, though nothing can change 

the beauty of the gulf as seen from our windows, 

wcially the group of the (."nixara mountains, with 

l8 and ranges of hills, becoming mow and 

B verdant down to the water's edge. The effect 

the setting-sun on this gi-oup is varied and 

brilliant beyond beUef. Even ], in spite of my 

ihaking hand, resumed the biiidb, and painted a 

new of the ruined Castle of Ostia, at tlie mouth of 

lo Tiber, from a sketch of my own, for my dear 

md Teresa Doria, 

We now came to live at Naples ; and on leaving 

jgpczia, I spent a fortnight uith Count and Countess 

■Daedom at the Villa Cai>pom, near Florence, where, 

1 unable to visit, I had the pleasure of seeing 

my Florentine friends again. 

We spent two days in Rome, and dined with our 

tecndfl the Duca and Duehesa di Sermonetrt. We 

fere grieved at his blindneHs, but found him as 

(able aa ever. 

Through our friend, Admiral Acton, I lx"canie 

^uainted ^vith Professor Panceii, Professor 

of CcHnparative Anatomy ; Signore de Gasparis, 

who has discovered nine of the minor planets, 

iSd is an excellent mathematician, and somo 

f others. To these genllcmcu I urn indebted for being 
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elected an houomry member of the Accadenci 
Pontouiana. 

We were much interested in Vesuvius, which, 
several moutli», was in a state of great activi 
At first, tliero were only volumes of smoke 
some small streama of lava, but these were follow 
by the most magnificent projections of red 
stoues and rocks rising 2,000 feet alwve the top) 
the mountain. Many fell back again into the cratj 
but a large portion were thwwu in fiery show 
down the sides of the cone. At length, tbcl 
!)cautiful eruptions of lapilU ceased, and the la^ 
llowcd more abundantly, though, being intermitt 
and always issuing from the simimit, it waa qui 
harmless ; volumes of smoke and vapour rose i 
the crater, an<l were nirried by the wind to a 
distance. In Kuushine the contrast waa beautl 
between the jet-black smoke and the silvery-whi 
clouds of vapour. At length, the moimtain 
turned to apparent trauquillity, though the vioUl 
detonations occasionally heard gave warning 1 
the calm might not hist long. At last, one evei 
in November, 18fi8, when one of my daughters a 
I were obsen'ing the mountain ihi-ough a 
goo<l telescope, lent us by a friend, we distinctly a 
a new crater burst out at tlie foot of the cone in 
Atrio del C«vallo» and bants of red-hot lapiUlfl 
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red smoke pomiiig forth in volumes. Early iirxtj 
raorniug we saw a great stream of lava pouringJ 
down to the north of the Observatory, and a MlumnI 
of black smoke issuing from the new craters, be-l 
cause there were two, and assuming the weU-knownf 
appearance of a pine-tree. The trees on the northern .1 
edge of the lava were already on fire. The stream I 
of lava very soon reached the plain, where it \ 
overwhelmed fields, vineyai-ds, and houses. It waal 
more than a mile in width and thirty feet deep; \ 
My daughters went up the mountain the evening! 
after the new craters were formed ; as for me, I j 
could not risk the fatigue of such an excursion, but | 
I saw it admirably from our own windows. During I 
this year the volcanic forces in the interior of the \ 
earth were in unusual activity, for a series of earth- J 
quakes shook the west coast of South America for 1 
more than 2,500 miles, by which many thousands of I 
tha inhabitants perished, and many moi-e were I 
rendered homeless. Slight shocks were felt in many j 
jwrts of Europe, and even in England. Vesuvius 1 
waa our safety-valvo. The pressure must have been 1 
very great which opened two new u'atvrs in the Atrio j 
del Oavallu and forced out such a mass of matter. I 
There is no evidence that water had been eoncemed I 
in the late erui)tion of Vesuvius ; but during the I 
whole of the preceding auttunn, the fall of rain had i 
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been unusttally great and continuous. There wa 
frequpnt tlmnder-stomia ; and, on one occasion, 
quantity of ruin that fell was so great, 83 to caoi 
a Lind-slip in Pizzifalcoue, by which several houi 
were uverwhtlmed ; and, on another occuaiou, 
torrent of rain was so violent, that the Riviera i 
Chiaja was covered, to the depth of half a me) 
with mud, and stones brought dow^l by the wad 
from the heights above. This enormous quantity or 
water pouring on the slopes of Vesuvius, and per- 
colating through the crust of the earth into thi- 
fiery caveroH. where volcanic forces are generated, 
being resolved into steam, and possibly aided by the 
expansion of volcinic gases, may have been a part 
agent in propelling the formidable stream of 1«1 
which has caused such destmction. We obsen 
that when lava abounded, the projection of i 
and lapilli either ceased altogether, or became I 
small amount. The whole eruption ended la ( 
shower of impalpable ashes, which hid the motfl 
t.iin for many tJays, and which were carried ton 
groat distance by the wind. Sometimes the a 
were pure white, giving the mountain the appel 
auce of being covered with snow. Vapour i 
tinued to rise from Vesuvius in boautifnl ailiM 
clouds, which ceased and left the edge of the era 
whit*; with sublimations. 1 owe to A'emiviua j 
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; pleasure of making the acquaiDtance of Mr. 

Phillips, Professor of Geology in the University of 

BOxford ; and, aft<.Tward8, that of Sir John Luhbock, 

■fmd Professor Tyndall, who had come to Naples on 

f purpose to see the eruption. Unfortunately, Sir 

John Lubbock and Professor Tyndall were so 

limited for time, that they could only spend one 

I evening with us ; but I enjoyed a delightful evening, 

lAud had raueh seientific conversation. 

Notn'itlistauding the progress meteorology has 

made since it became a subject of exact observation, 

yet oo explanation has been given of the almost un- 

Iprecedentcd high pumraer temperature of 1868 in 

I Gurat Britain, and even in the Arctic regions. In 

■England, the grass and heather were dried up, and 

[extensive areas were set on fix'e by sparks from rail- 

rvay locomotives, the conflagrations spreading so 

rapidly, that they could only be an-ested by cutting 

trenches to intercept their course. The whalers 

found open water to a higher latitude than usual ; 

but, although the British Government did not avail 

themselveaof this opportunity for further Arctic dis- 

»very, Sweden, Germany, France, and especially 

) United States, have taken up the sulyect with 

t energy. Eight expeditions sailed for the Nortli 

IPolar region between the years 1868 and 1870; 

(several for the expresis purpose of reaching the 
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Polax Sea, wliich, T have no doubt, will be attained; 
now that steam has given such power to penetrate 
the fields of floating ice. It would be more than a 
dashing ezploit to make a cruise on that unknown 
sea ; it would be a discovery of vast scientific im- 
portance witli regard to geogniphy, magnetiam, tem- 
pcmture, the general cii-culatiou of the atmosphere 
and oceans, as well as to natural history. I cannot 
but regret that I shall not live to hear the result of 
these voyages. 



The British laws arc adverse to women ; and wo 
are deeply indebted to Mr. Stuart Mill for daring 
to show their iniquity and injustice. The law in the 
United States is in some respects even worse, in- 
sulting the sex, by granting suffrage to tlie nijwly- 
enianeipat(-'d slaves, and refusing it to the most 
highly-educated women of the Republic. 

[For tlie noble character and transcendent intellect ol 
Mr. iT. H. Mill my mother had the greatest admiration. 
She lind some coiTcspondence witli liim on the snbject oi 
the petition to I'lirliament for the extension of the suf- 
frage to women, which she signed ; and she also wi'ote to 
;liank Lim ivaniily for Ids hook on the " Subjection ol 
AV'omen." In Mr. MIU'm ivply to the latter he says : — 
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fTItOM JOHN 8T0AET MILL, ESQ., TO MHS. SOMEItVILIX. 
Blackkeatb Pabk, Jv\\i IStA, 186'.). 
Bear Madam, 

Such B letter as yours is « sufficient reward 

for the trouble of writing the little book. I could liave 

Ltlesixed no better proof tliat it wns adapted to its purpose 

fttlian SHch HD eRcuunigiDg ujiiiiioa {rum you. 3 tlioiik 

, heitrtily fur titkis^j tlie trouble to express, iu such 

■Idnd terms, your approbation of the book, — tlie approba- 

jtioii of one who lias rendered such inestimable seiTice to 

Ktbe cause of women by aft'ording in her own person so 

igh an example of their iiiteUectual capabilitii-s, and, 

, by gi^■illg to the protest in the great Petition of 

last yrar the weight and importance derived &uui the 

ritignattire which headed it. 

I am, 

Dear Madam, 
Most sincerely and respectfully yours, 
J. S. Mill. 



Age hns not abated my zeal for the emancipation 

itof my sex from the unreasonaljle prejudice too 

prevalent in Great Britain agniiist a literary and 

^Bcicntific education for women. The French are 

more civilizetl in this resi>cet, for thoy have token 

>he lend, and have given thu firat example iu modem 

ptimca of encouragement to the high iutcJlectuol 

culture of the sex. filadame Emma Chcnu, who 

[had received the degree of Master of Arts from 
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the KiieuUy of Sciences of the University in Pai 
Iiiis more recently received the diploma of Licentiate ■ 
iu MattR'inaticEil Sciences from the same illustrious 
Society, after a Buccessful examination in algebra, 
trigonometry, analytical geometiy, the differential 
iintl integi-a! calculus, and astronomy. A Russian 
lady has also taken a degree; and a Imly of my ac- 
quaintance has received a gold medal from the same 
Institution. 

I joined in a petition to the Senate of Londofl 
University, praying that degrees might be grants 
to women ; but it was rejected I have also \ 
quently signed pt^titions to Parliament for 
Female Suffrage, and have the honour now to bfltl 
member of tlie General Committee for Wona 
Suffrage in London. 



[My mother, in nlhidiiig to tlie great cluni'ies in patji 
opinion which she hml lived to see, used to remark t 
n commonly well-informed woman of Uic present i 
would have been looked upon as a prodig}' of leMmil^9 
her youth, anil that even till quite lately many consittt 
that if women were to receive tlie solid cibicntion i 
ct^or, tliey would forfeit much of their fcmiaine | 
nnd become unfit to perform their domestic daties* 
mother herself was one of the brigfatc»t examples of I 
faJInry of tliis old-world tJieory, for no one \ 
tltorou>{hlj' and grac«fiUly feminine than ahe was4 bol 
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iner and appearance; and. as I have already meu- 

r tiuned, no amount of scientific labour ever induced her to 

L neglect her )iome duties. She took Uie liveliest interest in 

[1 that has been done of late years to extend high class 

iduoation to women, both classical and scientific, and 

iled the establishment of the Ladies' Collejfe at Girton 

B a great step in the true direction, and one which could 

jBOt fail to obtain most important results. Her scientific 

Kbrat^, as already stated, has been presented to this 

College as the best fullihiient of her wishes. 






I bave lately entered my 89th yeai', grateful to 
tod for tlie innumerable blessings He has beatowetl 
on me and my ebildren ; at pejvce with all on earth, 
and I trust that I may be at peace with my Maker 
when my last hour comes, which cannot now be far 
,di9t;)Iit. 

Although I have been tried by many seVL-nr 
ifilietions, my life upon the whole has l)een 
;ppy. In my youth I had to contend with 
prejudice and illiheralitj^ : yet I was of a qmot 
temper, and eiisy to live with, and I never 
inturfiTed with or prycd into other people's 
Fairs. However, if initjititl by what I considered 
iDJust critieism or interi'erence with myself, or any 
me I loved, I could resent it fiercely. I ^'^a not 
at argument ; I was apt to lose my t*'mper ; but 
never bore ill will to any one, or forgot the manners 
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of a gtmtlewoman, however angry I may have 1: 
at the time. But I must eny that no one ever met 
with such kindnoes as I have done. I never ha<l an 
enemy. I Iiave never heen of a melancholy dis- 
jwsition ; though depressed sometimes hy circum- 
sljmcos, I always rallied again ; and although I 
seldom laugh, I can laugh hejirtily at wit or on fit 
occasion. The short time I have to live naturally 
occupies my thoughts. In the blessed hope of mcot- 
iog again with my beloved childrfu, and those who 
were and are dear to mc on earth, I think of death 
with composure and perfect confidence in the mercy 
of God. Yet to me, who am afraid to sleej) alone 
on a stormy night, or even to sleep comfortably any 
night unless some one is near, it is a fearful thought, 
that my spirit must enter that new state of exist- 
ence quite alone. We arc told of the infinite 
glories of that state, and I believe in them, though 
it is incomprehensible to us ; but aa I do compre- 
hend, in some degree at least, the exquisib; loveli- 
ness of the insible world, I confess I shall be sorry 
to leave it. I shall regret the sky, the sea, with all 
the changes of their beautiful colouring ; the earth, 
with its verdure and flowers : but far more shall I 
grieve to leave aninmls who have followed our steps 
affectionately for years, without knowing for cer- 
tjiinty their ultinuile fate, though 1 firmly believe 
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I tliat the living principle is never extinguislied. Since 
ItliL- utoms of mutter are indestructible, as far as we 
■inow, it is difficult to Ix'Ueve that the spark which 
fives to theii" union life, memory, affection, intelli- 
FgCDCC, and lideUty, is evanescent. Every atom in 
tJie human fmme, as well as in that of animals, 
imdergoes a periodical change by continual waste 
and renovation ; the abode is changed, not its in- 
habitant. If (mimals have no future, the existence 
of many ia most wretched ; multitudes are starved, 
I cruelly beaten, and loaded during life; many die 
under a barlmrous vivisection. I cannot believe that 
I imy creature was created foi- uneompenaatcd miaerj- ; 
it would be contniry to the attributes of God's 
mercy and justice. I am sincerely happy to find 
that I am not the oiUy believer in the imraortidity 
of the lower animals, 



When I was taught geography by the vilhige 
Bchoolmaster at Bunitisland, it seemed to me that 
I half the world wiia terra incognita, and now that a 
.new edition of my " Physical Geography" is re- 
[ qoired, it will be a work of givat labour to bring it 
I up to tlie presi'nt time. The discoveries in South 
I Airica alone would fdl a volume. Japau and China 
fhave been opened to Europeans since ray last 
f edition. The great cnutinent of Australia was an 
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entirely unkuowu coimtiy, except part of the coi 
Now telegmma have beeu sent and answers receivi 
in the courae of a few hours, from our counti 
throughout that mighty emjiire, and even froifi 
New Zealand, round hidf tlie globe. The inliabitants 
of the United States are our oflspriug ; so whutvvcr 
may happen to Great Britain in the course of events, 
it still wUl have the honour of colonizing, and cott* 
sequently ci\'ilizing, half the world. 
■ In all recent geographical discoveries, our I 
Geographical Society has borne the most import 
part, and none of its members have done more t 
my highly -gifted friend the President, Sir Eoda 
Murehi.son, geologist of Russia, ami founder 
author of the colossal " Silurian System," To \ 
.'iffectioD of this friend, sanctioned by the unanin 
approval of the council of that illustrious Sociel 
owe the honour of being awarded the Victoria Me( 
for my "Physical Geography." An honour so I 
expected, and so far beyond my merit, surprised a 
afi'ected me more deeply than I can find words* 
express. 

In the events of my life it may Iw seen 1 
much I have been honoured by the scicntS 
societie* and universities of I&dy, many of win 
have elected mc an honorary member or associld 
but the greatest honour 1 have received in Italjt 
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!he gift of the first gold medal liitlierto 

awarded by the Geogmphieal Society at Florence, 

aid which Wiis coined on purjtose, with my name 

\ the reverse. I received it the other day, nccom- 

lied by the following letter from General Mena- 

Preaident of the Council, himst-lf a distin- 

luaUed mathematician and philosopher : — 

FItOM GENERAL ME.NABEE.V TO MES. SOMERVILLE 

Flokence, 30/ui», IsflC, 
1 Mjj>ame, 

J'ni pris connaissauce avec le plus gmnd int^r^t de 
U belle edition de votre dernier ou\Tage sur la G^ogmphie 
Pbyaique, et Je desire vous donuer un temuignage d'liaute 
estime pour vus tmvaux. Je toub prie done, Iiladami^, 
d'accepter uiie niedaille d'or a I'effigie du Iloi Victor 
tuanuel, nion auguste souverain. C'est uu souvenir 
t mon pays dans lequel vous comptes, eomme che« 
lates les nations oil la science eat hooor^, de noiabreux 
I et admirateurs. Veulllez croire, Madame, que je 
L d'etre I'uD et I'autre en m^me temps que je 

Votre tres devou6 Serviteur, 



At a general assembly of the Italian Geographical 

icie^, at Floreuce, on the 14th March, 1870. I 

bas elected by iicciumation an Hononuy Associate of 

^at distinj^ishi'd society. I am indebted to the 

eident, the Oommendiitorc Negri, for having pro- 
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posed my name, and for a very kind letter, \ 
forming me of the honour conferred upon me. 
• • • • « 

I have still (in 18G9) the habit of studyi 
l>ed from eight in the ^loming till twelve or { 
o'clock ; but, I am loft solilar)' ; for I have lost I 
little bird who was my constant companion for eigB 
years. It had both memory and intelligence, and 
such confidence in me as to sleep upon my a 
wliile I was writing. My daughter, to whom 
was much attached, coming into mj room i 
was alarmed at its not flying to meet her, as it 
generally did, and at last, after a long search, the 
poor little creature waa found drowned in the jug, 

On the 4th Oetolwr, while at dinner, wo had a 
shock of earthquake. The vibrations were nearly 
north and south ; it lasted but a few seconds, and 
was ven,- slight ; hut in Calabria, ic, many villages 
und towns were overthrown, and very many people 
perisheil. The sliocks were repeated again and 
again ; only one was felt at Naples ; but as it 
occurred in the night, we were unconscious of it 
At Naples, it was beUeved there wouhl 
eruption of Vesuvius ; for the smoke was paj 
larly dense and black, and some of the wulls \ 
dried up. 
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I can scarcely believe that Rome, wIkuv I liave 
spent so many happy years, is now the capital of 
united Italy. I heartily rejoice in that gli^rious ter- 
mination to the vicissitudes the country has under- 
gonCy and only regret that age and infirmity prevent 
me from going to see Victor Emmanuel triunij^hantly 
enter the capital of his kingdom. The Pope s reliance 
on foreign troops for his safety was an unpardon- 
able insult to his countrymen. 

« « « « » 

The month of October this year (1870), seems to 
have been remarkal)le for disphiys of the Aurora 
Borealis. It seriously interfered witli the working 
of the telegraphs, particularly in the north of Eng- 
land and Ireland. On the night of the 24 th Oe- 
tober, it was seen over the greati^r part of Europe. 
At Florence, the common people were greatly 
alarmed, and at Naples, the peasiintiy were on tlieii* 
knees to the Madonna to avert the evil. Unfortu- 
nately, neither I nor any of my family saw the 
Aurora ; for most of our windows have a southcru 
aspect. The ft'equeut occurrence of the Aurora iji 
1870 confiims the ahvaily known period of maxi- 
mum intensity and fre<|uency, every ten or twelve 
years, since the last maximum occurred in IS.VJ. 
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KUMS— Vlflim 
— KCH^nKR o 

UKIUSaiKI-— SUMMEH AT MIHREMID— BILL FOB Plurm.TI(lS OF 
^SIHJlLS — KlSmr-SElMKP YBiK— UTTBR rHOM PBUrX8ailll SKIW- 

WICK — DKAKb KncmoK or vnovivs— last kchmkr at 
BURHEMTO, PLisre roDsu -rnNaiE— coKCLDHiuM. 

The summer of 1870 wita unusually cool; but 
the winter hafl been extremely gloomy, with torrents 
of ruiii, aud oecasiouully such thick fogs, that I 
coukl see neither to read nor to write. W(j had no 
storms during the hot weather ; but on the after- 
noon of the 2l8t Decembt:r, there was one of the 
finest thunderstorms I ever wiw ; the ligliluing was 
inteiiBi-ly vivid, and took the strangest forms, dart- 
ing in all directions thmugh the air before it struck, 
luul Bometimes Jailing from the ground or the sea 
to th« elouds. It ended in a deluge of rain, which 
lasted all night, and made us augur ill for the solar 
eclijiHC next day : and, sure enough, when I awoke 
next muruing, the sky wiw darkened by clouds and 
,^^^Fortunately, it cleared up just as the ecl^ 
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Kgan ; we were all prepared for observing it, and we 

followed ita progress through the opening in the clouds 
I at last there was otdy a very slender crescent of 
PtliG sun's disc left ; its convexity waa turned upwards, 
I and its homs were nearly horizontal. It was then 
! hidden by a dense mass of clouds ; but after a time 
' they opened, and I saw the edge of the moon leave 
i the limb of the suil The apjiearance of the land- 
|.acape waa very lurid, but by no means very dark. 
[The common people and children had a very good 
I view of the eclipse, reflected by the pools of water 
I in the streets. 

Many of the astronomers who had been in Sicily 

tobserving the eclipse came to see me as they passed 

irough Naples. One of tlicir principal objects was 

|to aflcertain the nature of the corona, or bright white 

rays which surround the dark lunar disc at the 
rtime of the greatest obscurity. The epectroflcopo 

showed that it was decidedly auroral, but as the 
^_ aurora was seen on the dark disc of the moon it 

nuet have been due to the earth's atmosphere. Part 

f the corona was polarized, and consequently must 

f have been material ; the question is. Can it be the 

1 etherial medium ? .\ question of immense impor- 

I tnnce, since the whole theory of light and colours 

and the resistance of Eucke's comet depends ujton 
^ tiiat hypothesis. The qucstiou is still in abeyance, 
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but I have no doubt that it will be decided in ! 
affirmative, and that even the cause of gravitfttii 
will he known eventually. 

At this time I had the pleasure of a visit fro 
Mr. Peirce, Professor of Matliomatics and Asti'onoms 
" in the Hiirvard University, U.S., and Superintendfia 
of the U.S. Coast Survey, who had come to Eui 
to observe the eclipse. Ou returning to Anieri^ 
he kindly sent me a beautiful lithographed copy ( 
a very profound memoir on linear and associati 
algebra. Although in writing my popuLir hooki 
liad somewhat neglected the higher algebra, I had 
read a great part of the work ; but as 1 met ■ 
pome difficulties I wrote to Jlr. Spottiswoode, a«kin] 
his advice as to the hooks that would be of use, and 
he sent me Serret's "" Cours d'Algebre SupiJrieure," 
Salmon's " Higher Algebra," and Tait on "Quata 
nions ; " so now I got exactly what I wanted, an^j 
am very busy for a few hours every morning ; ( 
lighted to have an oecupation so entirely to 
mind. I thauk God that my intellect is 
unimpaii-ed. I am grateful to Professor Pcii! 
for giving me an opportunity of exerciaing it 1 
agreeably. During the rest of the day I hsci 
recourse to Shakespeare, Dante, and more model 
light reading, betiides the nen'Spapets, which alwH 
interested me much. I have resumed my hal 
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workinp;, and can count the threads of a fiac 
canvas witliout spectacles. I receive every one who 
comes to see me, and often have the pleasure of a ■ 
visit from old friends very unexpectedly. In the I 
I evening I rend, a novel, but my tragic days are i 
over ; I prefer a cheerful conversational novel to ' 
the sentimetihd ones. I have recently been 
reading Walter Scott'a m»vela afjain, and enjoyed 
the broad Scotch in tliem. I play a few games 
at B^zique with one of my daughters, for honour ' 
and glory, and so our evenings pass jileasantly 
enough. 

It is our habit to be separately occupied during 
the moruing, and spend the rest of the day together. 
We are fond of birds ajid have sevunil, all very 
tame. Our tiime nightingales sing very beautifully, 
but, strange to say, not at night We liave also 
some solitary ap;irrnws, which are, in fact, a variety 
of the thrush (Turdus cyaneus), and acme birds 
which we rescued from destruction in spring, when 
caught and ill-used by the l«ys in the streets ; 
besides, we have our dogs ; all of which afford me 
■moacment and interest 



Mr. Wurray has kindly sent me a copy of Danviu's 
recent work on the " Descent of Miin." ilr. Darwin 
maintains his theory with gi-eat talent and with 
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profouud research. His knowledge of the characte 
nod habits of animals of all kinds ia very ga'at, i 
his kindly feelings charming. It is chiefly by 1 
feathered race that he has ostaWished his law or 
selection relative to sex. The males of many binls 
!ire among the most beautiful objects in nature ; 
but that the beauty of nature is altogether irrelative 
to man's admiration or appreciation, ia strikingly 
]»roved by the a^lmirable sculpture on Diatoms and 
Foramiuifera ; beings whose very existence was un- 
known prior to the invention of the microscope. 
The Buke of Argyll has illustrated this in the 
*' Reign of Law," by the variety, graceful forma and 
beautiful eolouring of the humming bii-ds in forests 
which man has never entei-ed. 

In Mr. Darwin's Ix)ok it is amusing to see how 
conscious the male birds are of their beauty ; they have 
i-eaaou to be so, but we scorn the vanity of the savage 
who (leeks himself in their spoils. Many wumen 
without remorse allow the life of a prettj' bird to be 
extinguishe<l in order that they may deck themselves 
with its corpse. In fact, humming birds aud oUier 
foreign binls have become an article of commerce 
thir kingfishers aud many of our other !>irds are 
on the eve of extinction on account of u cruel 
fashion. 

1 liavo ju»t tvcuivtid from Fnuwes f uwer Coblte< ■ 
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1 essay, in wliich she controvcits Darwin's thijory,* 

> far as the origin of the moral sense is coQcerned. 

pit is written witli all the encrgj- of her vigorous 

intellect as a moral philosopher, yet with a kintUy 

tribute to Mr. DiirBTu's genius. I repeat no one 

r ttdmh-ea Frances Cobbe more than I do. 1 have 

|.ever found her a hrUliant, chariniug companion, 

ind a warm, affectionate frieutL Slie is one of 

i few with whom I keep up a (-orreapondence. 

To Mr. Mun-ay I am indebted for a copy of 

ytor's '* Researches on the Early History of Man- 

Itind, and the DcveloprafUt of Civilization" — a very 

pemarkable work for extent of research, original 

fiewa, and happy iUuBtrntions. The gradual pro- 

B of the pre-historic races of mankind has laid a 

foundation from which Mr. Tylor proves that after 

Jie lapse of ages tht? liarburous races now existing 

e decidedly in a stat<? of progit^sa towards civiliza- 

feon. Yet one cannot conceive human beings in a 

more degraded stat^-tlian some of them are still; their 

Rwomen are treated worse than their dogs. Sad to say, 

po savages are mure gross than the lowest ranks in 

Ingland, or treat tbeir wives with more cruelty. 



In the course of my life Paris has Ix'en twice 
Kcu'pied by foreign troops, and still oftencr has 
* "Duwlnimi in Honb," ko. 



Mary Somerville. 

it l>e«n iu a stiite of anarchy. I regret 
sue tLat Lii Pljice's house at Arcneil has been 
broken iuto, and his manuscripts thrown into thu 
river, from wliich some one hiis fortunately i-escued 
that of the '*M<Jcauiqne Ci^leste," which is in hia 
nwn handwTiting. It is greatly to the honour of 
French men of science that (luring the siege they 
met as usual in the hall of the Institute, and read 
their papers as in the time of |>eace. The celtbmted 
astronomer Jansscn even escapctl iu a balloon, that 
lie might arrive in time to observe the erlipse of tllO m 
22nd November, 1870. 

• ■ • • 

We had a most hrilliaut display of the Aarom Q 
the evening of Sunday, the 4th Fehrmirj-, ISTJ 
wliich lasted several hours. The whole sky 
cast to west was of the most brilliant flickeriflj 
w hite hght, from which streamers of re<l darted npl 
the zenitb. Tliere was also a lunar rainbow, 
common jieople were greatly alarmed, for there 1: 
liecu a prediction that the world was coming to4 
end, and they thought the bright part of the An: 
was a piece of the moon that had already tumU 
down 1 This Aurora was seen in Turkey and i 
Egypt 



I am deeply grieved sikI shaken by the dcathj 



Herschel's Death. 8fll 

Bir John Herachel, who, though ten years younger 
IthuQ I am, has gone before me. In him 1 have lost 
n dear and affectionat* friend, whose advice was in- 
aJuable, and his aoeiety a charm. None but those 
Pwho liave lived in his home can imagine the bright- 
ness and happiness of his domestic life. He never 
prt'sumed upon that superiority of intellect or the 
I great discoveries which made him one of the most 
ilustrious men of the age ; but conversed cheerfully 
land even playfully on any subject, though ever 
ady to give information on any of the various 
llwaiichcs of science to wliieh he so largely contri- 
Jlrated, and which to him were a source of constant 
lappineiB, Few of my early friends now remain — I 
i«m nearly left aloae. 

We went to jtass the suinraer and autumn 

^t SorR'nto, where we led a very quiet but 

lappy life. The vUla we lived in was at a short 

istanoe from and al>ovo the town, quite buried in 

proves of oranges and lemons, beyond which lay the 

Ka, generally cahn and blue, sometimes stormy ; to 

|onr left the islands of Ischia and Procida, the Capo 

BUiscQo, with Baia, PozzuoU, and Posilipo ; exactly 

^opposite to us, Naples, then Vesuvius, and all the 

Mttle towns on that coast, and lastly, to our right, 

Bthis wonderful panorama was bounded by the Bne 
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cliffs of the JIoDte Santaiigelo. It wiis bcauti 
always, but most bomtifiil when the sun, setting ll 
hind Ischia, sent a perfect glory over the ripplfi 
icii, and tinged tlie Monte Santangelo aud the c 
whicli bound the Piano di Sorrento literally 
purjile and gold 1 spent the whole day od 
charming terrace sheltered from the sun, and 
we dined and passed the evening watching the ligj 
of Naples reflected in the water and the revolvi 
lights of the different lighthouse.s. 1 often flrovaj 
Mudsa till after sunset, for fromtliat road 1 could | 
the island of Capri, and I scaix-ely know a \ 
lovely drive. Besides the Ijooks we took with uafl 
had newspapers, reviews, and other periodici 
that wc were never dull. On one occasion : 
daughters and I made an expedition up the hifli 
tiie Desi'rto, from whence one can st^e the Clulf jj 
SaleiTio and the fine mountains of Calabria, 
daughters rode and I was carried in a ■porianti 
It was fine, clear, autumnal weather, and 1 enjol 
my I'sptdititm imniensiily, nor was I f:itigued. 



In Novemlx^r we returned to Naples, wbea 
resumed my usual life. I had received a cop< 
Hamilton's Leetures on Quaternions from the ] 
Whitewell ElnTii. 1 am not actiuflinted \*Tth J 
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P^gentloman, and am tlie more gmteful to liini. I have 
\ now a valuabk library of scientific booka aiiJ truna- 
L actions of scientific societies, the greater part gifts ; 
I firom the authors. 

Foreignei-3 were so much shocked at the atrocious i 

[jCruelty to animals in Italy, that an attempt was 

I made about eight years ago to induce the Italiiui ' 

Parliament to ]Jass a law for their protection, but it 

failed. As Italy is the oidy civilized country in 

Europe in wliich animals are not protected by law, 

jiother attempt is now bciug made ; I have willingly 

^ven my name, and I received a kind letter from 

Ithe Marchioness of Ely, from Rome, to whom I 

Iliad spoken upon the subject at Naples, telUng 

I'me that the Priucesa Margaret, Crown Princess 

■ of Italy, had Iwen induced to head the petition. 

iTJnless the educated classes take up the cause one 

I'Cannot hope for much change for a long time. Our 

■friend, Mr. Robert Hay, who resided at Rome for 

I many yeai-s, hud an old horse of which he was very 

Ifoud, and on leaving Rome asked a Roman prince, 

Iwho had very large possessious in the Campagna, if 

■lie would allow his old horse to end his days on his 

1 grassy mea*lows. ''Certainly," replied the prince, 

" but how can you care what becomes of an animal 

I vhen he is no longer of use V We English cannot 

' iioost of humanity, however, as long as our sportsmen 
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find pleasure in shooting ilowu tome pigeons as tl 
Hy terrified out of a cage. 



I am now in my 92Qd year (1872), still able to 
drive out for several hours ; I am extremely deaf, 
aud my memory of ordinary events, and especially 
of the names of people, is failing, but not for mathe- 
maticJil and scientific subji'ots. I am still able to 
read booka on tltc higlier algebra for four or five 
hours in ttie morning, aud even to solve the pro- 
l)lem9. Sometimes I find them ditfieult, but my old 
obstinacy remains, for if I do not succeed to-day, I 
attack them again on the morrow. 1 also eujoy 
reading about all the new discoveries and theories in 
the scientific worUl, and on all branches of gcience. 

Sir Roderick Murchison has piuaed iiwjiy, honoured 
by all, and of undying fame ; and my amiable friend, 
almost my contemporary. Professor Sedgwick, has 
ln-en obliged to resign hia ehitir of geologj- at Cam- 
bridge, from age, which he hud filled with honour 
during a long lifi\ 



[The foUowinfi letter from her valued friotid Professor 
Sedgwick, in IStiO, is the hist luy mother received from 
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» PllOM PEOFESSOa SEDGWICK TO MKS. SOMEBVILLE. 

CaubkidoE, April 2lrt, 18C0. 
Mt DEAK Mbs. S0MERVU.I.K, 

I beard, wheu I was in Loudon, that you were 
Still in (;do<1 bodily healt)i, and in full frtiitiou of your 
(ireHt int«Uectuul strength, wliile breatbiug the sweet air 
of Naples. I had been a close prisoner to my college 
rooms through the past winter and spring ; but I broke 
my priBon-liuuse at the beginning of tliia mouth, 
,t I might consult my oculist, and meet my niece on 

way to Italy My niece has for many 

rears (ever since 1840) been uiy loving companion 

during my annual turn of residence as canon of Nor- 

vich ; and she is, and from her childhood has, been to 

as a dear daughter. I know you will forgive me for 

ty anxiety to hear from a living witness that you ai'e 

and happy in the closing days of your honoured life ; 

for my longijig desu-e that my beloved daughter (for 

I ever regard her) sliould spenk to you face to face. 

see (for however short an inten-iew) the Mrs. Somer- 

of whom t have so often talked with her in tenns 

honest nduiii-ation and deep regard. The time for 

Italian toiu* is, alas ! fai* too short. But it will be a 

lat gain to each of the party to be allowed, even for a 

time, to gaze upon the earthly paradise that is 

td about jou, and to cast one look over its natural 

iders and historic monuments. Since you 

here, my lU-ar and honoured guest, Cambridge is 

itly changed. I am l<ift here like a vessel on its beam 

, to mark the distance to which the current has 

drifting during a good many bygone years. I bare 
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tiutlived nearly all my early friends. ^VTiewell, Master of 
Triuity, was the last of the old stock who was li\-ing here. 
Hersehel bus not been here for several years. Babbage 
was here for a day or two during the year before last. 
The Astronomer-Roy ftl belongs to a more recent 
(.'enerntion. For many years long attacks of suppressed 
t;ciut have made my life verj- unproductive, I yesterday 
dined in Hall. It was the first time I was able to meet 
my brotlier Fellows since last Chrislmas day. A long 
attack of bronchitis, followed by a distressing inflamma- 
tion of ray eyes, had made me a close prisoner for nearly 
four mouths. But, thank God, I am again beginning to be 
rlieery, and with many infirmities (the inevitable results 
of old age, for I have entered on my 85th year) I am still 
strong in general healUi, and capable of enjojing, I think 
as much as ever, the society of those whom I love, bi- 
they young or old. May God preserve and Mess you; 
and whensoever it may he His will to call you away to 
Himself, may your mind be without a cloud and your 
iiiai-t full of joj-ful Christian hope ! 
1 remain. 

My dear Friend, 
Faithfully and grnttfuUy yours, 

Akam Sldgkick. 



After all the vtolence and bloodsliwl of the 
precctUtig year, the Thanksgiving of Quceu Victuriii 
and the British iiutiuii for the rucoverj- of the I'riDce 
of Wules will fona a striking event in European 
history. For it was not the congregation in St. 
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I Paul's alone, it was tlie spontaneous gratitutle of all 
liTAnks. and all faiths tliroughout the three kingdoms | 
ttbat were offered up to God that morning; the | 
LjHJOplti sympjitliizetl mfh their Queen, and 
|Bovereip;n more deserves 8}'rapathy. 



Vesuvius has exhibited a considei-able activity 
( (luring the winter and early spring, and frequent | 
t streams of lava flowed irova the crater, and especially 
I from the small cone to the north, a little way below < 
\ the prineifMil erater. But these streams were small 
I and intermittent, and no great outbreak was ex- 
E pected. On the 3 4tli April a stream of lava induced 
1 us to drive in the evening to Santa Lucia. The 
I next night, Thursday, 25th April, my daughter 
I Martha, who had been to tlie theatre, wakened me 
1 tKat I might see Vesuvius in splendid eruptioa This 
, was at about 1 o'clock on Friday morning. Early 
in the morning I was disturbed by what I ttiought 
loud thunder, and when my maid came at 7 a.m. I 
remarked that there was a thunder storm, but she 
, said, " No, no ; it is the mountain roaring." It roust 
have been veiy loud for me to hear, considering my 
deafness, and the distance Vesu\iu8 is from Naples, | 
yet it was nothing compared to the noise later in ■ 
the day. and for many days after. My daughter, 
I who Lad gone to Santa Lucia to see the eruptiou i 
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better, soon came tx) fetch me with our frieml 1 
James Swinton, and we passed the whole day nfr" 
windowa in au hotf! at Santa Lut-ia, imraudiately 
opposite the mountain. Vesuvius was now in the 
fiercest eruption, such as has not occurred in t 
memory of this generation, lava ovei-flowing 
principal crater and running in all directions, 
fiery glow of lava is not very visible by daylightj 
smoke and steam is sent oH' which rises white 
snow, or rather as frosted ailver, and the mouth of 
the great crater was white with the lava pouring 
over it New craters had burst out the preceding 
night, at the very tune I was admiriog the l«eauty 
of the eruption, little dreaming that, of many people 
who ha<l gone up that night to the Atrio del Cavallo 
to see the lava (as my daughtere had done rej)eatcdly 
and especially during the grtat eruption of 1868), 
some forty or fifty bad been on the very sjiot where 
the new crater burst out, and perished, scorched to 
death by the fierj- vajwurs which eddied from the 
fearful chaem. Some were rescued who hatl been 
less near to the cliaam, but of ^ese none eventually 
rccoveretL 

Behind the cone rose an immense column of dense 
black smoke to more than four times the height of 
the mountain, and spread out at the summit hori- 
zontally, like a pine tree, above the silvery stream 
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irluch poured fortli in volumes. Tiiere were constant 

PUreta of fiery project ilt-s. shootinj^ to an immense 

leight into tiie Itlack column of smoke, and tinging 

t with a lurid red colour. The fearful roaring and 

liuudering never ceased for one moment, and tht- 

lOUse shook with the concussion of the air. One 

ream of lava flowed towards Torre del Greco, but 

hlckily stopped before it reached the cultivated fields : 

Jiera, and the most dangerous ones, since some of 

Ihem cnme from the new craters, poured down the 

litrio del Cavallo, aud dividing before reaching the 

Dbsen'atory flowed to the right and to the left — the 

ream which flowed to the north very soon reached 

ihe plain, and before night came on had partially 

Icstroyed the small town of Massa di Somma. One 

I the peculiarities of this eruption was the great 

iuidity of the lava ; another was the never-ceasing 

hunderiug of the mountain. During that day we ob- 

lerved several violent explosions in the great stream 

f lava ; we thought from the enormous volumes of 

Talack smoke emitted on these occasions that new 

■iWaters had burst out — some below the level of the 

■ Observatory; but that can hardly have been the 

My daughters at night drove to Portici, 

land went up to iho top of a house, where the noise 

■•cems to have been appalling ; but they told me they 

■did not gain anything by going to Portici. nor 




(lid tbcy SK-e tlic eruption better tliau I dUl ' 
icraaiiied at SanUi Lucin, for you get too much be^ 
low the mouutain on going ueitr. Ou Sunday, 2Sth, 
1 wiis 8ur[irisod at the L-xtrcme darkiiuss, and on 
Kiokiug out of wiudow saw men wiiUdug wiih 
umbrellas j Vesuvius was emitting such an ouormous 
quBUtitj- of aalics, or rather fine bhiclc sand, that 
neither huid, eea, uor sky was visible ; the fidl was 
a Uttle Icsa dense dunng the day, but at night 
it was worse than ever. Strangers seemed to be 
more alarmed at this than at the enipiion, and 
certainly the constjiut loud roaring of Vesuvius 
was appalling enough amidst the darkness and 
gloom of the falling ashes. Tiie railroad waa 
cLFowded with both natives and foreigners, escaping ; 
on the other hand, crowds came from Rome to see 
the eruption. We were not at all afraid, for we cou- 
f idered that the danger was [last when bo great OQ 
eruption bad acted as a kiud of safety-valve to the 
pent-up vaitoura. iiat a silly rei>ort got about 
that an earthquake was to take place, and many 
persons paswd tlie niglit in driving or walking 
about the town, avoiding nanow streets. Tha 
mountain was quite veiled for some days by vapour 
and ajiheK, but I couhl »ee the black smoke oud 
silvery mass above it. AVUile lo»»king at this, a 
magnifiocnt cohimn, black as jet, darted ""itt 
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f ceivablo violence autl velocity to an immense Lciylit ; 
I it gave a grand idea of the pnwei- that wns stiU in 
[ action iu tlie fiery caverns below. 

Immense injuiy has been done by this eruption, 

\ and much more wouM have been done had not the 

I'lava flowed to a great extent over that of 18G8. 

iBtill the strearaa ran through Miisaa di Soiuma, i^an 

I Bel)a8tiaiio, and other liliages scattered about the 

I country, overwhelming fields, woods, vineyards, and 

I iiotises. The ashes, too, have not only destroyed 

I year's crops, but killed both -vines and fruit 

[ trees, so that altogether it has been most disastrouH. 

r Vesuviua was involved in vjipour and ashes till fai- 

on in May, and one aft'-'nioon at sunset, when all 

I below was in shade, and only a few silvery threads of 

r Steam were visible, a column of the moat beautiful 

[ oimaou coloxur rose from the crater, and floated in 

.'the air. ilany of the small craters still smoked, 

' cue quite at the base of the cone, which is a good 

deal changed — it is lower, the small northern cone 

has disiippeared, and part of the walls of the crater 

have fallen in, and there is a fissure in them through 

which smoke or vapour is occasionally emitted. 



On the Ut June we returned to Sorrento, tbifl 
time to a pretty and cheerful apartment close to the 
nea, where I led very much the aamc pleasant life as 
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I ho year bt-fore— busy in the moniiog with my < 
studies, ami passing tlie rest of the day on th« 
terrace with my daiigbtei-fi, wlio brought me beauti- 
ful wUd flowci-s fiTtm their excursions over the 
rountry. Slauy of the flowers they brought were 
new to me, and it is a cui'ious foct that some plants 
which did not grow in this part of the countiy a 
few years ago are now quite eommon. Amongst 
others, the Trachelium coeruleum, a pretty wall-plant, 
native of Calabria, and fununrly unknown here, 
now elothcs miuiy an old M-all near Naples, and at 
Sorrento. The ferns are extremely beautiful here. 
Besides those common to England, the Ptcris cretica 
grows luxuriantly in the damp ravines, as well as 
that moat beautiful of European ferns, the AVood- 
wardia radicans, whose ftnuds are often more than 
Kix feet long. The inhabitants of Sorrento are very 
superior to the Neapolitans, both in looks and 
eharactcr ; they are tleauly, honest, less cruel to 
hniroals, and have pleasant manners — neither too 
familiar nor cringing. As the road between Sor- 
rento and Castellaman; was imjiaflsabk', owing to 
the fall of innnense masses of rock frooi the eliffs 
almve it, we crossed over in the steamer with 
our servants and our pet birds, for I now have 
a beautiful long-tailed ]>arroquet called Smeraldo, 
who is my constant companion and U veiy familiar. 



Proicciion of Birds. 

And here I must mentioD liow much I was pleaseil j 
to hear tliat Mr. Herbert, M.P., has brought iu a J 
bill to protect laud birds, which has been passed iu I 
Parliament ; but I am grieved to find that " The J 
lark whicli at Ileiiveu's gate sings " is thought un- 1 
worthy of man's protection. Among the uumeroua i 
plana fur the education of the young, let us hope 
that mercy mny be taught iis a part of religion. 

Though fjir advancL-d iu years, 1 taku as lively an 
interest aa ever in passing events. I regret that I 
shall not live to kuow the result of the expedition to 
I dctonuinc the currents of the ocean, the distance of ] 
I the earth from the sun determined by the transits of i 
I Venus, and the source of the most renowned of j 
I rivers, the discover)' of wbicli will immortiilise tho I 
I name of Dr. Livingstone. But I regret most of all , 
I that I sliall not see the suppression of tlie moat ' 
\ atrocious system of slavery that ever disgraced I 
I JJUmanity — that made known to the world by Dr. 
Livingstone and by Mr. Stanley, and which Sir ' 
Bajrtle Frere has gone to suppress by onler of tho ' 
I firitish Government, 

The Blue Peter has been long flying at my fore- i 
t juast, and now that I am iu my uiuctj'-secoud year i 
I i must soon expect the signal for sailing. It is a I 
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lessly shaking off those doctrines of her early creed which 

seemed to her incompatible with the unutterable goodness 

and greatness of God ; and through life she adhered to 

her simple faith, holding quietly and resolutely to the 

ultimate truths of religion, regardless alike uf the censure 

of higute or the smiles of Bceptics. The theories Of 

modem science slie welcomed as quite in accordance 

mth her religions opinions. She rejected the notion 

of occasional interference by the Creator with Mia 

work, and believed that from the first and invaiiably 

He has acted according to a system of harmonious laws, 

e of which we are beginning faintly to recognise. 

\ others of which will be discovered in course of time, wliile 

I. many must rentain a niystei^ to man while he inhabits tliis 

I World. It was in her early life that tlie controversy 

\. nged respecting the incompatibility of the Mosaic rc- 

i count of Creation, the l>eluge, &c., with the revelations 

[■«f geologj'. My mother very soon accepted the modem 

[ theories, seeing in them nothing in any way hostile to 

' true religious belief. It Is singular to recall that her 

candid avowal of views now so common, caused her 

to be publicly censured by name from the pulpit of 

York Cntliedral. She foresaw the great modilications 

in opinion which further discoveries will iiievitably 

i produce ; but she foresaw them without doubt or fear. 

Her constant ]>rayer was for light and truth, and 

, its full accomplishment she looked for confidently in 

I the life beyond the grave. My mother never discussed 

\ religious subjectsiu general society; she considered them 

j far too solemn to be talked of lightly; but witli those 

I near and dear to her, and with very intimate friends, 

whose opijiion agreed witli her own, she spoke freely 

and willingly. Her mind was constantly occupied with 
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solemn voyage, but it does not disturb my trai> 
quUlity. Deeply seuaible of my utter unwortliities 
nnd profoundly grateful for the iunimierable blet 
ings I bave received, I trust in the infinite mercy « 
my Almigbty Creator. I have every reason to 1 
tliaiikful that my intellect is still unimpaired, , 
although my strength is weakness, my daughtc 
support my tottering etepa, and, by incessant i 
and help, muke the infirmities of age so light \o G 
that I am perfectly happy. 



I HAVE ver>' little more to add to these last vronU I 
my Mother's Itecollections. The preceding page 
Iiave piven the reader some idcii — iilbcit pvrhnps a %'ery 
itiiperfect one — of her charaeler and ojiininiis. Only 
ftrf^rdtng her feelings on the most sni-rcd of tht^mes, is it 
needfiil fitr me to say a few words. My uiother was pro- 
f >undly and sincerely religious ; hers was not a r^ligiou 
of mere forms and dot-trines, but a solemn deep>rout«d 
faith which influenced everi- thought, and regiilnted even- 
action of her life. Great love and reverence towards Ood 
was the foundation of this pure faith, which accompanied 
her from youth to extreme old age, indeed to Iier last 
moments, whirh gave her strength' to endurv many sor- 
rows, und was tli« mainHpring of Uint extreme huniiUty 
which was so remarkable a feature of her t-haractiT. 

At a ver^ enrli' age she dared to think for ))(!r«dl« fifttr:- 
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facility in comprehending and developing these ex- 
tremety difficult formulae \irhich she possessed when young. 
Often, also, she said how grateful she was to the 
Almighty Father who had allowed her to retain her 
faculties unimpaired to so great an age. God was indeed 
loving and merciful to her ; not only did He spare her 
this calamity, but also the weary trial of long-continued 
illness. In health of body and vigour of mind, having 
lived far beyond the usual span of human life. He called 
her to Himself. For her Death lost all its terrors. Her 
l)ure spirit x)assed away so gently that those around her 
scarcely perceived when she left them. It was the beauti- 
ful and painless close of a noble and a happy life. 

My mother died in sleep on the morning of the 29th 
Nov., 1872. Her remains rest in the English Campo 
Santo of Naples. 



THE END. 
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. llHllum ato. Vol 



THE Holt Biblk; 

n> or Uw TuxunoM. 
GHUKCH. fjllud M 



amuit.~Uibiip of riT' 



BANKES' (Oeoihje) STOET OF COBFE CASTLE, incImlinK 
tin Priciit Urm-ln of ■ Family roldi^Dt IbcK to >bi^ ilnie ■4I tba Ovil Win. 
tonlbR irltb UniHiliIlilKtl Cumtnoadeiici- vr >ba tlldlsicn inil Court of 
UHTlHl.UVDtkHilOilunL WJIb 'WoodoaU. VoMSvo. im. Id. 

BIKCH'S (Samckl) HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY AND 
POKCGLaIN. Bgypl^ AayrUn. Ornk, ■ 
-■ - ninTlOoV- ■ ■ - -- ■■ 



^"« r.isT 
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ATISTIN'S (JouK) LECTURES ON .ItnuSPRUDENOE ; or. Th» 

- (Samh) poutical and ecclesiastical 

HISTOBT OK THK P0I'K3 OK KOUl^ »>oin Uw i;.rniui of LhpoU 

BEOWS (Sir Johh) AUTODIOGBAPHICA.L MEMOIB. 

]i>clvllii( ItcBKlliini. (HwTTallau. and RimLiilimci'i It lluau Hid Abiud. 
Vfoa SMtj Utt la Ainmnl kf. IVirintl. hvd. I&i. 

VOYAGES OK DISCOVERY AND RESSARCU 

WITHIH TIIK AUCrrC IIIWIONS, m™ ibis. AbiidgPl ud Amngnl 



SIB CHAHLKS BAUnV. ll.A. 



Willi ParlnJL u 



^HRH-S (Laiw) mutineers OF THE 'BOUNTY,' AND 

THEIK DiaCKKIlAN'" " ■ " 

llliulnllunj 



[IJAKT81 IB nnunu wid ! 
XL'S (8i« Ciua.) FAMILIAR LETTERS. With Portrait 



Fas. n.) HARVEST OP THE SEA : A . 

I .MinuL *Kt> l:<n»aic I1wn»i ix the Uutiw Fi 

uttaim. VfubmmiuiTtuim. »vi> iii. 



taiBLB (THE). 

HUHOPS iu4 I 



A COHHCRTAtlT 



Ibt ANilUCAN CMUKL'tl.'Kdl^ w'p. C. 
l*r. HfnUiim *t<L t'tu. I. 30(„ Vol II. IM, 



>p uf Kly. Jnnt 

" ik ud Rtr, Sunsrl Jdm: 



.-CuHilCida. I 

PfiANKEB- (Qbdmi) STORY OF COBFE CASTLE, ineladini; 

I iki PilvH* Umoln or * Ktmllj nM'ni then In il» Unt of 11» a>1l Wu*. 

' -' ir Willi UiipnMi<bul CumRmdaiH ut ilii Uiiil>t« ud Oimrt gr 
1 1, u York ud OiIonL Willi Woodeiita. INM ato, lu.ld. 

naCH'S {8a¥i:«.) history of ANCIENT POTTERY AND 

POHCKLAIN. KnpUwi. AwrtloB, dmk. liuipcu. ud lUiiuii. Willi 
aOwnd PUUa taiiin WaaOaOt. Mnttnrn »o <2t, 
SSETS (AjroMW) HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
of lilt IjBta I'liMiHinrr hr Cmtiirui. Fnio USil In Ui* Buu Ftori 

Offlc*.«E. 1I1.U no. su. 
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BYRON'S (Lord) WOKKS. Library Edition. With Tortrait. 
6 Tola. 8vo. 4&t. 

Cabind Edition. With Plates. 10 

ToU. Fcup. 8yo. 30«. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS, with Notices of hU 



Utk, By THOMAS MOOREL Cabinet EdUum, With rUte». 6 toU. Fcap. 
8T0. lat. 

BLUNT'S (Bet. J. J.) LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE OP 

THE EARLY FATHl!»S. Third EdUion, 8vo. At. 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE OLD 

AND NEW TESTAMENTS: so Argmnent of their Veracity. With an 
Appendix. oonUlnliig Unde<SjB;ned Ooinddepcei between the Uonpels, Acta, 
and Jotephu. JKUctntk HdUicn, Pkjtt Sto. U. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE FIRST 



THBEE CENTURIES. Fifth EdUUm. Pott ttvo. «<. 

PARISH PRIEST : His Duties, Acquirements, and 



0BUOATIOX& Fifth kdititm. Pout Hva 6«. 

PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED TO A COUNTRY 



OONQRE'iAriON. fifth Edition, 2 tuU Pwt hvo. 12«. 

BONAPARTE'S (Napoleon) CONFIDENTLA.L CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH HIS BROTHER JOStlPH. KINU OF SPAIN. Selected 
and Traoalated, with Eiplanatory Notea. 2 Tola. 8vo. 26«. 

BORROWS (Geoboe) GYPSIES OF SPAIN ; their Manners, 
Cuatoma, Religion and Language. .Veto Edition. With Portrait Post Sro. bu 

BIBLE IN SPAIN ; or. The Journeys. Adventures, 

and Impri«onnient« of an EngUi^iman in an attempt to drcnlate the Scrip- 
torea in the Peniniiula. Sew Edition. l\iat bvo. 6a. 

LAVENGRO ; The Scholar— Tue Gipsy— and The 

pRlsar. yew Edition. Po8t 8vo. S«. 

ROMANY RYE; A Sequel to Lavenobo. New 



Edition. Poat 8to. 5t. 



WILD WALES ; iU People, Language, and Scenery. 

.Vew EditioH. Poat Hvo. 5«. 

BOSWELL'S (James) LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. LL.D. ; 
incloding the TOUR u> the HKBRlDii^i. By the Rt. Hu.n. J. W. CROKER. 
With PortraltA. Riiyal 8va lOt. 

BBAYB (Mrs.) REVOLT OF THE PROTESTANTS IN THE 
CEVENNES. With acme Acooant of the HogoenuU in the Seventeenth 
Gentory. Poet Svo. lOt. 6d. 

LIFE OF THOMAS 8T0THARD, RJL With Pciw 

tonal Remlnlao-ncea. With Portrait and Illuatratlona. hvu. 2U. 

BBOGDEN'S (Rev. Jas.) ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 

UTURUY AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND; selected from the Worlu of eminent Divines of the 17tb 
Century. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 27f. 

CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against the Errors, 

CoBKcmoxa, axd Novkltibs ov thb Chubcu or Rome. 3 vols. 8vo. i2i. 

BULGARIA; Notes on the Resoirces and Administration of 
TuKKST— tbeCuxDmox. CBAiacrBE. Mannsu, CcaroMa.aiid I^lAXOCAob of 
the CHBiBTiASi and Mcaacui am I'oruLATioaia, Jtc By S. G. B. ST. CLAIR 
andCHARLI'S A. BROPIIY. hvo. I'Zs. 

BUXTON'S (Chah.) notes OF THOUGHT AND CON- 
VEItSATlON. With a Btognf^hfcal Sketch. By Rev. U. DAVIES^MJL 
With Portrait. Crown hvo. Km. 6<i. 
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CAMPBELL'S (Lord) LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 

CELLORS AND KKEPIOIS OF TUE GREAT SEAL OK ENGLANh. from 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of George the Fourth. 10 Tola. Pu»t tsTo. 

LTV-ES OF LYXDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 

8T0. 16f. 

(Sir Neil) JOURNAL OF OCCLTIRENCES, 



and Notes of Convenaiioiis with NMpoleon at Footainebleau and Lll« m 
1814-I&. With a Mraioir of that Officer. Bj hid Nephew, REV. A. N. C. 
MACLACULAN. With Portrait. 8vo. 1&«. 

(George) MODERN INDIA. A Sketch of tlie 



System of CtvU Governroeok With sume Aooooni <^ the Natives and Native 
lostitutioDS. Second Edition. 8vo. ifty. 

INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An OaUine of a 



P roposed Government and Policy. 8vo. 12t. 

CASTLEREAGHS (Visoount) MEMOIKS, CORRESPOND- 

KSCK AND DESPATCHES. Edited by TUE MARt^UiS OK LONDON- 
DERRT. 12 vols. 8vo. 14s. each. 

CATHCAKTS (Sir George) COMMENTARIES ON THE 

WAR IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 1812-13. With Plans. 8vo. u^. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KAFFRARLV. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 12*. 

CHALMERS' (George) POETICAL REMAINS OF SOME OF 

THE SCOTTISH KINGS. Post 8vow 10*. 6ci. 

CHURCH AND THE AGR Eamys on the Principles and 
Present Position of the Amdican Ghvrdu By various Writers. Edited by 
Rkv. W. D. MACLAGAN and Rst. A. WEIR. Itt and 2nd i^riet, 2 vols. 
8va 2et. 

CHURTON AND JONTS' (Archdeacon) NEW TESTAMENT. 

With s PUin ExpLuAtory 0>mmtntai7 for Kamilies and General Rend- is ; 
with more than 100 lUoAtrations of Scripture Scenes, from PbotograpbH 
and Sketches by Hev. S. C. Maulx and Jamea Giabajc taken on the S^iot. 
2 vols. 8va 2U. 

CJICERO'S LIFE and TIMES ; with a Selection from liis C r- 
xeapoodenoe and Orations. By WILLIAM I'X)RSrrH. LL.D. Ihird 
Edkion. With 40 lilostrations. 8vo. lus. 6«1 

CLODE'S (C. M.) HISTORY OP THE ADMINISTRATION 

AND GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH AIOIY. rjtuM thk 1un^>. 
LUnOV, 1688. 2 vols. 8V0. 42f. 

. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER 

MILITARY AND MARTIAL LAW. bvo. 12s. 

COLCHESTER'S (Lord) DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

WHILE SPhlAKKK OK THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 1802-1817. Ldiii.l 
by HIS SON. With Portraiu 3 vol*. 8vo. 42s. 

COOPER'S (T. T.) TRAVELS OF A PIONEER OF COM- 
MERCE ON AN OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM CUiNA TOWaKiS 
INDIA. With Map and iUustrationit. hvo. 18«. 

CORNWALLIS'S (»!arqii8) CORRPSPONDENCE DUKI\(; 

THE AMERICAN WAR: AdminiHtration* in India,— Uniunit 1th li. lan.l. 
and Peacv of Aiuit-ns. l^:dit(>d by CHARLES ROSS. Secend tdition. Wu.i 
Portrait. 3 voIm. t<vo. 63s. 

COWPER^S (Lady) DIARY WHILE L^VDY OF TIIi: 

BEDCHAMBKIl lO IIIK PlllNOI-XS OF WALFi*. 17U--»0. Ldind 
by Hon. Si*i:xoKu (.'owi'KE. Seomd Edition, Portrait. 8vo. lut. eJ. 
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CRABBE-8 (R«T. GeonoB) POETICAL W0KK8; with l>U lifa, 

LMI<in.uilJ«nuIi. B; UIS SON. OUAut lHUiim. W»ta PMk ( Tsti. 

CROKEB-S fJ. W,) WORKS OP ALEXANDER POPE. 

Wiifa IntndiKUaiH iu"l KoM If luv. Wiim-UL tLOU. Vd1lL.U.,VL, 

Va.HKlTJlf. Wiiti llinniu. Ho. lU. M.Mdl. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. D.D.. 

1 ToLBoT«l Bro. I<U. 
ESSAYS ON THE FRENCH HEVOLimON. 



CEOWB AND CAVALOASELLEB HISTORV OF PAINTrNff 

IN ITAL.Y, ImsluJIng IL. llltU-kiiuv a SCHOOLS OF SOUTH IT " " 
from Uic BnoQil ui tlir §UiMnUl Onlwy, " .... 



rs dT Ittlj. u 'clI H ham nui 



InapHUon of ibt WatKt 

EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; 






CUNNINOUAM'S (Pimtn) GOLDSMITH'S WORKS. 

wiiliNeteL r-' •■' ■ — - — •"- 



- JOHNSONS LIVES OF THE MOST 
EHINKNT KNOUSK Itmrs. Willi CrItiwI OUtmllfiu on Ltwlr WorU. * 



- [J. D.) HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. U 




UMOi«ini>fi)»M>il<>iiuUMB>ulMorUi*SuiltJ. aWHul AMifli. WMlX 

tUl* BIO. II,- "~ 

CUNYNGHAIil. (■ 



a lb» Ntilv 
ilitH'orU. t 

— "OBIQIN or SPECIES by MFj^NH or NATDRA] 

.KTIOSio..lhtll™rrT»tl.«i.(rtv™»il - 

IbtilunarjrofTmni. Pwl "'o. Ti. M. 

— FEltTlUZATlON OK ORCHIDS TBltOPOfl 

• i:CTJia(JiCV.w>dtiiitlu(iwi]ia-.<Ui>( Inuicni^iig. WlihWiMlcBn 

"va'riation of andiai* and plan 



- DE80>:NT of man, «™1 on SELECTION i 



UAMUIAtA WIWIU 

..SAUVOIH-B (M* , __ . 

WOklil WITH THB DKLKAXUflT PSIMCBL VoL 



DB BEAUyqiHTB ( M*iiacnji VOYAOE HOtTND 




OEVEREUX-8 (W. B.l LIVES OF THE EABL8 OF KS8EX 

IS THE REIOSS OF KUlZABEia, J\UVS I. ASB CajL&LISd I. 
Pmlralu, ) Yol.. (vo. 3ar. 
■DOUOLAS; (8w HowABD> LIFE AXD ADVESTUBES. Bj 

-TREATISE ON GUNNERY. Fifth Edition. 

_0N8TRUCTrON OF MIUTA 

DUOANGE'S MEIH.BVAI. lATIN-ENGUSH DIOTIONAEY. 
llliunMl udfDlustdbrnauraiu ■iMIUmu. Bj H A. r>AYHA». D.a 1 

DUDLErs (E*ni. o») LETTERS TO BISHOP COPLESTONa ' 

DUNCAN'S (Gait. F.) HISTORY OF THE BOYAL ARTIL- 
LtKV- (j>iMii(l*d rroiD IheOnnlnnl Rnii'ili Willi t'niulHptEn. tya. lil. 

DYER'S (Tutw. H.) HISTORY OF MODERN El'ROPB, from 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. Com- 
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KLrHIXSTOXE'S (H. W.) PATTERXS FOR TURNING ; com- 
pri^lng elliptical and otiier Ki)aires cut u:i ibe IjuiIh-, wUtioui tlie use of luiy 
ornamenUl chuck. With 70 lUu!itratIun&. Siuall 4to. 15<. 

ELWIN 8 (Rev. Wiim^ELL) WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

With Intruductiuziii and Notoa, nnd many tirlfiinal Letters now for the fir^l 
time publikbed. Vol*. J., II.. VI.. VlU ^ Vill. With I'brtraita. 6vu. 
1 Of. 6a. each. 

ELZFS (Karl) BIOGRAPHY OF LORD BYRON, with a Cri- 
tical bBsay on Lis place in Literature. With I'urtralL bvu. 16«. 

ENGEL'S (Carl) MUSIC OF THE MOST ANHENT 

NATIONS ; pATticuhirly uf tlie Aasiyrlani, t^yptians, and TIc-brewH ; witli 
Sp>Ni.il Kelen'Yife to thi- 1 H<>onVLTi4'» in WcHti-rn A»U aud in E^yrpt . i^cond 
hditiim. With loO lHuiitrutions. bvu. luc. iki. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. By Vurioiw Writera. Edited by 

J. S. HOW^KJ.N, I).1»., IXan uf Clu-stcr. hvo. 12*. 

FARR.\R'8 (Rkv. A. S.) CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE 

THOUGHT IN IlKFEUtlNCL TO THt: CHllI.SriAN UELIUION. hvo. 

FEA THERSTONIIAUGH'S G. W.^; TOUR THROUGH THE 

SLAVIC »rAri:S of NOIM'H A.MK11ICA. frum the Kivcr Tutcmac U> 
Texai and the Fn>ntiers uf Mexico. 2 vuLs. 8Vu. 26«. 

FERGUSSON'S James) HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 

ALL COUMUIKS. Frum tli«; EtirlUst Tim>!i. With 12UU Illuatratiuns. 
VOUS. L & IL )*vo. A2». each. 

RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in fill COUN- 

TKIMS; their Aoi: aud Ubes. With 'iOU JlUMratimia. Medium 8vo. 24<. 

FERRIER'S (T. P.j CARAVAN JOURNEYS IN I*ERSIA. 

AFFiiHANLSTAN, HKKAT. TUKKISIAN, ANJ) BKIXXKHISTAN. with 
l>>^Tipnon!i of Mi>f«lK-d, liilk. and Candaluir. nml SketcbeA uf the Nomadi.* 
Tribva uf Central A^ia. Second Htlitttm. Willi .Map. Hw. 2I«. 

HISTORY OF THE AFFGHANS. With Mup. 

•to. 3U 

FORSTERS rjoiiN) HISTORY OF THE GRAND REMON- 
srUANCl%. 1C41. With un Iniitiductury Kvsiy i.n KhkUiOj Fn-edou under 
rianlaiSi'uet aud Tudor boven.'igii». SfX»nd /■.'ditiun. 1*0*1 evu. 12«. 

CROMWELT^ DKFOE, STEELE, CHURCHILL, 

FOO TK— Ilii>|;raphii.'& Post r<vu. I2t. 

FORSYTirS (Wm.) LIFI-: and TIMES OF CICERO. With 

S*l'i-tii>iis fruiu lii» i.'4irrc*p(^:idi.-mv auil Oiuiiviis. Third Lditiem. With 
Illualratiuna. Mva U*t. ed. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE XVIIItii 

i-F.ML'UY; in IUu»traLon vf the MA.\Nt.te and Moiuu of the Aue. 
iN/st Mvu. His. 6d. 

FOSS' (EnwAUD) JUDGES OF ENGLAND. With Sketches of 

tlw-tr Liv'•■^. rfitJ Nutict"* uf tlit> Court. ■« at WfptuiinMU^r, frum the CuQqae«l l«> 
tlie JTiwnt Time. 9 vols. tovo. voir. 

. BIOGIiAPIIlCAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

JUI^^KS. iisftH Tin: CONgCJCSr tu 1 -^To. C>iii<l.-n<«tl frum the laigpr work. 
but amiiRml In al|ibalvticdl vnli>r. M'-dlum hvu. 2]«. 

^BOWiRTirETHIIMVS CORRESPONDENCE WITH IX)RD 
NORTH. 1Tf9-i)X l-^itcd. «iiih Nuiva ami ihtioducdvD. by W. fiOmiA3( 
* VO^SK iToli. ftv«. 331. 




■Dd M. (ilTI/ur. A DfO 
Kiinli vid Hut*. ■ nib 

GOLDSMITH'S rOLivEa) WORKS. 

PKTUtCU.-IKlNOilAlI, f&A. Vitih' 



Wuli Nsw In VEAIf KUMAH 
ni. ■till' iddiUDUl Kou* locm- 
bj WIL SMlTli. C.CJ. WliA 

1. Eilikd, with Notta, bf 

PiKlnli ud VigDdie*. « «gli. tro. 



OBENVILLE'B tGiowae) PUELIC AND PBIVATB OOB- 

UISIV.VIiKNl'C with HI!J FK1KN[« ASD CUNT)!3IF0KAIUIB 
dnrliw* wtMl oT I'ldnr Ttar*. locivllug liii llbi; uT FulUlol Braat 
-"■"- "-■ '—a «t Ihe Tiwoix. Uiu' - " ■ - ■ — ' ■™"— 



Khtli Hni Lord «l 



H NolEi, by W. J. SMITH. 



OBSTS (EiFU.) CORBESPONDENCE WITH KING WTLUAM 

IV.UdSllt HKRUKUI' TAYlAlt, iram S-yrmba, ItiO. U>Ur Ptfdiu 14 
lUe IMona AH In ISSl. Ulwl br HIS IWN 1 nli. K>a. 31U. 
GBOTE'B (GcoMia) HISTOBY of GREECE, bom the Eulieet 

IVrlod iDlhc On> ol lb! Osncmtliin flmUmpuTmr]' nkh Alaudc-'*-- '' 

Fmil* LUrrury AUtun. WIUi PuruiII, Haph uul l^iiK 10 



- Cabintl Edith'. 



With Portnit ud 



PLATO AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS OP 

ABISTOTLE. Edlt«l by ALEXANDEB BAIN. 

LLD., unl U. C1UX)il ItOBKBTgOM, U.^ 1 •vLi. eto. m. 

PEB80SAL LIFE. Oompiliid from Familjr Docu- 

mrnU. Prlnw Mniuiniiilii, iiid Oiwiul LciUh to uul Inm \'ul«u 
tYlmd.. HfUHUKOrK. WHblVlnJI, Bto, lit. 

OaUNEB'S (Lkw») TEBRA-COTTA ABCHiTECrrUBB OF 

NORl'U ITALV. Fi»in u»lul in.oinciiTid Kiflunlku Witt tllw 

traUiHui. eiiB'B»<l uDd prinUiI Id GutnuT 

OinZOT'S CM ) MEDITATIONS C 

GUEWOOD'S (OoL) SELECTIONS PBOM THE WELUNO- 

TOS lll'J4l'A10KtiiiAMI1at^EKALOItl't:I;a. iDUpiMMkMB^MiMat 
MMiultoOinxnohlleTnvelUaforwiSiKks. UTo. IM. 

fiUSTAVUS VASA 'Un. or), HU Ejploito mid AdTratnra. 

Wlib KtlncU tium bit Cunapaulcnca. WUta l\icu«lt. tn. IM.M. 

UALLAM'S flUxM} COXBTITCTIOSAL HISTOBY OK 

KNULANtl. Ilviu lb* AtenBtoD of Henry VIJ. ui Uw Itai^h al Otargi IL 
At«AUI elu(~«. ITiiU.tn>,Mi.ior.3TalLl\all'n, Iti. 

HtSTOBY OP THE STATE OF EUBOPE 

fiUIUMI THK MIDDLE AOES flnmU ActUttn. 1 nil. no, sea. i o,. 

LITEBAHT HISTORY OF EUBOPE. Fourth 

WANDEaiNGS IN NOBTHEBN 
' £ OK Sin AH. Ac- r 
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RESEARCHES IN APU MINOR, 
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LIDDELL*S (DsAN) HISTOBY OF ROME : fiom the Earliest 
Times to the EstabUshment of the Empire. With Cbapten on the History 
ct Literstare sod Art a vols. 8to. 28s. 

LINDSArS (Lord) LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; op, a 

Memoir of the Houses of Crawford And Ralcarrt«. 3 vols. 8vo. Us, 



ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. Analyzed, Trans- 
lated, and Gommoited upon. 8to. 12t. 

LLOYD'S (W. W.) HISTORY OF SICILY to the ATHENIAN 
WAR, with Elucidatioxs of the Sicilian Odes of I'ikdab. With Map. 
8V0, lii. 

LOWE'S (Sib Hudson) HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF 

NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. Edited by WILLLIM FORSYTH. With 
Portrait 3 vols. 8vo. 4ft«. 

LYELL'S (Sir Charles) PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, 

the Ancient Changes of the Earth and iu Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geolo- 
gical Monumenta. KUventk Sditiam. With lUusmUons. 2 vols. 8vo. 32;. 

GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE ANTI- 
QUITY OF MAN. f\mrtk Kdition, IllUHtrations. 8vo. 

STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. With 



600 Woodcuts. Post 8T0. 9$. 

LYTTELTON'S (Lord) EPHEMERA. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18«. 

LYTTON'S (Lord) LOST TALES OF MILETUS. Second 
SdUion. Postbvo. 7«. 6<i. 

POEMS. A New EdUion. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

MACDOUGALLS (Col.) MODERN WARFARE AS IN- 
FLUENCED BY MODERN ARTILLERY. With Plans and Woodcuts. 
Post 8V0. 12t. 

MACGREGORS (John) CRUISE IN THE *ROB ROY' 

CANOE ON THR JORDAN. THE NiLF^ IHE RED SEA, LAKE OF 
GENNiCSARETH. kc Third Edition. With Maps and IllusuraUons. Crown 
8va 12s. 

MAETZNER'S (Professor) ENGLISH GRAMBIAR. A Metho- 
dical, Analytical, and Historical Treatise on tlie Orthography. Prosody, 
Inflections, and ^ntaz of the English Tongue. Translated by C. J. Grkck, 
LL.B. 3 vols. 8vo. [A'earZy Jieady. 

MAINE'S (Sir H.) ANCIENT LAW; its Connection with 
the Early History of Society, and its relation to Modern Ideas. Fourth, 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 

WEST. Sec&nd Edition, 8vo. 9s. 

MANSEL'S (Dean) LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

EXAMINED. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 8«. eJ. 

LETTERS, LECTURES, AND REVIEWS, includ- 
ing THE PHRONTISTKRiON, or Oxford iu tlie 19th Cexturt. 8vo. 12«. 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. A New English Version. Illus- 
trated by the Light of Modem Travels and Oriental Writers. By COL. 
YULE, C.B. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. A2$. 

MARRYAT'S (Joseph) HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN Third Edition, With Coloured 
Plates and 240 WcKxlcuts. Medium 8vo. 42«. 

MEADE'S (Hon. Herbert) ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND AT THE TIME OF THE REBELLION; Mith seme Account of 
the South Sea Islakds. Second Edition. With Maps and Ulustrations . 
Medium 8vo. 12«. 



JOHNSON'S (SAjmtL) UFB. By JAME8 BOSWELU 

rtiiillng ttai Tour u Itx p-"~'«— i'ji.-j i — u. »- u — i ur i>. 
Wiib Pnnnlii. KujiL >i 




by Pttub CumnioBJii, F S , 
JOHNSTON'S (Wii,) ENGLAND AS IT IB: PoUUeal, Booinl, 

•iidIiidiui«rtln>iiiNiMfi«t.M,t;..iit.u. aiul^ Pi.i 4.0. iBi. 
JONES AND CHUKTOSS (Abiubkatoh) NEW TESTA- 

fnsD Sketdiri .ml'Tbiwi^T^ (>)■ HKV, 8.'C." M AL*S" Mri JAM ffl 
UHAHAH.madeoBttH'JpaL IniU, Crsttn ■•a. 3U. 
JUNIUS; the Hondwritios of, prorcwionnlly inTratiKiilcd. Bt 

.... .jf^ SiiMT. Wllh Pr.l$r<, (Dd CWirtml fldrnji bf iha 

IS TiruuTOH. Wllh Fx^ralla, WocdnUhfte. (to. «3i. 

(BiBBOr) UFE. ItrALA^HAN. Sc«Md EdiUon. ynOi 

ntUL 1 Toll, «•& w. 

KERB'S (Bobbkt) GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE; or. How to Plan 

Knillih BHMfKvt, troiD tb* fuvwife to lb* Ptiu*. Htlnl £ 
Wttb Vb*> (M Pbni. 



KIKK'S U. Powwl HlSTonV OF CHABLE3 THE BOLD, 

imKKOFBUROtJNIiY. H'liU P.«IJ«IU. a >ul*. Bvo. IM. 
KIBKKSB HANDBOOK OF llnSIOLOGY. Edited by W. 

HOPIUANT BAIvtR. FRXX^j. ^inhUi lllUitn. Vv^tto, lIi. U. 
KOBFF'B (BiBoa) ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 1., compiled 

bfifiKU niinnuiid vf Ibe kuiitrui Alruudor 11. Truilalal Ihui tb* 

KUQLEE'S (Fbaxi) HISTORY OP PAINTING (Tub Italian 

•'-Tioou). lUIM. wliu Nabfc l.y MIR clURUii EAsrUAKE. satk 
Flehibr ScBoOLa). 



LAYARD'S (A. H) TBAVEL8 AND RESEARCHES AT 
HJNKVKII AND DAIIYLON. Wllhm AouDnlof tli« UuinrnwHl Am 

• - - r X«n»U« of 1 «BI IDd Sfnina Bipl- 

th SUpH 4iid lUiutrsUond. 3 volt, Ito. 

LENNEP'S (IL Vak) TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOE. With 

liiiKiniMa n( abiiitl Llimiun *»l Arcimliiex. Wllh Mtft ind lllui- 

LEVl'B (L»s«> UISTORV OF BRITISH COMMEBOP^ and 

...... aPf*irwii[Ili*nrrilitiN.lloi,lIW-ls5i), IVl.h .u luJ.i. 




LEXINQTON (Thk) PAriOtB; or. Same AcenunI of Ihc Cosrta 
ft Undn ud VtPOD* U Ui> iM olibe i:U, Ouiuvt. Ulwd bjr U0». H. 
UANMEBa SUTTOH. (tdl Hi. 




- ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDBAL. EaamJ 

, Wllb l^rlHlt ID 

- UTEBABT ASSAYS. 8vo. 15*. 

- POETICAL WORKS; wmteining 'SBmor,' • F»II of 

.--lUriyinf ^ . . _. . 



- HORACE; a N.,w Edllion of the ToU. Wilh 1(10 

- LIFE OF BOBACE, Wilh ninstrntinna. 8vo. S$. 
) WSSIAN CAMPAIGNS ON THE 

y 

MONGRKDIEN'S (A.) TKEES AND S(IBUB8 FOB ENGLISH 

PLAMA'nuK. A eMist.un ■M Ik^nniHii of Ok mut Orauunul 
Willi i,1«u(UJ Uiu. WW. 3D lUu^ 

UOOBE'S (Tinnua) LIFE OF LOBD BYIION ; with lU L^ttera 

BDd JowiKli. (.'olniKl Adifun. will) I'liln. II nU. tenth tro, lot-; 
et, Kiih l\>tinlu, Itojnl hvh, U. 

ANT> JACKMAN. CLEMATIS AS A GARDEN 

"~'\i li>»erti)Uuiii (ad Um-Uuu (oi iIrIt CulU"«lon, Wlih 



rorilwICni^lih-l'iiicli itroniK igainit Spain, inl °tibi onoln 
uelloD of flw MHnbh AnmmU. >M'iit MUim. WKli tHraOU. 

4 TUU ITO, Ml. 1 «, I'.^MUt AdllUni. * nil. I^HI >TU. tf. HKb. 

MOZLEVS (Cakok) TREATISE ON THE ADGtJSTINlAN 

~ ISE OF HtKPHl" 
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ROBINSON'S (Rev. Edward) BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN 

PALESTINE. Third Kdition, Maps. 3 voU. 8vo. 42t. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY 

LAND. Post 8V0. 10<. 6d. 

SCOTTS (Sib Gilbebt) REMARKS ON GOTHIC AROHTTEC- 

TUR£. 8V0. 9«. 

SHAWS (R. B.) EXPLORATORY JOURNEY to HIGH 
TARTARY. Takkaxd, and Kashoae. With lUtutntions. 8vo. Iftt. 

SIMMONS (Capt. T. F.) ON THE CONSTITUTION AND 
PRUCnCE OF COURTS MJiini AL, Sixth Editwn,nriae± 8vo. 16s. 

8MILES*S (Samtel) LIVES OF BRITISH ENGINEERS. 
From the Earliest Times down to the Death of Robert StephenBon, with a 
History of the Introduction and Invention of the Steam Engine. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 4 vols 8vo. 21«. each. 

SMITHS* (Re\'8. a. C.) journal OF TRAVELS IN EGYPT 

AND NUBIA. With Woodcuts 3 vols. PoetHvo. 18». 

SMITH'S (Db. Wm.) DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: its 

Antiqnlties, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By various 
Writers. With Illustrations. 3 voU Medium 8vo. 61. 6*. 

CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY, condensed from 

the above work. With Maps and 3cu Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 



QUITIES. With Woodcuts. Koyal 8vo. 28t. 

GREEK AND ROMAN BIO- 



URAPHT AND MYTI10I/)GY. With Woodcuts. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 41. O. 

GREEK AND ROMAN GEO- 



GRAPHY. With Woodcuts. 2 vols, lloyal 8vo. tti. 

ANCIENT ATLAS, BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL 



Parts I. and II. Folio. 21«. each. 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo. 21». 

ENGLISH-LATIN D1C170NARY. MediimiSvo. 2U. 



SMITHS (Philip) ANCI>:NT HISTORY from tho EARLIEST 

REOORI>S ^> the FAJ.L of the WESTKKN EMPIRE, aj>., 465. Fourth 
JSdUion. With Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 31«.W. 

SOMERVILLE'S OIary) PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Gih 
EdUim. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 9«. 

SCIENCES. 9/7* Edi- 



iiun. Woodcuts. Pcw-t xvo. 9». 

MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC 



iSClKNCE. With IlIuBtrations. 2 vols. Post hvo. 21«. 

SPALDING'S (Capt.) TALE OF FBITUIOF. Truiiclatcd 
from the Swedish. Post 8vo. It. 6d. 

STANHOPE'S (Earl) HISTORY OP ENGLAND, from the 

Reign of Queen Anne to the Peace of Versailles, 1701-83. Library Edition, 
8 vols. 8vo, 1('9« ; or, ( dbinet Edition, 9 vols. Post 8vo. 6<. cack 

LIFE OF PITT. With Portraits. 4 vola. 8vo. 21s. 

BELISARIUS. 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 13». 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 



£vo. Cf. 6(1. 



^^r^ SOJYIOS 



PUBLISHED Br ME. MOBRAT. 



EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE COBIN- 

TUlAJtS. WHblnHtrKUoMUidNoia. n ird AilUDn. 'n. lit. 
EASTERS CHURCH. Fourth EdiUon. Plana, Svo. 

JEWISH CHUBCH. From Abniham to, tlis 

ULpaTiTr. rum MMiion. 3 ioIb. nvo. lu. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAMD, Sto. 7.. 6i 

MEMORIAISOFCANTERUURYCATHEDHAL, 

WESTMISSTEK ABBEY. 

Third SdUiim. Wlih mH.traUuin, 8™. 111. 

ESSAYS ON CHIIECH AND STATE. Bvo. 1G<. 

SERMONS PREACHED IX THE EAST. W.Ui 

'■ ADDRESSES AND CHAROES OF THE L.4.TE 

BL'JHOP STASLtV. with MFimilt. Dvu. IQi. Oil. 
STEPHENS' (Bbt. W. It.) LIFE AND TMES OF ST. CHEY- 

SCsrOU. A SkcCcbof UieCuuBCH udUieEvnu InitnlVniCuTbH. 

With PdiDiIL fro. III. 
S.TREET'8 CO- 1^, GOTIHO ARCHITECTTRE IN SPAIN. 

STYFFE (KxTTT) OS THE STRENGTH OP IRON AND 

cTTifKL, TniulillH from tbt Swedish. Br tHRlSTEB V. SASBBEvHU. 

W[Ui I'nfWs bj I>^ I>»CT. WllbPUIoi. btd. 1M 
SVBEL'S (Ton) HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 

FKRSCH REVOLUTION, I19>-11>a. FnHD Ncrni P>n!ri*Iid Dommrau 

inUMAnhlvsofUrrmuiT.&c TnudiM bj W. C. Puit. JtuIj. «r>h lu. 
SYM0ND8' (Bbv.W.) RECORDS OF THE ROCKS; at, Notm 

CD the OmiASt. NiiruAL Uitnui, ud A>-iiqi.Tnu ur Noini uJ Kul-th 

Wuu. UmiK, suit Onuwiu. Wllh lUuclnUciu. Crown nia. lit. 
TATTB (ABCBBiHHDf) SUGGESTIONS TO THE THEO- 

I^OICAL STUUKNT UKllKIt PIUSbKT DIFFICULTIKS. MdAdUiM. 

THOMS* (W, J.) LONGEVITY OF MAN; ITS FACTS AND 



THOMSON'S (A. 8.) NEW ZEALAND: PAST AND PRESENT 

— SAVAQK 4S'I> CIVILOZKD, Wlih Ulorti.Uoiu. J ™l* Van in. U: 

. (AiKTHBL'iUOi') LIFE IN THE UGHT OF GOD'S 



- SERMONS PREACHED 



«/ 



IN 

UNCOUCS ISN CUAPKL, Bvn. lU. t± 

TOCQUEVILLE^ <M. ne) STATE OF FRANCE BEFORj: 

rK BEVOLOTION. 1T»B. *»n at tki C.fiu ••! la.r Eirai. Trains 
ll^KENKr EKKVh; UUi. . 
rtf-"""— — "-^ 
•8 
in 



B'S (H.P.) RESEARCHES IN THE ISLAJfDS OP 
TIIKKKV, ALllANIA, MU.N rb.NtXIBO. ftb Willi .-CiiIh on U» CUukU 
SiipenUlloiu at U» Uvilim iit^k. WlUi Uopuid lllwU'illiiiw. 1 rsla. 




B^OBICINI'8 (M. A.) TURKEY AND ITS INHAOITANTS. 

^H TlM Koalniv. Oneki. AnDfliisni, fte^Tlu Rcformrd IniilluUDdi, Aimjr, 

^H *c. dtKTlbeit. StoIl 1^>i avu lif. 

^■WAAGEN'8 (Dr.) TBEASURES OF ABT IN GltCAT 
^H HKITAIS. Drlna in Acnmiil i>f the Oilcf CgtlKUoni u[ FnlpLliip. 

^B 8>'>iLpur«.Dn«Ui^, MS3. U1Dlxl><r».KB. ( vdIl >vb. Mt. 

■lnXLIKOTON-6 (DuBe or) DRBPATCHES DUBIXG HIS 

^m Yimous ClUVJtKSS. lAUrabjCot-ticimooB. t'ni^ avu. U. »t. 
H. SnPPLEMENTAEY DESPATCHES. Vols. I. 

^ lollV. Bio. ll^Mch. 

- CIVIL AND rOLinCAL CORaESPOND- 



ii:!jcii: VoIlI. K 

. SPEECHES. 2 ToiB. 8to. 12c. 

WHYMPER'8 fEDWABD) SCBAMRLES ON THE ALPS. 
~ u tba Flnl AKHlt <ir Iba Unllataon. Wlib OI1KIV4U1 

tiuciu PmnoMKu In ilw A1|h ud la OnenlHid. Stcmd Jl 

Wllb !!■»• and 1» lUiutnUutli. Mt^lamtn. 311. 

liraJiiNSotrs <stii gamhsmi) popular accocnt of the 

T ASDUUIT KaVPTIAKS. with lUHtntJHu. 1 tuIi. Pol Md, i> 

William the fourth's coBBEfiPoSDENCE with 

MR MeBUKKI* TAY1.uk A.VII EAKL OKBV, ;hn> Nov, IMD, U Ibe 
|-i>irincartbtll«ronn Aula laai. I «l>, Std. Sui, 

I TTILSON 8 {8m BgeeaT) SECRET HISTORY OP EVENTS 

* IXJHma THE LNVAS10>f OF ULTaSli AND iLEnttlAT OK T^ " 

IWOOD'S (CArr»i.i) .!••> I:M -. J" IHK SOUECE OK THE 

^»^ :: : U. AMti BADAKH3UAN. 

11" I" ■ ",|J.U. WllbUiii sv«. IW. 

■ VOBDSWORTH-S , V.^ ■,-.'■ r ■ i.lu i.> i.' - pictorial. HirtoriraU. 
- ■ii-«-ilBOre. Will. .., ^™vr.„ v.in. ATi.brUioiiq* Bco*»r, F.S.A. 
lAiiUliMi. WllU<:vii]||>,>if.iWui. C.^.liTo. 311. 

tour is ATHENS AND ATTICA. 
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LIST OF POPULAR WORKS. 
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THEODOBE HOOK. A Sketch. By J. 0. LOCKHABT. 



THE CHACE. A DracripttTO Ens;. By CX J. APrEBLEY 

(.NlNROli). Wllh WsulOIU. 

BKJECTED ADDRESSES: or, Tli.' New Thcatnim Poclarum. 
11; HOKACt; ant JAMBl SUITU. With WuodcuiL 



PENN. WlUiW 

THE STORY OF JOAN OF AEO, By LORD MAHON. 

THE PR00KES8 (IP LITERATURE AND PCIENCE— 
rnK gm<i nr ^[lsTORV— and ANnqiiiriis ani> akx in 

HOME. Dy KAKL BT ANHOFK. 

Bj LORD 

niSTORY ANP ANTIQUITIES OF NORTHAMPTONBHIRE. 

■■■•■ .a JAUIS, 

THE HONEY BEE. By REV. THOMAS JAMES. 

TUB FLOWER OABDEN, witli an Vtmj on the Poetry of 
OuOuOic. m RKV, TUOMAS JAKKi 

A SKETCH OF THB LIFE AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN 
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One Shining and Sixpence, 
THE ART OF DINING ; or, Gaftbonomy and Gaoteokomebs. 

By A. HAYWAliD. 

'SniliLINCJTON;— His Character,— Actions, — ahd Writikgs. 

By JULES AlAUKIX. With Prefkoe bj Loud Kllesmkbc 

THE TURF. A DoEcriptivo Essay. By C. J. APPERLEY 
(NiMBOD). With Woudcmi. 

THE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS, told in Twelve lUiutoaUonB. 

ByOl'lO SPtCKTEK. 

PRO(iRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. By Rt. 
Ho5J. J. W. CllOKEU. 

HYMNS, written nnd adapted to tlic Weekly Churcli Service of the 
Year. By BISUOP UIOJEK. 



Two Shiliinffs, 



THE A^fBER WITCH: the most interesting Trial for Witebcrafk. 
Frum Uiv Ueiuiau. By LADY I>UFF OOIUX)N. 

OLIVER CROMWELL AND JOHN BUNY'AN: Biograpliies. 
By KOBKKT SOUIUEY. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKK With hia Voyages and Ex- 
I>luiM by &a and Land. By J01i^' BAKROW. 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT WASHINGTON 

AND NLW OKLEANS. By HLT. G. K. GLEIQ. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS ; the Soldier of the Foreign Legion 
and PrUvncn of Abd-«1-Kadir. Tranidatcd by LADY DUFF GORDON. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS IN THE 18th 
CESTUUY. By COUNT ALLXiS DE ST. FKlEST. 

LrVONIAN TALi:S ; the Disponent— tho Wolves— the Jewcw. 
By A LADY. 

NOTES FROM LIFE. Monet — Humility — Independence — 
WiMK>M — Uiuice in Marriage— CHii,i>KhW — Life Poetic. B^r UENRY 
TAYLOR. 

THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 1779-83. With a Dcscrip- 
Uoo and Arcouut of that Garriaun Irom the Earliest I'erloda. By JOUX 
DKUikWATER. 

SIB ROBERT SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN AND 
THE DEFENCE OF JELLALABAD. By REV. G. U. GLEIG. 



PUBLISHED BT MR. MURRAY. 



THE TWO SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. Trana- 
Uted from tiie German. ByLOKD ELLESMERE. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS ; or. The Raid of Gomez : a Tale of the 
Gurlitt War. Bj CAPT. MlLliAN. 

ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD TO PARIS DURING THE 
CAMPAIGNS OF 1813-14. From th9 Autobiography of HENRY 
8T£FF£NS. 

STOKERS AND POKERS ; or, The North-Western Railway. 
—The Electric Telegraph— and RaUwaj dearing Uooae. By SIR FRANCIS 
HEAD. 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT. NUBIA, SYRIA. AND THE HOLY 

LAND, with a Jonmey round the Dead Sea, and through the Country Eaat of 
the Jordan. By UlBY and MANGLES. 

WESTERN BARBARY ; An Account of tl.e WUd Tribes and 
Sarage Animals. By JOHN U. DRUMMOND HAY. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By A 
LADY. 

NOTES AND SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

DURING A RtaiDENCE OP MANY YEARS IN THAT COLONY. 
By MRS. CHARLES MEREDITH. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, during 
a Reaidenoe of Eight Yean in the Interior. By REV. H. W. HA YGARTH. 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AMONG THE NEGROES 
IN THE WESr INDIES. By M. G.LEWIS. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA DURING THIRTEEN YEARS* 

RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OP PEKIN, in the Service of the Emperor 
of China, with an Account of the Foundation of the College fur the Education 
of Young Chinese in Napka. From the Italian. By FORTUNATO TKANDl. 

PHILIP MUSGRAVE; or, Memoirs of a Church of England 
Miflaionary in the North American Colonies. By REV. J. ABBOrr. 

A MONTH IN NORWAY. By JOHN G. HOLLWAY. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS ; or, First Impreaaions of Life and 
Manners in India. By A LADY. 

ROUGH NOTES TAKEN DURING SOBIE RAPID RIDES 
ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND AMONG THE ANDES. By SIR FRANCIS 
HEAD. 
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77irH Shillitiyt and Sir-iriice. 
TltE BIBLE IN SPAIN: . 

iif ui aBElMiiiun In •llcmnllail lu caicnUu Uic Scrtptux 

ftiauofiaEBOKauw. 



THE BEAUTIES OP I.OBD BYROVS WRITINGS ; Poktri- 



SKETCHES OF (JERSIAN LIFE AND SCENES FROM THE 

WAR OF LIBKRATIOJI IS OERMIST. Br VABSHjUiKS V0\ 
EANSE Tniuliud lir SEE ALKXAXUEB DUFF liOKI'ON, 

THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By 



.e MiTTiii,™!, IslotiJeri. By IIEBSIAN MELVILLE, 
iilli Svia: u Seqiii'l 



HIBTOBICAL AND CRITia\L ESSAYS. By LORD MAHON. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By BEV. O. H, GLEIO. 



LETTERS ON THE OBQANIZATION OP THB ARMY. 

"THE FOBTY-FIVK:' 
IIU !■ tanumi. Ta i 
Ett LOHD lUUON. 



PUDUSHED BT MR. HUKRAT. 



HISTORY OP ENGLAND, from the Fibot Invasion by the 

RoMAira. ooDtinuftl down to 1865. With Conysksatiokh at ibe end of each 
CEAmm. By MRS. MARKHAlC. With Woodcuta. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls, con- 

tlDoed down to 1967. With OomrsBSATioxs at the end of each Cuxnu. 
By MRS. MARKHAM. With Woodcnu. 

HISTORY OF GERMANY, fh)m the Invasion of the Kingdom by 
the RowAMS nnder Marivs. oootiniMd down to Ib67. On Uie Plan of MR8. 
MARKHAM. With Woodcata. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY, in Tliroo Parts: 
I. Old Testamimt HihTOuY; II. OoxxscrioN or tiik Ou> am> Ni:w Tf>t.v 
MKKTa ; III. Nrw TRHTAXBirr Histobt to Aj>. 7U. iulittfil by W31. SMITH, 
DXU.. With Woodcuta. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest 

Tmu to the year IMa. By PHILIP SMIfH, BJL. WiUi Woodcuta. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
giving a iketch of the UTea of our chief wrlten. By JAMfc>$ KO WLLY. 

SHORT SPECniENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Se- 

\pctM fh>m the cht^f anthora ani arranged chronological ly. By JAMES 
ROWLfclY. WiihNo!«. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, from 
the GASLinrr Timks to the GoxQUKarr or Ai.sxam>eb tiik Uskat. By 
PHIUP SMITH. B.A. With Woodcata. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCTENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By KKV. W. L. UfclVAN. With WoodcuU. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

16mo« [/n prtparcUion. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Tom to the Romax CoxqrcsT. By WM. SMITH, D.C.I^ WiUi Woodcuta. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earlieot Times 
to the EBTABusnxsxT ov the EsmsB. By WM. SMITH, lU'.L. With 
Woodcuta. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Tmnslations 
from the Ancient PoiLs and gue»tioiia on the Work. By 11. K. LOCK WOOD. 
With Woodcuta. 

Four Shillings and Stjcpence, 

CHILDREN OF THE LAKE. A Poem. I^.y EDWARD 
SALLESBURY. 

A LADY^ DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; or, Hints on Emergcnoifs. By JOHN 
F. SOUTH. Wlih Wo.*dcut«. 

SHALL AND WILL; or, the Future Auxiliary Verb. Dv SIU 
W)MUN1) HEAD. 



UST OF POPULAR WORKS 



Five Shillingt. 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS : Histooical aw HUitmrn 

rruulkUd iIHi Stu™ by J. O, UJCKHARr. Wllh llliuinll(>» 

MISCELLANIES. By LOKD BYRON. 2 vols. 
DBAMAS AND PLAYS. Bj LORD BITIOS. 2 toIb, 
DON JUAN AND BEPPO. By LORD B\TtON. 2 Tola. 
INTRODUOTIONS TO THE STUDY OP THE GREEK: 

CLASSIC POSTS. Bj HK-SBY SWJWN goLKIlIKiK, 
HYMNS IN PROSE FOB CUILDBEN. By MBS. BAKBAULD. 

wiihiiaiuiBuukiiu. 
BEOOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES, asv bohe Nom oa 

THDi Rnioios. By LOBTl CAUSAltVON. 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. BASED ON MODERN RE- 

SKARuHta. ByRET.V.W PAKRAK. 
MODERN DOMF^TIC COOKERY. AJnptea for Privst* 

KwnlllH, By A LAUV. Willi W<udruu. 
THE HORSE AND inS RIDER. By SIB FRANCIS HEAOi 

WIU Wenkuu. 
HANDBOOK OP FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, cbiefly b 

Knglltb ADUan. 
THE CHACE— THE TURF— AND THE ROAD. A Srrica ^ 

Puimlur Eiwyi. Bj NISlIIOIi. Willi IlluslnlloDi 
AUNT IDA'S WALKS AND TALKS, By A LADY, 
JULIAN FANE; A JJemoir. By LOBD LYTTON. 



witbMipt stdi.. r«<6vu. 
ANNALS OF THE WARS — XIXto CENTUBY, 1800-Hi_ 

OomiiUcd fnia il» am AuiiicuUu Suukh. By SIR KDWABD CCttM 
4Tol» Fap. «™. ^ 

STORIES FOR DARLINGS. With niiistralioDS. 

THE POEMS AND rBAGMFJJTS OF CATUtXUS. Tmi 

Uim. DyRom!<SON >,LUS. MA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. By MONTAGU BURROW 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN ; ll.rir Mtnwn, CuiUmi, Bdieb 
uidL>D(u|c- ByiltlltKiF: IIOKHOW. WIU I-ormK. 
i BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, Ibe JoiRNnf, Ai>vi 

!■ Tm nnutoiA. SyOtOKUKiKiKllOW, 

IliATENOBD; Thk Scholak — The Giivr— uul Tbk Pni» 

- Bj 0EDR08 BOUROW, 
[E ROMANY RYK: A Siqcel to Lavenoiio. By GEOROtf 
BORROW. 

IVILD WALE8; In Pranm, I.AxccMn, uid ScEmcv. 

HtCOHOlE BORROW. 




Six ShClIingt. 
-, THE BOSG or mx THREE CHILDBEN. 

uie >.1IUK» ID Hn WOUD. Ily r)I<. t:llAI-l.t.'l'uiII1J). 

LIFE OP WILUAM WILBERFOBCE. By HIS SON. . Will* 
OLD DEOCAN DAYS 



THE WILD GARDEN; or. ( 
Bj WILLIAM K0B1N8OS ^■. 

MISSIONARY TRAVELS ^ i . 
AFRICA. BrliAVlDLIvr. 

FIVE YEAB8 OP A UlLV ] I l: : 
BrtlORUOS CUJMIISU Witj, l: 

THOUCiHTS ON ANIMALCUI. 



il.lini KJKiHD fLAIT*. 

I ; -. -■ ' ■ lli;s IN BOUTH 
I II 1 I\ r^tiL'THAFBICA: 
S : ot, TliG Inviidbla World, m 
HIDE TO PAINTIXG IN 




THE CICERONE; or 

rrALV. B^BRJACW 
INDUBTBIAL BIOGBAPHV : Iron-worVora omi Tool 

'MIHdp- DjrSAMUKC 
LIVES OF BEINDLEV AND THE EABLY ENGINEERS. 

VySAMUKLDMILKS. Wllti WMxkuu. 
LIFE OF I'ELFOBD. With n llutnrr of Beads an.l TntTelluiR 

In En|lud. BySAMDEI. liUll.K^. Wlllr Wi>^cul>, 

LIVES OF GEORGE AND BOBEET HTEPUE-VSON. Bf 

BAMUI^L HMIL^. Wllb nnatdiu 
SELF-HELP. With IlliubstioDtorCDTiduct and l-umyen.Dco. By 

SAUDKL SUILES, 
OHARACTEB. A CompBiiiun VolutnB to ■ ScirHflii.' Bt 

-, SKILLS. 

A BOT'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; iDclndjn? » 

Ulwd br SAHUKL SHIt.tsI WlUllliMrioi 

THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND ; thci» 

&U1«UDI>. Ctmrdw, ind Inliuinn. U; SAMUEL HMIL'" 
A MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY : or. A rurvLAH HinunT of tbi 
lUcBstthiOui WwilD. Ily CltAllLl^lSL. DIUOK. 



ADVENTUBES AMONG THE MARQUESAS AND SOUTH 

8BA l.'tLANli>:iIS. 11) HEHtlAM MKLVILLt;. Inli. 
LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF BKV. GEORGE 

CBaBUE. Kdibilt.illi^sa!(. Wl<h KoU^ INxUUi, uid lUiiXntiuii 
ESSAYS FROM ■ THE TIME^.' Being Selections bom Ik 
Uunn Hp^rt >kii ban •pinrrd la Hot Joon-' "- "'«'"^' 
rniU.ira. Vim ■■•iHmIL 3 V..I... 



•m^^MjW*^- - — . -^^^ 



LIST OF POrULAR WORKS 



»?»?■ 



Srven ShiUaigt and Sixpmee. 
TUB OBIGIN OF SPECns BY MKAN8 OP NATtTBAL 

SELUCflON; or, Uw pBwtrt.loo of Favour " " - ■ - 
UK. B/CUARLtS DAUWLN. SaU. Sihti 
I'wlSto. lt.s± 
THE ART OF TnAVEL : or, Hints o 

VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By 

KOM. KCUMZON, WIUi JltUUn.UuIin. 

LETTERS PHOM HIGH LATITUDES ; dti Aecmmt of ft Tuobt 
V<-!igni,lit!tai,Jtalt*3<ti,tDi6iflMmttai.tc lly LOKU UUTTKIUK. 

BUBBLES "from THE BRUSSEN OF NASSAU. Br *n 

(lid Mm (SIR FKAMCIS HKAli). WiA IIIUlrilKiua. 
NINEVFJI AND ITS REMAINS : ■ Namtiw of an EiptdiUoo 

NINEIVEH AND BABYLON -. .. Vnrmiivn ..r n fi.,-,i.,l rii.sli- 
Uonlo AuyrlA Id lm«-Jl. !■ v li i i '. i.'i' v, i :■ .- , .. 

THREE YEARS' RESIln:.' : i •■ i. -i :\ 
in Ihu OcHutry. By Mas-, \ ■ 

FIVE TEABS IN DAS!-\-' l -. "■■: ri.>>': ■ i-. I mmm.^. 

lit". J. L fO™r3t. Vi'ui'iiui.ltoiwjl..'"'"""" """ ''"" ' *■■'■■■ ■* 

THE VOYAGE OF THE ■FOX/ .ud Diian-onr of the Fntfl of 

8lf Ji>l>nl'miiliUiiHxlhl>i>iaii«i>li>M Or t)IB USOPOLD JKCUMOCK. 

AT HOMK"\Vinr THK l'ATA(iONIANS : ■ Yt*li'» WutoeB- 

liKMIM- ; V- I - .■:■ ,:i:i\- \-.|. i [lii'MOKKA. during 
PnN v\[i I'l •.. !i -I.. II m.^ IN IMiiA, lij GENERAL 
PHIT' 'Mil !\ i'li;]'. MAPE FCIENCE IN EARNEST: 

'I ^M^tl■-|ll J'hilwuiilijr (rupluiml hy tbp Tuyt and 

III, [Ml llJ>nr; i!„,r WnrkuBiic) W»y8. Willi Livw (rf •mno 

HORACE: A New Eaitkm of Die Ttixl. Etltkd by DEAN 
NII.MAM. Wllh 1*0 Woalrnit 

THE l«OK OF THE CHURCH. B/ ROBt3T SOU-ITIEY. 
A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNO PAINTERS. By C. B. 

LKSUK, K.A. WIUi 11 lITU-I'XH.n>. 

A GI'XIOKAPHICAL UANUBOOK OK FERNS. «Uh TMtu 

u>>kMtMTl>t>iniMUiin. Kr K. ». MKLl. Wttli ■ l^oilaiHna. 
THE SDil-TH()l'(L'AI. fiAKnKS': ,,i. IlKAT-lV 01' F01!M 




A SMALLER CLAFBICAL DICTIONARY OF MITHOLOOT. 

BIOOIUPBY. kSD GkUUlUrUI. Dt UK. WM. Sllllll. WUi 
90* WoDdcata. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GRKEK A>JD ROMAN 
ANTK^DITIES. S/lili. WM. 3M1TIL W Ub lua Wgudcuii. 

A SMALLER I^TIN- ENGLISH DICTIONAny. With n 
l^otkoiArr of fFvnrr ffamr*. unl Tibln uf (be HoUHj i^kJidar, MviMuc*. 
Wclghu. ud Mancji B; 1>U. WM. SKITR 

A SMALLER ENOLLSH-LATIX DICTIONAKY. Ity DR. VTit. 

Fmtu 



INRY HALLAM. 
THE STUDENT'S IIIBTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 

lulinLK AUKS. Kt uenkv iiai.lam. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Fkob thb 

BtBKV. H. W.JKLIVIS. WlUi HulnvB lim luuiluiiuiu a( Uir UultjIit, 
Wiita Wuodcuu. 

TEE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ROME. From na KiRLiEffr 

TlMU 10 IL« briABLMIlNtKI cir Till EmFKI. Wllh OhllMTl UD UM 

KUMcy oT Llloruun «nl iVit. Uj DK.IN UUUELI. Wlih Wukni*. 
TIIB STUDENT'S tllSTURY OF THE DFX;UNE AND 
- " " ■■ " iiionnN. AUupd 



FALL Of 
THE STUDENT 



r. .,-„[,l,n„l IC.nlll^ilOlilD'. Willi WuUI 

UISTORY OF GREECE. 

.' ■"■ i- ' r.,„fBT. Wim II.,.. 

I > : <:' wjl. SUim. WlUi tViwdcm 

\\. j;.\ i HISTORY OF THE EAST. 







THE STUDENT'S WA.VUAL OF OLD TESTAMENT Hia- 

TOnr. FuDHTinCituTiiiiiniTHt KniiuoiriiiJioiruuiiCotTiviiT. 

Wllh ID InuoJucik.n i'> Uh IVoka nf the Okl [aumml. Bf I lilLlP 

SUl'rH.B.A. W«blAti*ta 

TCEJTUDENTB MANUAL OF NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 

iTaMiunn. fir l'lttLll''»;illlH, ILA. WlUi aU|>4Dtf Wusdiuu. 
THE STUDENrS M.\NUAI, OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

UUAQU. Ot UKUIItlK I-. M 

TUB STUDENTS MANU.U, OF ENGUeU UTERATUKa 

UrT. D. SIIAW, U.A. 



UST OF POPULiB WORKS. 



THE STUDEMrS 8PECIMEN8 OF ENGUSH UTERA- 
TUBE. SelKUd fiom tlie Ben Wwtu!.. 11/ TUOS. B. SUAW. M.A. 

THE STDDENT'S MASUAL OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By BEV. W. U BEVAN. Wilb Wooicou. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Haltwm.tlcal, Pliiriiai], mid Dnciluuvii. Dy RLV. VT. L. BEVAS. With 

WDOdCUU. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Wllta (juoutloni ud LliitenuaL By WILLIAM KLEHINC. U.[>. 
THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE : THE COMMENTARIES 

ON THE LAWS Of LNiiLAKb, 4lirMRd and ad*ple<l lo Uh ptncnl 

>lAl« of Uh Uw. By It. MALCOLM KEllR, U,.[). 
A PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR. Wilt the Hebrew 



ByE 



l.-vl, Oni 



Sishl Shillings and Sixpence. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. iDclodfng HyitrwtatiLfi, nJLb 
iiumemui Eumplu. By UEV. SAMUtlL NKWTIL 



SAMUEL N 

j\7ne Shilluii/s. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Bf 
UAAY SOU£RVILLEv WUh WoDitcuu. 

PHYSICAL OEOGaAPHY. By SIABY SOMEBVILLE. 

UevUedbrlLW. Bites. With PoHnUI. 

By BIB 



By CANON 

PICTURES OF THE CHINKBE, DRAWN BY THBMSELVEa 

DwUbdU by RKV. IL U. CUBBl)LI>. WIIH 31 IlLuilnlioni. 
THE ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES OF THE PENIN- 

SUL All WAIL By SIK WILUAM NAl'ItlB. With Pnrtnli. 
THE YOUNG OFFICER'S COMPANION: or, Ebbats on 

I^RU J>E K03. 
DOQ-BREAIvING : Ibe must Expeditioiu, Certain, nnd Eaaj 

UrUiad. irhMlier grul Einllfnu or only HnlkDoll]' be rcqulnd. WlUl 

• Few llinu roc hioH wliD LuvB ibg Dug and Uw U km. By (lENKBAL 

HU rCHl.VS0!4. Wllb WmxIcuu. 



■OHOOI. BOOKS h7 DB. WIZXIAH SKITH. 
A PttlHARY ENGU8H QltAHHAR. f«r Elommtur ScIumIa 

Wllh KuRliB aul IjuallMA By r. if. IIALU M.A. II. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GKAMMAE. Wiik 

It tliRclM, Bf m. WM. SMITH uid T. K IIAl.L, K.A. rat 

ii.td. 

BINCrPIA TATINA. Paiit I. A Piatr Vatoi OmnaE. A. 

OnmiDir. DcliEiu. uxl Eiucld Book otUi VueiliuUtlei. ii. U 
[NCIPIA LATINA. P*bt H. Latik Beasiito Book. An 
' ' ' " ' ' ' \l KyUulflffrp OT<igniribr, Ruoun AhUqatllvfc mud 
oil > DkUmiar)-, ii. ed. 

ftKINCIPIA LATINA, Fart UL LiTK Pobtbt. I. Ensy 

llMUBBiEn uul l>ctiiiun>len. 1. EclaaE OiMuiw. X. PnnAj mi Unrr. 
<. Ftnl Ulln Vrfw Uwlt U (kl. 

BINCIPIA LATIN'A, P*nT IV. Ijitw Phom Cohpositioit. 

KnlH of Gjnui. sllh ExaiDplcii. EiiitatulUuiu uf SjnuDyini, ukI Kimlin 



Short Talbb a 



> Akkcisjtd 



. LAtlN-EVOLISH VOCABULABY. with > Utia-EDgUah 

IXslliimiT lo nuMlnu. Canirl<<» .Vi>|>« an.) Onu't ' <;>>1llo Wir.' M. nt 

HE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. By WM. SMITH. 

D.CU.UHlTHEOPIIlLUS IJ. KALI. ti. 
i E>MALLER LATIN GRAMUAR. Abridged from tha abore 
Work. 31. tA. 
(TACITUS. GEBMANI.V, AGRICOLA, AND FIRST BOOK 
""■ ''™'' ""^"A Wllh EnglUli Hoi™. 31. M. 
HITIA ORfCA. Paht I. A Fnm Gbeee Coi-iuk, 

ut. UsbcIu^tmtUcBDab■sdVoc>bIllutH. 3i.ii. 
■nXIA QRJTA, Pabt XL A Rudinq Boos ; conthiiiiDK 

T>1m AnndolH.Fibln MitholivT.udGneluitlltun. ^ 

ii.U. 

tKrriA GRJCCA, Pant UL Grxek Pmmi OouroKiTio)! ; oun> 
ulnUK Uh Bulvot §ju<u. wLlhajpluiu t^iuaplu vxl Kulclw. u. td. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. For Uic HigUw 

Funui. BjFROFfasOECURIlUS. u. 
A SMALLER GREEK GRAMJIAU. Abridge.1 from the nbove 

[_THE GREEK ACCIDENCE, ExUnotoa from the ■boTs Work, 

ATO. THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, THE CBITO, 

■ UK PII.EUO. Wllh NoM In Kngii^ fram Sulluiv. 



UiaLnlui 



LIST OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 15 



HANDBOOK— OREECE, Tm Ioniak lgujn», Gontikental 

QBRBCS, AtHSCS, TbB PKLOPOinnDHUS ISLAVM OF THX JvOSAJf SRA« 

Albama, TimaALT, and MLacbdomia. With Mmp. 15s. 
HANDBOOK — TUBKET IN ASIA, Gonstantikoplb and 

THK BOCTHOKVS, DaVDAXSLLIS. BbOUSA, PLADT OF TrOT. ThK 18LAND8 OF 
THK ACOJBAy. CRBTB, CTPRUa^SlCTBNA, KPIIBBOB AND TUB SevKX CnUKCHES, 

OoAvn OF THB Black Sba, Abmbkia, MBaoroTAMiA, kc JVIap« and PUnn. 
Pcwt 8vo. 16<. 

HANDBOOK — DENMARK, Nobwat, Sweden, and Iceland. 
With Map Bod PlBDS. 16<. 

HANDBOOK — RUSSIA, St. Feiebsbdbo, Mosoow, Finland, &c. 

With Map. 15«. 

HANDBOOK — INDIA, Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 vols. 
Post 8to. 12s. each. 

HANDBOOK— HOLY LAND, Stbl4, Palewtne, Sinai, Edoji, 
AXD THX Stbiax Dbbbbib. With Map. 2 volt. 2U. 



KNAPSACK GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. With Plans. 5*. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. With Map. C>. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. With Plans, fo. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. With Plans. 6s. 



HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 



HANDBOOK — LONDON AS IT I& With Map and Plans. 

HANDBOOK — ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, AND 
NURi*X)LK— Chxlmbfobd, Oolchbbtbb, Maldov, Cambridox. Elt, New. 

VARKBT. BUBT, IpeWlCH. WOODBBIDOB, FBLIXfiTOWE, LOWBbTOFT, KOBWICU, 

Yabmocth, Gbombb, kc With Mapt and Plana. 12f. 
HANDBOOK — KENT AND SUSSEX — CANTKRBrHT. Dovbb, 

RAMaOATB, ROCIfKSrBB, CllATIIAM, BBIOIITOB, QOCHKBnEB, WOiOIIDiO, UAb- 

TIX06, Lbwe^ Abuxdbl. With Map. lot. 
HANDBOOK — SURREY AND HANTS— KiNGerroN, Croydon, 

KeIOATB, QcnJ>FOBO. DorBTKO, BOXRILL, WlXCaSBrBB, SfXTnUMTKOi, PUBTfc- 

MOUTU, AMD Tub Iblx of Wbur. With Map. lOi. 
HANDBOOK — BERKS, BUCKS. AND OXON — Windsor, 

KmX, RXADflCO, ATLSSBUBY, UeVLBT, OXPOBOy AND THE TlIAMXa. With 

Map. 7«.6d. 



16 LIST OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 



HANDBOOK — WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET — 
Sausbuby, Chifprkham, Wf.ymouth, SiiKaooKXE, WKLLfl, Batu, Bkistol, 
Tauxton, tc. With Map. KM. 

HANDBOOK — DEVON AND CORNWALL — Exeter, 
ImuooMBB, LncTOK, SiuMouTH, Dawubii, TKir.N'Mornff. pLTXOirrii, Drvok- 
POBT, Torquay. Laukcbston, Pekzakcr, Fauiocth. Tub Lizard, Laxd'.s 
Ebd. kc With Map. 12i. 

HANDBOOK — GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND 

WORCESTER— C1REXCR8TF.R. Chrltkniiam. Stuoud. Trwkr9ucry, Lro- 

XISTBTRR, Roes. MaLVERX, KWDtJiUnaSTEait DUDLRY, BnOMSOROVE, EVKSILAM. 

With Map. 91. 

HANDBOOK — NORTH W A L E S — Baxoor, Carnarvox, 
Brauxabib, Sxowdok. Conm'ay, &x. with Map. 6«. 6d. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH WAIVES - Monmouth, Carmarthen. 

Tenby, Swaxsra, and tiie Wyk. kc. With Map. Is, 

HANDBOOK — DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 
8TAFFX)RD — Matlock, Bakkwki.l, Chatsworth, The 1»eak, Huxtox, 
Hardwick, ]H>ve Dalk, Ashuorkr, Soutiiwf.ll, Makafifxd, Rktford, 
BURTOB, Beltoir, Mf.ltiik Mowbilay. Wolvkiuiauiti^n, LlCUriELD, 
Walball, Taxworth. With Map. It. Gil. 

HANDBOOK — SHROrsniRE, CHESHIRE, AND LANCA- 

SH1RI&— Shrewsbury. Lcr»u>w. HRii>.NOKTti, Oswrio-ky, Curstkr, Crewi:, 
Aldbrley, Stockport, Utrkenhkad. Wakrinoton, Bury, Manciifatku, 
LivE&POOL, Bdrnlky. Clithf.kof„ Ik>LTON, Ulackbuun, Wigan, Prestox, 
RocnDALE. Lancaster, Sijl'thi'ort, Blackpool, kc With Map. 10«. 

HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE — Doxoaster, Hull, Seldy, 

BrVERLET, SCARnOBOUOII, WlltTUY. IlARROiiATR, RlFON, TiREDe, WaKRFIEIJJ. 

Bradford, IIaufax, HuPDKKdi--iRLD, SuEarriBLD. With Map. 12s. 
HANDBOOK — DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND — 

Nf.WCAHTLF., DaRLIXGTON, BbllOP AlTKLAXD, StOCKTOK, HARTLErOOL, Sl>- 

DERLAND, SiuELDfi, Bfjcwick. Tynfjioutii, AiJfwiCK. With Map. y». 

HANDBOOK — WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND -- 
Lancabtrr, Fdrmrss AnuKT, AxBLraiDR, Kkndai., Windermere, CX)mst(»n. 
Kkswick, Grahkere, Caruslr. O.^ckkkmoltii, Penuitii, ArrLKBY. With 
Map. 6<. 

*#* Murray's Map op the Lake Districtt, 85. 6<f. 

HANDBOOK — SCOTLAND — Edixbuiioh, Mei.rose, Kelso. 
Glasgow, Dcxfbies, Ayr, Stirling, Arban, The Clyde, Oban, Invkrarv, 
IjOCU. Iy)MOND, liOCH Katrine and TKitSACHa, Caledon'Ian Canal, Invki:. 
M-», Perth, Dtndbr, Abkrdrvn. Buaemaq, Skye, Caithness, Koaa, and 
SuTHEBLAKD. With Mnps and Plans. 

HANDBOOK — IRELAND — DuBLix, Belfast, Doxegal, Gal- 
way, Wexford, Cork, Lixbrick, Watbrfobd, Killabney, Munso-ei:. 
With Map. 12s. 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



LOXDOX: I'BIKTID UY WILIIAM CLOWTS AND 8(»5a, STAXFOBD tTLr.V.T 

AND CilAUING CU(>^<S. 



